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PREFACE. 



Mt Dear Lads, 

You may be told perhaps that there ia no good 
to be obtained from tales of fighting and bloodshed, — that 
there is no moral to be drawn from auch histories. Believe 
it not War has its lessons as well as Peace. You will 
learn from tales like this that determination and enthusiasm 
can accMDplish marvels, that true courage is generally 
accompanied by magnanimity and gentleness, and that if not 
in itself the very highest of virtues, it is the parent of 
almost all the others, since but few of them can he practised 
without it The courage of our forefathers has created the 
greatest empire in the world around a small and in itself 
insignificant island; if this empire is ever lost, it will be by 
the cowardice of their descendants. 

At no period of her history did England stand so high in 
the eyes of Europe as in the time whose events are recorded 
in this volume. A chivalrous king and an even more 
chivalrous prince had infected the whole people with their 
martial spirit, and the result was that their armies were for 
a time invincible, and the most astonishing successes were 
gained against numbers which would appear overwhelming. 
The victories of Gressy and Poitiers may be to some extent 
accounted for by superior generalship and discipline on the 
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part of the conquerors; but this will not account for the 
great naval victory over the Spanish fleet off the coast 
of Sussex, a victory even more surprising and won against 
greater odds than was that gained in the same waters cen- 
turies later over the Spanish Armada. The historical facta 
of the story are all drawn from Froissart and other contem- 
porary historians, as collated and compared by Mr. James 
in his carefully written history. They may therefore bo 
relied upon as accurate in every important particular. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. A. HENTY. 
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ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER t 

A WATFAREB. 



nr was a bitterly cold night in the month of 
November, 1330. The rain was pouring 
heavily, when a woman, with a child in her 
arms, entered the little village of South- 
wark. She had evidently come from a 
distance, for her dress was travel -stained and muddy. 
She tottered rather than walked, and when, upon her 
arrival at the gateway on the southern side of London 
Bridge, she found that the hour was past and the 
gates closed for the night, she leant against the wall 
with a faint groan of exhaustion and disappointment. 
After remaining, as if in doubt, for some time, she 
feebly made her way into the village. Here were 
many houses of entertainment, for travellers like her- 
self often arrived too late to enter the gates, and had 
to abide outside for the night. Moreover, house rent 
was dear within the walls of the crowded city, and 
many, whose business brought them to town, found it 
cheaper to take up their abode in the quiet hostels of 
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10 AN APPEAL FOR SHELTER. 

Southwark rather than to stay in the mora expensive 
inns within the walls. The lighta came out hrightly 
from many o£ the casements, with sounds of boiater- 
oua songs and laughter. The woman passed these 
without a pause. Presently she stopped before a 
cottage, from which a feeble light alone showed that 
it was tenanted. 

She knocked at the door. It was opened by a plea- 
sant-faced man of some thirty years old. 

" What is it? " he asked. 

"I am a wayfarer," the woman answered feebly, 
" Canst take me and my child in for the night? " 

" You have made a mistake," the man said ; " this is 
no inn. Further up the road there are plenty of 
places where you can find such accommodation as you 
lack." 

"I have passed them," the woman said, "but all 
seemed full of roisterers. I am wet and weary, and my 
strength is nigh spent I can pay thee, good fellow, and 
I pray you as a Christian to let me come in and sleep 
before your fire for the night When the gates are 
open in the morning I will go; for I have a friend 
within the city who will, methinks, receive me." 

The tone of voice, and the addressing of himself as 
good fellow, at once convinced the mau that the woman 
before him was no common wayfarer. 

"Come in," he said; "Geoffrey Ward is not a man to 
shut his doors in a woman's face on a night like this, 
nor does he need payment for such small hospitaUty. 
Come hither, Madge!" he shouted; and at his voice a 
woman came down from the upper chamber. " Sister," 
he Bud ; " this is a wayfarer who needs shelter for the 
night; she is wet and weary. Do you take her up to 
your room and lend her some dry clothing; then make 
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GOOD SAHARITAMa II 

her a cup of warm posset, which she needs sorely. 
I will fetch an armM of fresh rushes from the shed 
aud strew them here: I will sleep in the smithy. 
Quick, girl," he said sharply; "she is fainting with 
cold and fatigue." And as he spoke he caught the 
woman as she was about to fall, and laid her gently 
on the gronnd. "She is of better station than she 
seems," he said to his sister; "like enough some poor 
lady whose husband has taken part in the troubles ; 
but that is DO business of ours. Quick, Madge, and 
get these wet things off her; she is soaked to the skin. 
I will go round to the Green Dragon and will fetch a 
cup of warm cordial, which I warrant me wiU put 
fresh life into her." 

So sayiug, he took down his flat cap from its peg on 
the wall and went out, while his sister at once pro- 
ceeded to remove the drenched garments and to rub 
the cold bauds of the guest until she recovered con- 
sciousness. When Geoffrey Ward returned, the woman 
was sitting in a settle by the fireside, dressed in a 
warm woollen garment belonging to his sister. Madge 
had thrown fresh wood on the Are, which was blazing 
brightly now. The woman drank the steaming bever- 
age which her host brought with him. The colour 
came faintly ag^ into her cheeks. 

" I thank you, indeed," she said, " for your kindness. 
Had you not taken me in I think I should have died 
at your door, for indeed I could go no further; and 
though I hold not to life, yet would I fain live until I 
have delivered my boy into the hands of those who 
will be kind to him, and this will, I trust, be to-morrow." 

"Say nought about it," Geofirey answered; " Madge 
and I are right glad to have been of service to you. 
It would be a poor world indeed if one could not 
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12 MOTHER AND CHILD. 

give a comer of one's fireside to a fellow -creature on 
such a night aa thia, especially when that fellow- 
creature ia a woman with a child. Poor little chap! he 
looks right well and sturdy, and seems to have taken 
no ill from his journey." 

"Truly, he ia well and sturdy," the mother said, 
looking at him proudly; "indeed I have been almost 
wishing to-day that he were lighter by a few pounds, 
- for in truth I am not used to carry him far, and his 
weight has sorely tried me. His name is Walter, and 
I trust," she added, looking at the powerful figure of 
her host, "that he will grow up as straight and as 
stalwart as yourself." The child, who was about 
three years old, was indeed an exceedingly fine little 
fellow, as he sat, in one scanty garment, in his mother's 
lap, gazing with round eyes at the blazing fire; and 
the smith thought how pretty a picture the child and 
mother made. She was a fair, gentle-looking ^rl 
some two - and - twenty years old, and it was easy 
enough to see now from her delicate features and soft 
shapely hands that she had never been accustomed to 
toil. 

"And now," the smith said,"! will e'en say good- 
night. The hour is late, and I shall be having the watch 
coming along to know why I keep a fire so long after 
the curfew. Should you be a stranger in the city, I 
will gladly act as your guide in the morning to the 
fnends whom you seek, that ia, should they be known 
to me; but if not, we shall doubtless find them without 
difficulty." 

So saying, the smith retired to his bed of rushes in 
the smithy, and soon afterwards the tired visitor, with 
her baby, lay down on the rushes in front of the fire, 
for in those days none of the working or artisan class 
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GILES FLETCUBR. 13 

used beds, which were not indeed, for centuries after- 
wftuda, in usage by the common people. 

In the morning Geoifrey Ward found that his guest 
desired to find one Giles Fletcher, a maker of bow8. 

"I know him well," the smith said. "There are 
many who do a larger business, and hold their heada 
higher; but Giles Fletcher is well esteemed as a good 
workman, whose wares can be depended upon. It is 
often said of him that did he take less pains he would 
thrive more; but he handles each bow that he makes 
as i£ he loved it, and finishes and polishes each with 
his own hand. Therefore he doeth not so much trade 
as those who are less particular with their wares, for 
he hath to charge a high price to be able to live. But 
none who have ever bought his bows have regretted 
the silver which they cost. Many and many a gross 
of arrow-heads have I sold him, and he is well-nigh as 
particular in their make as he is over the spring and 
temper of his own bows. Many a friendly wrangle 
have I bad with him over their weight and finish, and 
it is not many .who find fault with my handiwork, 
though I say it myself; and now, madam, I am at 
your service." 

During the night the wayfarer's clothes had been 
dried. The cloak was of rough quality, such as might 
have been used by a peasant woman; but the rest, 
though of sombre colour, were of good material and 
fashion. Seeing that her kind entertainers would be 
hurt by the offer of money, the lady contented herself 
with thanking Madge warmly, and saying that she 
hoped to come across the bridge one day with Dame 
Fletcher; then, under the guidance of Geofirey, who 
insisted on carrying the hoy, she set out from the 
smith's cottage. They passed under the outer gate 
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14 OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 

and across the bridge, which later on was covered with 
a double line of houses aud shops, but was dow b 
narrow structure. Over the gateway across the river, 
upon pikes, were a number of heads and human limbs. 
The lady shuddered as she looked up. 

"It is an ugly sight," the smith said, "and I can see 
no warrant for such exposure of the dead. There 
are the heads of Wallace, of three of Bobert Bruce's 
brothers, and of many other valiant Scotsmen who 
fought against the king's grandfather some twenty 
years back. But after all they fought for their country, 
just as Harold and our ancestors against the Normans 
under William, and I think it a foul shame that men 
who have done no other harm should be beheaded, 
still less that their heads and limbs should be stuck up 
there gibbering at all passers-by. There are over a 
score of them, and every fresh trouble adds to their 
number; " but pardon mo," he said suddenly as a sob 
from the figure by bia side called his attention from 
the heads on the top of the gateway, " I am rough and 
heedless in speech, as my sister Madge does often tell 
me, and it may well be that I have said something 
which wounded you" 

"You meant no ill," the lady replied; "it was my 
own thoughts and troubles whidi drew tears from me; 
say not more about it, I pray you." 

They passed under the gateway, with its ghastly 
burden, and were soon in the crowded streets of Lon- 
don. High overhead the houses extended, each story 
advandng beyond that below it untO the occupiers of 
the attics could well-nigh shake hands across. They 
soon left the more crowded streets, and turning to the 
right, after ten minutes walking, the smith stopped in 
front of a bowyer shop near Ald^te. 
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AN OLD FRIEND. 15 

"This ia the shop," he Baid, "and there is Giles 
Fletcher himself trying the spring and pull of one of his 
bows. Here I will leave yoa, and will one of these days 
return to inquire if your health has taken ought of harm 
by the rough buffeting of the storm of yester-even." 

So saying he handed the child to its mother, and 
with a wave of the hand took his leave, not waiting to 
listen to the renewed thanks which his late guest en- 
deavoured to give him. 

The shop was open in front, a projecting penthouse 
sheltered it from the weather; two or three bows lay 
upon a wide shelf in front, and several large sheaves 
of arrows tied together stood by the wall. A powerful 
man of some forty years old was standing in the middle 
of the shop with a bent bow in hia arm, taking aim at 
a spot in the wall Through an open doot three men 
could be seen in an inner workshop cutting and shap- 
ing the wood for bows. The bowyer looked round as 
his visitor entered the shop, and then, with a sudden 
exclamation, lowered the bow. 

" Hush, Oilesl" the lady exclaimed; "it is I, but name 
DO names; it were best that none knew me here." 

The craftsman closed the door of communication 
into the inner room. " My Lady Alice," he exclaimed 
in a low tone, "you here, and in such a guise?" 

" Surely it is I," the lady sighed, "although some- 
times I am well-nigh inclined to ask myself whether it. 
be truly I or not, or whether tlus be not all a dreadful 
dream." 

" I had beard but vaguely of your troubles," Giles 
Fletcher said, "but hoped that the rumours were false. 
Ever since the Duke of Kent was executed the air has 
been full of rumours. Then came news of the killing 
of Mortimer and of the imprisonment of the king's 
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mother, and it was said that many who were thought 
to be of her party had been attacked and slain, and I 
heard — " and there he stopped. 

" You heard rightly, good Giles, it is all true, A 
week after the slaying of Mortimer a band of knights 
and men-at-arms arrived at our castle and demanded 
admittance in the king's name. Sir Roland refused, 
for he had news that many were taking up arms, but 
it waa useles.H. The castle was attacked, and after 
three days' fighting, was taken. Boland waa killed, 
and I waa cast out with my child. Afterwards* they 
repented that they had let me go, and searched far 
and wide for me; but I was hidden in the cottage of a 
wood-cutter. They were too busy in hunting down 
others whom they proclaimed to be enemies of the 
king, Rs they had wrongfully said of Roland, who had 
but done his duty faithfully to Queen Isabella, and 
was assuredly no enemy of her son, although be might 
well be opposed to the weak and indolent king, his 
father. However, when the search relaxed I borrowed 
the cloak of the good man's wife and set out for Lon- 
don, whither I have travelled on foot, believing that 
you and Bertha would take me in and shelter me in 
my great need," 

"Ay, that will we willingly," Giles said. " Was not 
Bertha your nurse? and to whom should you come if 
not to her? But will it please you to mount the stairs, 
for Bertha will not forgive me if I keep you talking 
down here. What a joy it will be to her to see you 

So saying, Giles led the way to the apartment 
abova There was a scream of surprise and joy from 
his wife, and then Giles quietly withdrew down-stairs 
again, leaving the women to cry in each other's arms. 
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A BROEEM-HXABTED LADT. 17 

A few days later Geoffrey Ward entered the shop of 
GOea Fletcher." 

" I have brought you twenty score of arrow-heads. 
Master Giles," he said. "They have heen longer in 
hand than is usual with me, but I have been pressed. 
And how goes it with the lady whom I brought to your 
door last week?" 

" But sadly. Master Ward, very sadly, as I told you 
when I came across to thank you again in her name 
and my own for your kindness to her. She was but 
in poor plight after her journey; poor thing, she 
was httle accustomed to such wet and hardship, and 
doubtless they took all the more effect because she was 
low in spirit and wei^ened with much grieving. That 
night she was taken with a sort of fever, hot and cold 
by toms, and at times off her head. Since then she 
has lain in a high fever and does not know even my 
wife ; her thoughts ever go hack to the storming of the 
castle, and she cries aloud and begs them to spare her 
lord's life It is pitiful to hear her. The leech gives 
but small hope for her life, and in troth. Master Ward, 
methinks that God would deal most gently with her 
were he to take her. Her heart is already in her 
husband's grave, for she was ever of a most loving 
and faithful nature. Here there would be little 
comfort for her — she would fret that her boy would 
never inherit the lands of his father; and although she 
knows well enough that she would be always welcome 
'here, and that Bertha would serve her aa gladly and 
faithfuUy as ever she did when she was her nurse, yet 
she could not but greatly feel the change. She was 
tenderly brought up, being, as I told you last week, 
the only daughter of Sir Harold Broome. Her brother, 
who but a year ago became lord of Broomecastle at the 
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18 THE child's FUTUEB, 

death of his father, was one of (he queen's men, oud it 
was he, I believe, who brought Sir Roland Somera to 
that side. He was slain on £e same night as Mortimer, 
and his lands, like those of Sir Boliuid, have been seized 
by the crown. The child upstairs is by right heir to 
both estates, seeing that his unde died unmarried 
They will doubtless be conferred upon those who have 
aided the young king in freeing himself from his 
mother's domination, for which, indeed although I 
lament that Lady AUce should have suffered so sorely 
in the doing of it, I blame him not at all. He is a 
noble prince and will make us a great king, and the 
doings of his mother have been a shame to ua all. 
However, I meddle not In politics. If the poor lady 
dies, as methinks is well-nigh certain, Ber^a and I 
will bring up the boy as our own. I have talked it 
over with my wife, and so far she and I are not of one 
mind I think it will be best to keep him in ignorance 
of his birth and lineage, since the knowledge cannot 
benefit him, and will but render him discontented with 
hia lot and make him disinclined to take to my calling, 
in which he might otherwise earn a living and rise to 
he a respected citizen. But Bertha hath notions. You 
have not taken a wife to yourself. Master Geofirey, or 
you would know that women oft have fancies which 
wander widely from hard facts, and she says she 
would have him brought up as a man-at-arms, so that 
he may do valiant deeds, and win back some day the 
title and honour of his family," 

Geoffrey Ward laughed. " Trust a woman for being 
romantic," he said. *' However, Master Fletcher, you 
need not for the present trouble about the diild's 
calling, even should its mother die. At anyrate, 
whether he follows your trade, or whether the blood 
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EDUOtJRS or WAB. 19 

in hia veina leads him to take to martial deeds, the 
knowledge of arms may well be of use to him, and I 
promise yon that such skill as I have I will teach him 
when he grows old enough to wield swmrd end battle- 
axe. Aa you know I may, without boasting, say 
that he could scarce have a better master, seeing that 
I have for three years carried away the prize for the 
best sword-player at the sports. Methinks the boy 
will grow up into a strong and stalwart man, for be is 
truly a splendid lad. Aa to archery, he need not go 
far to learn it, since your apprentice, Will Parker, 
last year won the prize as the best marksman in 
the city bounds. Trust me, if bis tastea lie that 
way we will between us turn him out a rare man-at- 
arms. But I must stand gossiping no longer; the 
rumours that we are likely ere long to have war with 
France, have rarely bettered my trada Since the 
wars in Scotland men's anns have rusted somewhat, 
and my twg men are hard at work mending armour 
and fitting swords to hilta, and forging pike-heads. 
You see I am a citizen though I dwell outside the 
bounds, because house rent is cheaper and I get 
my charcoal without paying the city dues. So I can 
work somewhat lower than those in the walls, and I 
have good custom from many in Kent, who know that 
my arms ore of as good temper as those turned out by 
any craftsman in the city," 

Giles Fletcher's anticipations as to the result of his 
guest's illness turned oat to be well founded. The 
fever abated, but left her prostrate in strength. For a 
few weeks she lingered; but she seemed to have little 
bold of life, and to care not whether she lived or died. 
So, gradually she faded away. 

"I know you wjU take qare of my boy as if be were 
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20 A HOIHEB'3 LAST REQUEBX 

your own, Bertlta," she aaid one day; "and you and 
your husband will be far better protectors for him 
than I should have been had I lived. Teach him to 
be honest and trua It were better, methinka, that 
ho grew up thinking you his father and mother, for 
otherwise he may grow discontented with his lot; but 
this I leave with you, and you must speak or keep 
silent according as you see his disposition and mind. 
If he is content to settle down to a peaceful life here, 
say nought to him which would unsettle his mind; 
but if Walter turn out to have an adventurous dis- 
position, then tell him as much as you think fit of his 
history, not encouraging him to hope to recover his 
father's lands and mine, for that can never be, seeing 
that before that time can come they would have been 
enjoyed for many years by others; but that he may 
learn to bear himself bravely and gently as becomes 
one of good blood." 

A few days later Lady Alice breathed her last, and 
at her own request was buried quietly and without 
pomp, as if she had been a child of the bowman, a 
plain stone with the name "Dame Alice Somers," 
marking the grave. 

The boy grew and tiirove until at fourteen years 
old there was no stronger or sturdier lad of his age 
within the city hounds. Oiles had caused him to be 
taught to read and write, accomplishments which were 
common among the citizens, although they were until 
long afterwards rare among the warhke harons. The 
greater part of his time, however, was spent in sports 
with lads of his own age in Uoorfields beyond the 
walls. The war with France was now raging, and as 
was natural, the boys in their games imitated the doings 
of theu: elders, and mimic battles, ofttimes grow- 
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Walter's trainino. 21 

ing into earnest, were fought between the lads o£ the 
diflTerent wards. Walter Fletcher, as he was knowa 
among his play-{ellows, had by his strength and cour- 
age won for himself the proud position of captain of 
the boys of the ward of Aldgate. 

Qeoffi^y Ward had kept his word, and had already 
begun to give the lad lessons in the use of arms. When 
not engaged otherwise Walter would, almost every 
afternoon, cross London Bridge and would spend hours 
in the armourer's forga Geoffrey's business had grown, 
for the war had caused a great demand for arms, and 
he had now six men working in the forge. As soon aa 
the boy could handle a light tool Geoffi^y allowed him 
to work, and although not able to wield the heavy 
sledge Walter was able to do much of the finer work. 
Geoffrey encourt^ed him in this, as, in the first place, 
the use of the tools greatly strengthened the boy's 
muscles, and gave him an acquaintance with arms. 
Moreover, Geoffrey was still a bachelor, and "he thought 
that the boy, whom he as well as Giles had come to 
love as a son, might, should he not take np the trade 
of war, prefer the occupation of an armourer to that 
of a bowmaker, in which case he would take him 
some day as bis partner in the forge. After work was 
over and the men had gone away Geoffrey would 
give the lad instructions in the use of the arms at 
which he bad been at work, and so quick and strong 
was he that he rapidly acquired their use, and Geof- 
frey foresaw that he would one day, should hb thoughts 
turn that way, prove a mighty man-at-arma V 

It was the knowledge which he acquired from Geof- 
frey which had much to do with Walter's position 
among his comrades. The skill and strength which he 
had acquired in wielding the hammer, and by practice 
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with the sword rendered him a formidable opponent 
with the sticks, which formed the weapooB in the 
mimic battles, and indeed not a few were the com- 
plaints which were brought before Qiles Fletcher of 
bruises and hurts caused by him. 

"You are too turbulent, "Walter," the bowyer said 
one day when a haberdasher from the ward of Alders- 
gate came to complain that bis son's head bad been 
badly cut by a blow with a club from Walter Fletcher. 
"You are always getting into trouble, and are becom- 
ing the terror of other boya. Why do you not play 
more quietly? The feuds between the boys of differ- 
ent wards are becoming a serious nuisance, and many 
injuries have been inflicted. I hear that the mat- 
ter has been mentioned in the Common Council, and 
that there is a talk of issuing an order that no boy 
not yet apprenticed to a trade shall be allowed to carry 
a club, and that any found doing so shall be publicly 
whipped." 

" I don't want to be turbulent," Walter said; " but if 
the Alder^ate boys will defy us, what are wo to do? 
I don't hit harder than I can help, and if Jonah Harris 
would leave his head unguarded I could not help hit- 
ting it." 

"1 tell you it won't do, Walter," Giles stud. "You will 
be getting yourself into sore trouble. You are growing 
too masterful altogether, and have none of the quiet 
demeanour and peaceful air which becomes an honest 
citizen. In another six months you will be apprenticed, 
and then I hope we shall hear no more of these 
doings." 

"My father is talking of apprenticing me. Master 
Gfeoffrey," Walter said that evening. "1 hope that you 
will, as you were good enough to promise, talk with 
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him about apprenticing me to your craft rather than 
to bis. I Bbould never take to the making of bows, 
though, indeed, I like well to use them ; and Will Parker, 
who is teaching me, says that I show rare promise; 
but it would never be to my taste to stand all day saw- 
ing, and smoothing, and polishing. One bow is to me 
much Uke another, though my father holds that there 
are rare differences between them ; but it is a nobler 
craft to work on iron, and next to using arms the most 
pleasant thing surely is to make them. One can fancy 
what good blows the sword will give and what hard 
knocks the armour will turn aside; but some day. Mas- 
ter Geoffrey, when I have served my time, I mean to 
follow the army. There is always work there for 
armourers to do, and sometimes at a pinch they may 
even get their share of fighting," 

Walter did not venture to say that he would prefer 
to be a man-at-arms, for such a sentiment would be 
deemed as outrageous in the ears of a quiet city crafts- 
man as would the proposal of the son of such a man 
nowadays to enlist as a soldier. The armourer smiled; 
he knew well enough what was in Walter's mind. It had 
cost Geoffrey himself a hard stru^le to settle down to 
a craft, and he deemed it but natural that with the 
knightJy blood flowing in Walter's veins he should long 
to distinguish himself in the field. He said nothing of 
this, however, but renewed his promise to speak to 
Giles Fletcher, deeming that a few years passed in his 
forge would be the best preparation which Walter could 
have for a career as a soldier. 
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WEEK later a party o£ knights and court 
gallants, riding across the fields vithout the 
walls, checked their horses to look at a 
struggle which was going on between two 
parties of boya One, which was apparently 
the most powerful, had driven the other off from a heap 
of rubbish which had been carried without the walls. 
Each party had a flag attached to a stick, and the boys 
were armed with clubs such as those carried by the 
apprentice boys. Many of them carried mimic shields 
made of wood, and had stuffed their flat caps with wool 
or shavings, the better to protect theic heads from blows. 
The smaller party had just been driven from the heap, 
and their leader was urging them to make another 
effort to regain it. 

" That is a gallant-looking lad, and a sturdy, my Lord 
de Vaux," a boy of about ten years of age said. " He 
bears himself like a young knight, and he has had some 
hard knocks, for, see, the blood is streaming down his 
face. One would scarcely expect to see these varlets of 
the city playing so roughly." 

"The dtizena have proved themselves sturdy fighters 
before now, my prince," the other said; " they are ever 
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independeot, and hold to their rights even agwist the 
king. The contingent which the city sends to the ware 
bears itself as well as those of any of the barons." 

"See!" the boy interrupted, "they are going to charge 
agun. Their leader has himself seized the flag and has 
swung his shield behind him, just as a knight might do 
if leading the stormers against a place of strength. Let 
OS stop till we see the end of it." 

With a shout of " Aldgate! Aldgate! " the leader of 
the assailants dashed forward, followed by his com- 
rades, and with a rush reached the top of the heap. 

"Well done!" the young prince exclaimed, clapping 
his hands. "See how he lays about him with that club 
of his. There, he has knocked down the leader of the 
defenders as if his club had been a battle-axe. Well 
done, young sir, well done! But his followers waver. 
The others are too strong for them. Stand, you cowards, 
rally round your leader!" and in his enUiusiasm the 
young prince urged his horse forward to the scene of 
conflict. 

But the assailants were mastered; few of them could 
gain the top of the heap, and those who did so were 
beaten back from it by the defenders. Heavy blows 
were exchanged, and blood flowed freely from many of 
their heads and faces, for in those days boys thought 
less than they do now of hard knocks, and manliness 
and courage were considered the first of virtues. Their 
leader, however, stiU stood his ground on the crest, 
though hardly pressed on all sides, and used his club 
both to strike and parry with a skill which aroused 
the warmest admiration on the part of the prince. In 
vain his followers attempted to come to his rescue; 
each time they stru^led up the heap they were beaten 
back again by those on the crest. 
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" Yield thee prisoner," the assailants of their leader 
shouted, and the prince in hia excitement echoed the 
cry. The lad, however, heard or heeded them not He 
still kept his flag aloft in his left hand. With a sudden 
spring he struck down one of his opponents, plucked 
up their flag from the ground, and then fought hie way 
back through his foes to the edge of the battle ground ; 
then a heavy blow struck him on the temple, and, still 
holding the flags, he rolled senseless to the foot of the 
heap. The defenders with shouts of triumph were 
rushing down when the prince urged his horse forward. 

"Cease!" he said authoritatively. "Enough has been 
done, my young masters, and the sport is becoming a 
broil." 

Hitherto the lads, absorbed in their strife, had paid 
but little heed to the party of onlookers; but at the 
word they at once arrested their arms, and, baring their 
heads, stood still in confusion. 

" No harm is done," the prince said, " though your 
sport is of the roughest; but I fear that your leader is 
hurt, he moves not; lift his head from the ground." 
The boy was indeed still insensible. " My lords," the 
prince said to the knighta who bad now ridden up, " I 
fear that this boy is badly hurt; he is a gallant lad, and 
has the spirit of a true knight in him, citizen's son 
though he be. My Lord de Vaux, will you bid your 
squire ride at full speed to the Tower and tell Master 
Roger, the leech, to come here with all haste, and to 
bring such nostrums as may be needful for restoring 
the boy to life." 

The Tower was but half a mile distant, but before 
Master Roger arrived Walter had already recovered 
consciousness, and was iust sitting up when the leech 
hurried up to the spot. 
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"You have arrived too late. Master Roger," the prince 
said.; "bat I doubt not that a dose of your cordials may 
yet be of use, for he is still dazed, and the blow he gob 
would have cracked his akull had it been a thin one." 

The leech poured some cordial from a vial into a 
small silver cup and held it to the boy's lips. It waa 
potent and nigh took his breath away; but when be had 
drunk it he struggled to his feet, looking ashamed and 
confused when he saw himself the centre of attention 
of so many knights of the court. 

" What IB thy name, good lad ?" the prince asked. 

" I am known as Walter Fletcher." 

" You are a brave lad," the prince said, " and if you 
bear you as well as a man sa you did but now, I would 
wish no better to ride beside me in the day of battla 
Should the time ever come when you tire of the peace- 
able life of a citizen and wish to take service in the 
wars, go to the Tower and ask boldly for the Prince of 
Wales, and I wilt enroll you among my own men-at- 
arms, and I promise you that you shall have your share 
of fighting as stark as that of the assault of yon heap. 
Now, my lords, let us ride on; I crave your pardon for 
having so long detained you." ' ' 

Walter was some days before he could E^in cross 
London Bridge to inform hia friend Geofirey of the 
honour which had befallen him of being addressed by 
the Prince of Wales. During the interv^ he waa forced 
to lie abed, and he was soundly rated 1^ Master Giles 
for again getting into mischief. Geoffrey was far more 
sympathetic, and said, "Well, Walter, although I would 
not that Ga^er Giles heard me say so, I think you have 
hod a piece of rare good fortune. It may be that you 
may never have cause to recall the young prince's pro- 
mise to him ; hut should you some day decide to embrace 
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the calling of arms, you could wish for nothing better 
than to ride behind the Prince of Walea. He ifl, by all 
accounts, of a most noble and generous disposition, and 
is said, young as he is, to be already highly skilled in 
arms. Men say that he will be a wise king and a gal- 
lant captain, such a one as a brave Boldier might be 
proud to follow; and as the king will be sure to give 
him plenty of opportunities of distinguishing himself, 
(hose who ride with him may be certain of a chance of 
doing valorous deeds. I will go across the bridge to- 
morrow, and will have a talk with Master Fletcher. 
The sooner you are apprenticed, the sooner you will be 
out of your time; and since Madge married eight years 
since I have been lonely in the bouse and shall be glad 
to have you with me." 

Geoffrey Ward found hie friend more ready to accede 
to bis request, that Walter should be apprenticed to 
him, than he had expected. The bowyer, indeed, was 
a quiet man, and the high spirits and somewhat tur- 
bulent disposition of his young charge gave him so 
much uneasiness, that he was not sorry the responsibil- 
ity of keeping him in order should be undertaken by 
Geoffrey. Moreover, he could not but agree with the 
ailment, that the promise of the Prince of Wales 
offered a more favourable opportunity for Walter to 
enter upon the career of arms, and so, perhaps, some 
day to win his way back to rank and honours, than 
could have been looked for. Therefore, on the follow- 
ing week Walter was indentured to the armourer, and, 
as was usual at the time, left his abode in Aldgate and 
took up his residence with his master. He threw him- 
self with his whole heart into the work, and by the 
time he was fifteen was on the way to become a 
skilful craftsman. His frame and muscles developed 
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with labour, and he was now able to swing all eave 
the very heaviest hammers in the shop. He had never 
abated in hia practice at arms, and every day when 
work was over, he and his master had a long bout 
together with cudgel or quarter-staff, sword or axe; 
Walter of course used light weapons, but so quick was 
he with them that Geoffrey Wsxd acknowledged that 
he needed to put out all his skill to hold his own 
with his pupil. But it was not alone with Geoffrey 
that Walter had an opportunity of learning the use of 
arma Whenever a soldier, returned from the wars, 
came to have a weapon repaired by the armourer, he 
would be sure of an invitation to come in in the even- 
ing and take a stoup of ale, and tell of the battles and 
sieges he had gone through, and in the course of the 
evening would be asked to have a bout of arms with 
the young apprentice, whom Geoffrey represented as 
being eager to learu how to use the sword as well as 
bow to make it 

Thus Walter became accustomed to different styles 
of fighting, hut found that very few, indeed, of their 
visitors were nearly so well skilled with their arms as 
his master. Some of the soldiers were mortified at 
finding themselves unable to hold their own with a 
boy; others would take their reverses in good part and 
would come agiun, bringing with them some comrade 
known to be particularly skilled with his weapons, to 
try the temper of the armourer's apprentice. At the 
age of fifteen Walter had won the prize at the sports, 
both for the best cudgel play and for the best sword- 
and-buckler play among the apprentices, to the great 
disgust of many who had almost reached the age of 
manhood and were just out of tiieir time. 

On Sundays Walter always spent the day with Giles 
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Fletcher and his wife, going to mssa with them and 
walkiog in the fields, where, after service, the citizens 
much congregated. Since Walter bad gone to work 
he had taken no part in the fights end frolics of his 
former comrades; he was, in fact, for too tired at the 
end of his day's work to have any desire to do aught 
but to sit and listen to the tales of the wars, of the 
many old soldiers who pervaded the country. Some 
of these men were disabled by wounds or long service, 
but the greater portion were idle scamps, who cared 
not for the hard blows and sufferings of a campaign, 
liking better to hang about taverns drinking, at the 
expense of those to whom they related fabulous tales 
of the gallant actions they had performed. Many, too, 
wandered over the country, sometimes in twos or 
threes, sometimes in larger bands, robbing and often 
murdering travellers or attacking lonely houses. When 
in one part or another their ill deeds became too noto- 
rious, t^e sheriffs would call out a posse of men and 
they would be bunted down like wild beasts. It was 
not, however, easy to catch them, for great tracts of 
forests still covered a large portion of the country and 
afforded them shelter. 

Id the country round Londcm these pests were very 
numerous, for here, more than anywhere else, was 
there a chance of plunder. The ewamps on the south 
side of the river had especially evil reputation. From 
Southwark to Putney stsstched a marshy country over 
which, at high tides, the river frequently flowed. 
Here and there were wretched huts, difficult of access 
and affording good hiding-places for those pursued 
by justice, since searchers could be seen approaching 
a long way off, and escape could be made by paths 
across the swamp known only to the dwellers there, 
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and where heavily armed men dared not follow. Further 
Bouth, in the wild country round Westerham, where 
miles of heath and forest stretched away in all direc- 
tiona, was another noted place where the robber va- 
grants mustered thickly, and the Sheriff of Kent had 
much trouble with them. 

The lawa in those days were extremely severe, and 
death was the penalty of those caught plundering. 
The extreme severity of the laws, however, operated in 
favour of its breakers, since the sympathy of the people 
who had little to lose was with them, and unless 
caught red-handed in the act they could generally 
escape, since none save those who had themselves been 
robbed would say aught that would place the pursuers 
on their traces, or give testimony which would cost the 
life of a fellow-creature. The citizens of London were 
loud in their complaints agunst the discharged soldiera, 
for it was upon them that the loss mainly fell, and it 
was on theur petitions to the king that the sherifib of 
Middlesex and Hertford, Essex, Surrey, and Kent, 
were generally stirred up to put down the ill-doers. 

Sometimes these hunts were conducted in a whole- 
sale way, and the whole posse of a county would be 
called out Then all found within its limits who had 
not land or visible occupation were collected. Any 
against whom charges could be brought home were 
hung without more ado, and the rest were put on board 
ship uid sent across the sea to the army. Sometimes, 
when they found the country becoming loo hot for 
them, these men would take service with some knight 
or noble going to the war, anxious to take with him aa 
strong a following as might be, and not too particular 
08 to the character of his soldiers. 

Walter, being of an adventurous spirit, waa some- 
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times woDt of a summer evening, when his work was 
done, to wander across the marshes, taking with him 
his how and arrows, and often bringing home a wild 
duck or two which he had shot in the pools. More 
than once aurly men had accosted him, and had 
threatened to knock him on head if they again found 
him wandering that way; but Walter laughed at their 
threats, and seeing, that though but an apprentice lad, 
he might be able to send an arrow as straight to the 
mark as another, they were content to leave him alone. 

One day when he was well-nigh in the heart of the 
swamp of Lambeth be saw a figure making his way 
across. The hour was already late and the night was 
falling, and the appearance of the man was so different 
from that of the usual denizens of the swamp that 
Walter wondered what his business there might be. 
Scarcely knowing why he did so, Walter threw himself 
down among some low brushwood and watched the 
approaching figure. When he came near he recognized 
the face, and saw, to his surprise, that it was a knight 
who had but the day before stopped at the armourer's 
shop to have two rivets put in his hauberk. He had 
particularly noticed him, because of the airogant 
manner in which he spoke. Walter had himself put 
in the rivets, and had thought, as he buckled on the 
armour again, how unpleasant a countenance was that 
of its wearer. He was a tall and powerful man, and 
would have been handsome had not his eyes been too 
closely set together; bis nose was narrow, and the ex- 
pression of his face reminded Walter of a hawk. He 
had now laid aside his helmet, and his figure was 
covered with a long cloak. 

"He is up to no good," Walter said to himself, "for 
what dealings could a knight honestly have with the 
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mffiaos who haunt these swamps. It is aeeuredly no 
business of mine, but it may lead to an adventure, and 
I hare had no real fun since I left Aldgate. I will fol- 
low and see it I can get to the bottom of the mystery." 

When be came close to the spot where Walter was 
lying the knight paused and looked round as if un- 
certain of his way. For four or five minutes be stood 
3till, and then gave a shout of "Humphrey" at the top 
of bis voice. It was answered by a distant "Hallol" 
and looking in the direction from which the answer 
bad come, Walter saw a figure appear above some 
bushes some four hundred yards distant The knight 
at once directed bis steps in that direction, and Walter 
crept cautiously after him. 

"A pest upon these swamps and quagmires," the 
knight said angrily as he neared the'otber. "Why didst 
not meet me and ^ow me the way through, as before?" 

"I thought that as you had come once you would 
be able to find your way hither again," the man said. 
"Had I thought that you would have missed it I would 
have come ten times as far, ratber than have had my 
name shouted all over the country. However, there 
is no one to hear, did you shout thrice as loud, so no 
harm is done." 

"I thought I saw a figure a short time since," the 
knight said. 

The man looked round in all directions. 

"I see none," he said, "and you may have been mis- 
taken, for the light is waning fast. It were ill for 
anyone I caught prying about bera But come in, sir 
knight; my hovel is not what your lordship is accus- 
tomed to, but we may as well talk there as here be- 
neath the sky." . 

The two men disappp^ared from Walter's sight. The 
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latter in much sarprbe crept forward, but until he 
reached the spot where he had laat seen the speakers 
he was unable to account for their disappearance. 
Then he saw that the spot, although apparently a mere 
clump of bushes no higher than the surrounding coun- 
try, was really an elevated hummock of ground. Any 
one might have passed close to the bushes without sus- 
pecting that aught lay among them. In the centre, 
however, the ground had been cut away, and a low 
doorway, almost hidden by the bushes, gave access into 
a half subternuiean but; the roof was formed of an 
old boat turned bottom upwards, and this had been 
covered with brown turf. It waa an excellent place 
of concealment, as searchers might have passed within 
a foot of the bushes without suspecting that aught lay 
concealed within them. 

"A clever hiding-place," Walter thought to himself. 
"No wonder the posse search these tfwamps in vain. 
This is the lowest and wettest part of the swamp, and 
would be but lightly searched, tor none would suspect 
that there was a human habitation among these brown 
ditches and stagnant pools." 

To hia disappointment the lad conld hear nothing of 
the conversation which was going on within the hut. 
The murmur of voices came to his ear, but no words 
were audible; however, he remained patiently, thinking 
that perhaps as they came out a word might be said 
which would give him a clue to the object of the mys- 
terious interview between a knight and one who was 
evidently a fugitive from justice. 

His patience was rewarded. In the half hour which 
he waited the night had fallen, and a thick fog which 
was rising over the swamps rendered it difficult to dis- 
cern anything at the distance of a few paces. 
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"Yon are quite sure tli&t you can man^e it?" a 
voice said as the t^ro men issued from the hut 

"There is no difficulty in manf^ing it," the other 
replied, "if the boat is punctual to the hour named. 
It will he getting dusk then, and if one boat runs into 
another no one need he surprised. Such accidents will 



"They will he here just before nightfall," the otiier 
said, "and you will know the boat by the white majitle 
the lady will wear. The reward will he fifty pieces 
of gold, of which you have received ten as earnest 
You can trust me, and if the job he well done I shall 
take no count of the earnest money." 

"You may consider it as good aa done," the other 
replied. "If the boat is there the matter is settled. 
Now I will lead you back acrons the swamps. I would 
not give much for your life if you tried to find the 
way alone. Who would have thought when you got 
me off from being hung, after that little affair at 
Bruges, that I should be able to make myself useful 
to your worship?" 

"You may be sure," the knight replied, "that it was 
just because I foresaw that you might be useful that I 
opened the doors of your cell that night It is always 
handy in times like these to be able to lay one's hand on 
a man whom you can hang if you choose to open your 
mouth." 

"Did it not strike you, sir knight, that it might 
enter my mind that it would be very advisable for me 
to free myself from one who stands towards me in that 
relation?" 

"Certainly it did," the knight replied; "but as I 
happen to be able to make it for your interest to serve 
me, that matter did not trouble me. I knew better 
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than to bring money into this swamp of yours, when 
I might be attacked hy half a dozen ruffians like your- 
self; and I took the precaution of informing Peter, the 
captain of my men-at-arms, of the spot to which I was 
going, bidding him, in case I came not back, to set a 
hue and cry on foot and hunt down all who might be 
found here, with the especial description of your 
worthy self." 

Walter could hear no more; he had taken off his 
shoes and followed them at a distance, and their voices 
still acted as a guide to him through the swamp. But 
he feared to keep too close, as, altiiough the darkness 
would conceal his %ure, he might at any moment 
tread in a pool or ditch, and so betray his presence. 
Putting his toot each time to the ground with the 
greatest caution, he moved quietly after them. They 
spoke little more, but their heavy footsteps on the 
swampy ground were a sufficient guidance for him. 
At last these ceased suddenly. A few words were 
spoken, and then be heard returning steps. He drew 
aside a few feet and crouched down, saw a dim figure 
pass through the mist, and then resumed his way. 

The ground was firmer now, and, replacing his shoes, 
he walked briskly on As he neared the higher 
ground along which the road ran he heard two horse- 
men galloping away in the distanca He now turned 
his face east, and after an hour's walking he reached 
the armourer's. 

" Why, Walter, you are late," the smith said. " The 
men are in bed this hour or more, and I myself can 
scarce keep awaka Where hast thou been, my boy? " 

"I have been in the awamps and lost my way," 
Walter replied. 

" It is a bad neighbourhood, lad, and worse are the 
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people who live there. If I had my way the whole 
posae should be called out, and the marshes searched 
from end to end, and all found there should be knocked 
on head and thrown into their own ditches. There 
would be no fear of any honest man coming to his end 
thereby; but now to bed, lad. You can tell me all 
about it to-morrow; but we have a r^e day's work 
before us, and the fire must be alight at daybreak." 

On his way back Walter had debated with himself 
whether to inform his master of what had happened. 
He was, however, bent upon having an adventure 
on his own account, and it was a serious thing in 
those days for au apprentice lad to bring an accusation 
against a noble. The city would not indeed allow 
even an apprentice to be overridden, and although 
Qeofirey Ward's forge stood beyond the city walls it 
was yet within the liberties, the city allowing its 
craftsmen to open shops just outside the gates, and to 
enjoy the same privileges as if dwelling actually within 
the walls. 

On the following afternoon Walter asked leave to 
cease work an hour earlier than usual, as he wished to 
go across into the city. The armourer was surprised, 
since this was the first time that such a thing had hap- 
pened since the lad had worked for him. 

"What are you up to, Walter? — some mischief, I 
will be bound. Go, lad; you have worked so steadily 
that you have well earned more than an hour's holiday 
should you want it." 

Walter crossed the bridge, and seeking out four or 
five of his old companions, begged them to bring their 
bows and clube and rejoin bim at the stairs by London 
Bridge. To their laughing inquiries whether he meant 
to go a-shooting of ^h, be told them to ask no ques- 
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tioDS until they joined him. As soon as work was 
over the boys gathered at the steps, where Walter had 
already engaged a boat. There were eome mocking 
inquiries from the watermen standing about as to 
where they were going shooting. Walter answered 
with some light chaff, and, two of the party taking 
oars, they started up the river," 

" Now I will tell you what we are bent on." Walter 
said. " From some words I overheard I believe that 
some of the ruffians over in the marshes are this even- 
ing going to make an attack upOB a boat with a lady 
in it coming down the river. We will be on Uie spot, 
and can give them a reception such aa they do not 
expect" 

"Do you know who the lady is, Walter!" 

"I have not the least idea. I only caught a few 
words, and may be wrong; still it will do no harm 
should I be mistaken." 

The tide was running down strongly, for there had 
been a good deal of rain during the preceding week, 
and all night it had poured heavily. It was fine now, 
but the stream was running down thick and turbid, 
and it needed all the boys' efforts to force the wherry 
against it They rowed by turns; all were fairly 
expert at the exercise, for in those days the Thames 
was at once the great highway and playground of 
London. To the wharves below the bridge ^ips 
brought the rich merchandise of Italy and the Low 
Countries; while from above, the grain, needed for the 
wants of the great city was floated down in barges from 
the west 

Passing thoTemple, the boys rowed along by the green 
banks and fields as far as Westminster, which at that 
time was almost a rival of the city, for here were the 
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&bbey and great monastery; here were the king's palace 
and court, and the hoasee of many of his nobles. Then 
they went along by the low shores of Millbank, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out for boats going down with the 
stream. It was already getting dark, for Walter had 
not allowed for the strength of the stream, and he was 
full of anxiety lest he should arrive too late. 
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CHAPTER III 

A THWABTED PLOT. 

I BOAT was rowing rapidly down the stream. 

It had passed the village of Chelsea, and 

the men were doing their heat to reach their 

destination at Westminster before nightfall. 

Two men were rowing; in the stem sat a 

lady with a girl of about eleven years old. A woman, 

evidently a Bervant, sat beside the lady, while behind, 

steering the boat, was an elderly retainer. 

" It is getting dark," the lady said; " I would that 
my cousin James had not detained us so long at Kich- 
mond, and then after all he was unable to accompany 
us. I like not being out on the river so late." 

" No, indeed, my lady," the woman replied; " I have 
heard tell lately much of the doings of the river piratea 
They say that boats are often picked up stove in 
and broken, and that none know what had become of 
their occupants, and that bodies, gashed and hewn, are 
often found floating in the river." 

"How horrible," the girl said; "your tals makes 
me shiver, Martha; I would you had said nothing about 
It till we were on land again." 

"Do not be afraid, Edith," the lady said cheerfully; 
" we shall soon be safe at Westminster." 
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There were now only two or three boats to be seen 
on the river. They were nearing the end of their 
journey now, and the great pile of the Abbey could be 
seen through the darknees. A boat with several men 
in it was seen rowing across the river towards the 
Lambeth side. It was awkwardly managed. 

" Look out! " the steersman of the boat coming down 
stream shouted; "you will run into us if you don't 
mind." 

An order was given in the other boat, the men 
strained to their oars, and in an instant the boat ran 
with a crash into the side of the other, cutting it down 
to the water's edge. For a minute there was a wild 
scene of confusion; the women shrieked, the watermen 
shouted, and, thinking that it was an accident, strove, 
as the boat sank from under them, to climb into that 
which had run them down. They were speedily un- 
deceived. One was sunk by a heavy blow with an oar, 
the other was stabbed with a dagger, while the assail- 
ants struck fiercely at the old msJi and the women. 

At this moment, however, a third boat made its 
appearance on the scene, its occupants uttering loud 
shouts. As they rowed towards the spot their approach 
was heralded by a shower of arrows. Two of the 
ruffians were struck — one fell over mortally wounded, 
the other sank down into the boat. 

" Row, men, row," their leader shouted, "or we shall 
all be taken." 

Again seizing their oars, the rowers started at full 
speed towards the Lambeth shore. The arrows of 
their pursuers still fell among them, two more of 
their number being wounded before they reached the 
opposite shore. The pursuit was not continued, the 
new-comers ceasing to row at the spot where the 
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catastrophe had taken place. Walter stood up in iho 
boat and looked roond. A floating oar, a stretcher, 
and a sheep-skin which had served as a cusbitm, alone 
floated. 

Suddenly there was a choking cry heard a few yards 
down stream, and Walter leapt into the river. A few 
strokes took him to the side of the girl, and he found, 
on throwing his arm round her, &at she was stiU 
clasped in her mother's arms. Seizing them both, 
Walter shouted to his comrades. They had abready 
turned the boat's head, and in a minute were along- 
side. 

It was a difficult task to get the mother and child 
on board, as the girl refused to loose her hold. It 
was, however, accomplished, and the child sat still and 
quiet by Walter's side, while his comrades endeavoured 
to staunch the blood which was flowing from a severe 
wound in her mother's bead. When they had bound 
it up they rubbed her hands, and by the time they 
had reached the steps at Westminster the lady opened 
her eyes. For a moment she looked bewildered, and 
then, on glancing round, she gave a low cry of delight 
at seeing her child sitting by Walter's side. 

On reaching the steps the boys handed her over to 
the care of the watermen there, who soon procured a 
litter and carried her, she being still too weak to 
walk, to the dwelling of the Earl of Talbot, where she 
said she was expected. The apprentices rowed back 
to London Bridge, elated at the success of their cuter- 
prise, but regretting much that they had arrived too 
late to hinder the outrage, or to prevent the escape of 
its perpetrators. 

Walter on his return home related the whole circum- 
stance to his master. 
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" I would you hod told me, Walter," the latter said, 
"since we might have taken precautions which would 
have prevented this foul deed from taking place. 
However, I can understand your waating to accomplish 
the adventure without my aid; but we must think 
now what had best be said and done. As the lady 
belongs to the court, there is sure to be a fine pother 
about the matter, and you and all who were there will 
be examined touching your share of the adveature, and 
how yoQ came to be upon the spot. The others will, 
of course, say that they were there \mder yout direc- 
tion; and we had best tbJTjk how much of your story 
you had better telL" 

" Why should I not tell it all?" Walter asked indig- 
nantly. 

"You should never tell a lie, Walter; but in days 
like these it is safer sometimes not to tell more than 
ia necessary. It is a good rule in life, my boy, to make 
no more enemies than may be needful. This knight, 
who LB doubtless a great villaiu, has maybe pow^ul 
friends, and it is as well, if it can be avoided, that you 
should not embroil yourself with these. Many a man 
has been knocked on head or stabbed on a dark night, 
because he could not keep his tongue from wagging. 
'Least said, the sooner mended,' is a good proverb; but 
1 will think it over to-night, and teU you in the morn- 
ing." 

When they met again in the workshop the armourer 
said: "Clean yourself up after breakfast, Walter, and 
put on your best clothes. I will go with you before 
the mayor, and then yon shall tell him your story. 
There is sure to be a stir about it before the day is 
done. As we walk thither wo can settle how much of 
your story it is good to telL" 
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On their way over the bridge Geoifrey told Walter 
that he thought he had better tell the whole story 
exactly as it had occurred, concealing only the fact 
that he had recognized the knight's face. "You had 
best too," he said, "mention nought about the white 
cloak. If we can catch the man of the hut in the 
swamp, likely enough the rack will wring from him 
the name of his employer, and in that case, if you are 
brought up as a witaess against him you will of course 
say that you recognize his face; but 'tis better that the 
accusation should not come from you. No great weight 
would be given to the word of a 'prentice boy as 
(gainst that of a noble It is as bad for earthen pots 
to knock against brass ones, as it is for a yeoman in 
a leathern jerkin to stand up agunst a knight in full 
armour." 

"But unless the lady knows her enemy she may 
fall again into his snares." 

" I have thought of that," GeoSrey said, "and we will 
take measures to prevent it." 

"But how can we prevent it?" Walter asked, sur- 
prised. 

" We must find out who this knight may be, which 
should, methinks, not be difficult. Then we will send 
to him a message that his share in this night's work is 
known to several, and that if any harm should ever 
again be attempted against the lady or her daughter, 
he shall be denounced before King Edward himself as 
the author of the wrong. I trust, however, that we 
may capture the man of the swamp, and that the truth 
may be wrung from him." 

By this time they had arrived at the Quildhall, and 
making their way into the court, GeoSrey demanded 
private speech with the Lord Mayor. 
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"Can you not say in open court what is your busi- 
ness?" the Lord Mayor asked. 

"I fear that if I did it would defeat the ends of 
justice." 

Retiring with the chief mf^trate into an inner 
room, Geofirey desired Walter to tell his story. This 
he did, ending by saying that he r^retted much that 
he had not at once told his master what he had beard ; 
bnt that, although he deemed evil was intended, he did 
not know that murder was meant, and thought it but 
concerned the carrying off of some damsel, and .that 
this he hod intended, by the aid of his conu^es, to 
prevent 

" You have done well. Master Walter, since that be 
your name," the magistrate said. "That you might 
have dcme better is true, for had you acted otherwise 
you might have prevented murder from being done. 
Still one cannot expect old heads upon young shoulders. 
Give me the names of those who were with you, for 
I shall doubtless receive a message from Westminster 
this morning to know if I have heard aught of the 
affair. In the meantime we must take steps to secure 
these pirates of the marsh. The ground is across the 
river, and lies out of my jurisdiction." 

" It is for that reason," Geoffrey stud, "that I wished 
that the story should be told to you privately, since 
the men concerned might well have sent a friend to 
the court to hear if aught was said which might en- 
danger them." 

'■ I will give you a letter to a magistrate of Surrey, 
and he will despatch some constables under your 
guidance to catch these rascals. I fear there have 
been many murders performed by them lately besides 
that in question, and you will be doing a good service 
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to the dtizeos by aiding in the capture of these 

" I will go willingly," the smith assented. 

"I will at once send off a messenger on horseback," 
the Lord Mayor said, after a moment's thought. " It 
will be quicker; 1 will tell the justice that if he will 
come to the meeting of the roads on Kennington 
Common, at seven this evening, you will be there with 
your apprentice to act as a guide." 

"I will," the armourer said, "and will bring with 
me two or three of my men who are used to hard 
blows, for, to tell you the truth, I have no great belief 
in the valour of constables, and we may meet with a 
stout resistance." 

"So be it," the Lord Mayor said; "and luck be with 
you, for these men are the scourges of the river." 

That evening the armourer shut up his shop sooner 
than usual, and accompanied by Walter and four of 
his workmen, all carrying stout oaken cudgels, with 
hand-axes in their girdles, started along the lonely 
road to Kennington. Half an hour after their arrival 
the magistrate, with ten men, rode up. He was well 
pleased at the sight of the reinforcement which awaited 
him, for the river pirates might be expected to make 
a desperate resistance. Geofirey advised a halt for a 
time until it should be well-nigh dark, as the marau- 
ders might have spies set to ^ve notice should strangers 
enter the marsh. 

They started before it was quite dark, as Walter 
doubted whether he should be able to lead them 
straight to the hut after the night had completely fallen. 
He felt, however, tolerably sure of hb locality, for he 
had noticed that two trees grew on the edge of the 
swamp just at the spot where he had left it. He had 
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no difficulty in finding these, and at once led the way. 
The horses of the magistrate and bis followers were 
left in charge of three of their numl>er. 

"You are sure you are going right?" the magistrate 
said to Walter. " The marsh seems to stretch every- 
where, and we might well fall into a quagmire, which 
would swallow us all up." 

" I am sure of my way," Walter answered; "and see, 
yonder clump of bushe.^, which you can just observe 
above the marsh, a quarter of a mile away, is the spot 
where the house of their leader is situated." 

With strict injunctions that not s word was to be 
spoken until the bush was surrounded, and that all 
were to step noiselessly and with caution, the party 
moved forward. It was now nearly dark, and as they 
approached the hut sounds of laughter and revelry 
were heard. 

"They are celebrating their success in a carouse," 
Geoffrey said. "We shall catch them nicely in a trap." 

When they came close a man who was sitting just 
at the low month of the hut suddenly sprang to his 
feet and shouted, "Who goes there?" He had apparent- 
ly been placed as sentry, but had joined in the potations 
going on inside, and had forgotten to look round from 
time to time to see that none were approaching. 

At his challenge the whole party rushed forward, 
and as they reached the hut the men from within came 
scrambling out, sword in hand. For two or three 
minutes there was a sharp fight, and had the constables 
been alone they would have been defeated, for they 
were outnumbered and the pirates were desperate. 

The heavy clubs of the armourers decided the fight. 
One or two of the band alone succeeded in breaking 
through, the rest were knocked down and bound; not, 
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however, until several severe wounds bad been inflicted 
on their assailants. 

When the fray was over, it was found that nine 
prisoners had been captured. Some of these were 
stunned by the blows which the smiths had dealt them, 
and two or three were badly wounded; all were more 
or less injured in the struggle. When they recovered 
their senses they were made to get on their feet, sjid 
with their bands tied securely behind them were 
marched between a double line of their captors off the 
marsh. 

"Thanks for your services," the justice said when 
they had gained the place where they had left their 
horses. " Nine of my men shall tie each one of these 
rascals to their stirrups by halters round their necks, 
and we will give them a smart run into Richmond, 
where we will lodge them in the jail. To-morrow is 
Sunday; on Monday they will be brought before me, 
and I shall want the evidence of Master Walter 
Fletcher and of ihose who were in the boat with him 
as to what took place on the river. Methinks the 
evidence on that score, and the resistance which they 
offered to us this evening, will be sufficient to put a 
halter round their necks; but from what I have heard 
by the letter which the Lord Mayor sent me, there are 
others higher in rank concerned in the affair; doubtless 
we shall find means to make these ruffians speak." -/- 

Accordingly, at the justice's orders, halters were 
placed round the necks of the prisoners, the other ends 
being attached to the saddles, and the party set off at 
a pace which taxed to the utmost the strength of the 
wounded men. Geoffrey and his party returned in high 
spirits to Southwark. 

On the Monday Walter went over to Bicbmond, 
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accompanied by the armourera and by tbe lads who 
had been in the boat with bim. Tbe nine ruffians, 
strongly guarded, were brought up in the justice room. 
Walter first gave his evidence, and related how he had 
overheard a portion of iha conversation, which led him 
to believe that an attack would be made upon the boat 
coming down the river. 

"Can you identify either of the prisoners as being 
the man whom you saw at the door of the but?" 

" No," Walter said. "When I first saw him I was too 
far ofi* to make out his face. When he left the hut it 
was dark," 

" Should you know ihe other man, the one who was 
addressed as sir knight, if you saw him agamV 

"I should," Walter replied. He then gave an 
account of tbe attack upon the boat, but said that in 
the suddenness of the affair and the growing darkness 
he noticed none of tiie figures distinctly enough to 
recognize them again. Two or three of the other 
apprentices gave similar testimony as to the attack. 

A gentleman then presented himself, and gave his 
name as Sir William de Hertford. He said that he 
had come at tbe request of the Lady Alice Vernon, 
who was still sufiTering from tbe effects of the wound 
and immersion. She had requested him to say that at 
some future occasion she would appear to testify, but 
that in the confusion and suddenness of the attack she 
had noticed no faces in the boat which assailed them, 
and (tould identify none concerned in the afiair. 

The justice who had beaded the attack on Uie hut 
(hen gave his evidence as to that afiair, the armourer 
also relating the incidents of the confiict. 

" The prisoners will be cconmitted for tiial," the justice 
said. "At present there is no actual proof that any of 
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them were concerned in this mnrderoua outrage beyond 
the £act that they were taken in the place where it was 
planned. The suspicion ia strong tiiat some at least 
were engaged in it. Upon the persons o£ all of them 
were viduable daggers, chains, and other ornaments, 
which could not have been come by honestly, and I 
doubt not that they form part of the gang which has 
80 long been a terror to peaceful travellers alike by the 
road and river, and it may be that some who have 
been robbed will be able to identify the articles taken 
upon them. They are committed for trial: firstly, as 
having been concerned in the attack upon Dame Alice 
Vernon; secondly, as being notorious ill-livers and 
robbers; thirdly, as having resisted lawful arrest by the 
king's officers. The greatest criminal in the a6air is 
not at present before me, but it may be that from such 
information as Dame Vernon may be able to furnish, 
and from such confessions as justice will be able to 
wring from the prisoners, he will at the trial stand 
beside his fellows." 

Walter returned to town with his companions. On 
reaching the armourer's they found a retuner of the 
Earl of Talbot awaiting them, with the message that 
the Lady Alice Vernon wished the attendance of Walter 
Fletcher, whose name she had learned from the Lord 
Mayor as that of the lad to whom she and her daughter 
owed their lives, at noon on the following day, at the 
residence of the Earl of Talbot. 

"That is the worst of an adventure," Walter said 
crossly, after the retainer had departed. " One can't 
have a bit of excitement without being sent for, and 
thanked, and stared at. I would rather fight the best 
swordsman in the city than have to go down to the 
mansion of Earl Talbot with my cap in my band." 
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Geofirey laughed " You must indeed have your cap 
in your hand, Walter; but you need not bear yourself 
in that spirit. The 'prentice of a London citizen may 
have just as much honest pride and independence as 
the proudest earl at Westminster; but carry not inde- 
pendence too far. Ilemember that if you yourself had 
received a great service you would be hurt if the donor 
refused to receive your thanks; and it would be churlish 
indeed were you to put on sullen looks, or to refuse to 
accept any present which the lady whose life you have 
saved may make you. It is strange, indeed, that it 
should be Dame Vernon, whose husband. Sir Jasper 
Vernon, received the fiefs of Westerham and Hyde." 

"Why should it be curious that it is she?" Walter 
asked. 

"Oh!" Geoflrey said, rather confusedly. "I was 
not thinking — that is — I mean that it is curious 
because Bertha Fletcher was for years a dependant on 
the family of Sir Roland Somers, who was killed in the 
troubles when the king took the reins o£ government 
in his hands, and his lands, being forfeit, were given 
to Sir Jasper Vernon, who aided the king in that 
aflfair." 

" I wish you would tell me about that," Walter said. 
" How was it that there was any trouble as to King 
Edward having kingly authority?" 

" It happened in this way," Geofirey said. " King 
Edward IL, his father, was a weak prince, governed 
wholly by favourites, and unable to hold in check the 
turbulent barons. His queen, Isabella of France, sister 
of the French king, a haughty and ambitious woman, 
determined to snatch the reins of power from the 
indolent hands of her husband, and after a visit to her 
brother she returned with an army from Hainault in 
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order to dethrone him. She was accompanied by her 
eldest son, and after a short struggle the king was 
dethroned. He hod but few friends, and men thought 
that under the young Edward, who had already given 
promise of virtue and wisdom, some order might be 
introduced into the realm. He waa crowned Edward 
IIX, thus, at the early age of fifteen, usurping the 
throne of his father. The real power, however, re- 
mained with Isabella, who was president of the council 
o£ regency, and who, in her turn, was governed by her 
favourite Mortimer. England soon found that the 
change which had been made was far from beneficial 
The government was by turns weak and oppressive. 
The employment of foreign troops was regarded with 
the greatest hostility by the people, and the insolence 
of Mortimer alienated the great barons. Finally, the 
murder of the dethroned king excited throughout the 
kingdom a feeling of horror and loathing against the 
queen. 

"All this feeling, however, was confined to her, 
Edward, who was but a puppet in her hands, being 
regarded with affection and pity. Soon after his 
succeasion the young king was married to our queen, 
Philippa of Hainsult, who is as good as she is beauti- 
ful, and who is loved from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. I can teU you, the city was a sight to 
see when she entered with the king. Such pageants 
and rejoicing were never known. They were so 
young, he not yet sixteen, and she but fourteen, and 
yet to bear on their shoulders the weight of the state. 
A braver iooking lad and a fairer girl mine eyes never 
looked on. It was soon after thb ti^at the events arose 
which led to the war with France, but this is too long 
a tale for ine to tell you now. The Prince of Wales 
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•waa bom on the 15th of June, 1330, two years after 
the royal marriage. A — 

"So far the king had acquiesced quietly in the 
authority of his mother, but he now paid a visit to 
France, and doubtless the barons around him there 
took advantage of his absence from her tutelage to 
shake her influence over his mind^ and at the same 
time a rising took place at home against her authority. 
This was suppressed, and the Earl of Kent, the king's 
nncle, was arrested and executed by Isabella. This act 
of severity against his uncle, no doubt, hastened the 
prince's determination to shake off the authority of his 
haughty mother and to assume the reins of govern- 
ment himself. The matter, however, was not easy to 
accomplish. Mortrimer having the whole of the royal 
revenue at his disposal, had attached to himself by 
ties of interest a large number of barons, and had in his 
pay nearly two hundred knights and a large body of 
men-at-arms. Thus it was no easy matter to arrest him. 
It was determined that the deed should be done at the 
meeting of the parliament at Nottingham. Here Mor- 
timer appeared with Isabella in royal pomp. They 
took up their abode at the castle, while the king and 
other members of the royal family were obliged to 
content themselves with an inferior place of residence. 

" The gates of the castle were locked at sunset, and 
the keys brought by the constable. Sir William Eland, 
and handed to the queen herself. This knight was a 
loyal and gallant gentleman, and regarded Mortimer 
with no affection, and when he received the king's 
commands to assist the barons charged to arrest him 
he at once agreed to do so. He was aware of the 
existence of a subterranean communication leading 
from the interior of the castle to the outer country. 
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and by this, on the night of the 19th of October, 1330, 
he led nine resolute knights — the Lords Montague, 
Suffolk, Stafford, Molina, and Clinton, with three 
brothers of the name of Bohun, and Sir John Nevil — 
into the heart of the castle. Mortimer was found 
surrounded by a number of hia friends. On the sudden 
entry of the knights known to be hostile to Mortimer 
his friends drew their swords, and a short but desperate 
fight took place. Many were wounded, and Sir Hugh 
Turpleton and Kichard Monmouth were slain. Mor- 
timer was carried to London, and was tried and con- 
demned by parliament, and executed for felony and 
treason. Several of hb followers were executed, and 
others were attacked in their strongholds and killed; 
among these was Sir Boland Somera 

"Queen Isabella was confined in Castle Risings, 
where she still remains a prisoner. Such, Walter, 
were the troubles which occurred when King Edward 
first took up the reins of power in this realm; and 
now, let's to supper, for I can tell you that my walk 
to Kingston has given me a marvellous appetite. We 
have three or four hours' work yet before we go to 
bed, for that Milan harness was promised for the 
morrow, and the repairs are too delicate for me to 
intrust it to the men. It is good to assist the law, but 
this work of attending as a witness makes a grievous 
break in the time of a busy man. It is a pity, Walter, 
that your mind is so set on soldiering, for you would 
have made a marvellous good craftsman. However, I 
reckon that after you have seen a few years of fight- 
ing in France, and have got some of your wild blood 
let out, you will be glad enough to settle down here 
with me; as you know, our profits are good, and 
work plentiful; and did I choose I might hold mine 
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head higher than T do among the citizens; and you, if 
you join me, may well aspire to a place in the common 
council, ay, aud even to an alderman's gown, in which 
cose I may yet be addressing you as the very wor- 
shipful my Lord Mayor," 

"Pooh!" Walter laughed; "a fig for your lord 
mayors! I would a thousand times rather be a simple 
squire in the following of our young prince." 



"^^5^ 
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A eniqht's chain. 

l]HE following morning Walter put on the 
sober niaaet dress which he wore on Sun- 
days and holidays, for gay colours were not 
allowed to the apprentices, and set out for 
Westminster. Although he endeavoured to 
assume an air o£ carelessness and ease as he approached 
the dwelling of Earl Talbot, he was very far from 
feeling comfortable, and wished in his heart that his 
master had accompanied him on his errand. Half a 
dozen men-at-arms were standing on the steps of the 
mansion, who looked with haughty surprise at the 
young apprentice. 

" Dame Alice Vernon has sent to express her desire 
to have speech with me," he said quietly, "and I would 
fain know if she can receive me." 

"Here, Dikon," one of the men cried to another 
within the hall. "This is the lad you were sent to 
fetch yesterday. I wondered much who the city ap- 
prentice was, who with such an assured air, marched up 
to the door; but if what thou sayest be true, that he 
saved the life of Dame Vernon and her little daughter, 
he must be a brave lad, and would be more in place 
among men and soldiers than in serving wares behind 
the counter of a fat city tradesman." 
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"I serve behind no eonnter," Walter said indig- 
nantly. "I am an annoarer, and mayhap can use 
arms as well oa make them." 

There was a laugh among the men at the boy's 
sturdy self-assertion, and then the man named Bikon 
said: 

" Come along, lad. I will take you to Dame Yemon 
at once. She is expecting yon ; and, my faith, it would 
not be safe to leave you standing here long, for I see 
you would shortly be engaged in splitting the weasands 
of my comrades." 

There was another roar of laughter from the men, 
and Walter, somewhat abashed, followed his conductor 
into the house. Leading him through the hall and along 
several corridors, whose spaciousness and splendour 
quite overpowered the young apprentice, he handed 
him over to a waiting woman, who ushered him into 
an apartment where Dame Yemon was reclining on a 
couch. Her little daughter was sitting upon a low 
stool beside her, and upon seeing Walter she leapt to 
her feet, clapping bet hands. 

"Oh! mother, this is the boy that rescued us out 
of the river." 

The lady looked with some surprise at the lad. She 
had but a faint remembrance of the events which 
occurred between the time when she received a blow 
from the sword of one of her assailants and that when 
she found herself on a conch in the abode of her kins- 
man; and when she had been told that she had been 
saved by a city apprentice she had pictured to herself 
a lad of a very different kind to him who now stood 
before her. 

Walter was now nearly sixteen years old. His 
frame was very powerful and firmly knit His dark- 
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brown hair waa cut short, but, being Bomewhat longer 
than was ordinary with the apprentices, fell with a 
slight wave back on his forehead. His bearing was 
respectful, and at the same time independent. There 
was none of that confusion which might be expected 
on the part of a lad from the city in the presence of 
a lady o£ rank. His dark, heavy eyebrows, resolute 
mouth, and square chin gave an expression of sternness 
to his face, which was belied by the merry expression 
of his eyes and the bright smile when he was spoken to. 

" 1 have to thank you, young sir," she said, holding 
out her hand, which Walter, after the custom of Hie 
time, raised to his lips, bending upon one knee as he 
did so, " for the lives of myself and my daughter, which 
would surely have been lost had you not jumped over 
to save us." 

"I am glad that I arrived in time to he of aid," 
Walter said frankly; " but indeed I am rather to be 
blamed than praised, for had I, when I heard the 
plotting against the safety of the boat, told my master 
of it, as I should have done, instead of taking the ad- 
venture upon mine own shoulders, doubtless a boat 
would have been sent up in time to prevent the attack 
from taking place. Therefore, instead of being praised 
for having arrived a little too late, I should he rated 
for not having come there in time." 

Dame Vernon smiled. 

■'' Although you may continue to insist that yoa are 
to blame, this does not alter the fact that you have 
saved our lives. Is there any way in which I can be 
useful to you? Are you discontented with your 
state? for, in truth, you look as if Nature had in- 
tended you for a gallant soldier rather than a city 
craftsman. Earl Talbot, who is my uncle, would, I am 
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sure, receive you into his following sbould yon so 
choose it, and I would gladly pay for the cancelling of 
your indentures," 

" I thank you, indeed, lady, for your kind offices," 
Walter said eameatly; "for the present I am well 
content to remain at my craft, which ia that of an 
armourer, until, at any rate, I have gained such manly 
strength and vigour as would fit me for a man-at- 
arms, and my good master, Geoffrey Ward, will, 
without paj^ment received, let me go when I ask that 
grace of him." 

"E^ith, go and look from the window at the boats 
passing along the river; and now," she went on, as the 
girl had obeyed her orders, "I would fain aak you 
more about the interview you overheard in the marshes. 
Sir William de Hertford told me of the evidence that 
you had given before the justice. It is passing strange 
that he who incited the other to the deed should have 
been by him termed 'Sir Knight'. Maybe it was merely 
a nickname among his fellows." 

"Before I speak, lady," Walter said quietly, "I would 
fain know whether you wish to be assured of the truth. 
Sometimes, they say, it is wiser to remain in ignorance; 
at other times forewarned is forearmed. Frankly, I 
did not tell all I know before the court, deeming that 
peradventure you might wish to see me, and that I 
could then tell the whole to your private ear, should 
you wish to know it, and you could then bid me either 
keep silence or proclaim all I knew when the trial of 
these evil-doers comes on." 

"You seem to me to be wise beyond your years, 
young sir," the lady said. 

"The wisdom is not mine, lady, but my master's. I 
took counsel with him, and acted as he advised mc," 
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"I would fain know all," the lady said. "I have 
already strange suspicions of one from whom assuredly 
I looked not for such evil designs. It will grieve me to 
bo convinced that the suspicions are well founded; but 
it will be better to know the truth than to remwn in 
a state of doubt." 

"The person then was a knight, for I had seen him 
before when he came in knightly harness into my 
master's shop to have two rivets put into his hauberk. 
I liked not bis face then, and should have remembered 
it anywhere. I knew him at once when I saw him. 
He was a dark-faced knight, handsome, uid yet with 
features which reminded me of a hawk." 

Dame Yemon gave a little exclamation, which as- 
sured the lad that she recognized the description. 

"You may partly know, lady, whether it is he whom 
you suppose, for he said that he would detain your 
boat so that it should not come along until dark, uid, 
moreover, he told them that they would know the 
boat since you would be wrapt in a white mantle," 

The lady sat for some time with her face hidden in 
her hands. 

"It is as I feared," she said at last, "and it grieves 
me to the heart to think that one who, although not 
so nearly related in blood, I regarded as a brother, 
should have betrayed me to death. My mind is 
troubled indeed, and I know not what course I shall 
take, whether to reveal this dreadful secret or to con- 
ceal it" 

"I may say, madam," Walter said earnestly, "that 
should you wish the matter to remain a secret, yon may 
rely upon it that I will tell no more at the trial than 
I revealed yesterday; but I would remind you that 
there is a danger that the leader of yon ruffians, who 
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is probably alone acquainted with the name of his em- 
ployer, may, under tie infiuence of the torture, reveal 
it" 

"That fear is for the present past, since a messenger 
arrived from Kingston but a few minutes since, saying 
that yeater-even, under the threat of torture, the pri- 
soners had pointed out the one among their number 
who was their chief. This morning, however, it was 
found that the warder who bad charge of them had 
been bribed; he was missing from his post, and the 
door of the cell wherein the principal villain had been 
immured, apart from the others, was opened, and he 
had escaped." 

"Then," Walter said, "it ia now open to you to speak 
or be silent as you wilt Tou will pardon my forward- 
ness if I say that my master, in talking the matter 
over with me, suggested that this evil knight might 
be scared from attempting any future enterprise 
against you were he informed that it was known to 
several persons that he was the author of this outrage, 
and that if any further attempts were at any time 
made against yon, the proofs of his crime would be 
laid before the king." 

"Thanks, good lad," the lady said, "for your sugges- 
tion. Should I decide to keep the matter secret, I will 
myself send him a messt^e to that effect, in such guise 
that he would not know whence it comea And now, 
I would fain reward you for what you have done for 
us; and," she went on, seeing a flu^ suddenly mount 
upon the lad's face, as he made a half step backwards, 
"before I saw you, had thought of offering you a purse 
of gold, which, although it would but poorly reward 
your services, would yet have proved useful to you 
when the time came for you to start as a craftsman 
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on your own account; but now that I have seen you, 
I feel that although there are few who think them- 
selves demeaned by accepting gifts of money in re- 
ward for services, you would rather my gratitude 
took some other form. It can only do that of offering 
you such good services that I can render with Earl 
Talbot, should you ever choose the profession of arms; 
and in the meantime, as a memento of the lives you 
have saved, you will, I am sure, not refuse this chain," 
and she took a very handsome one of gold from her 
neck; "the more so since it was the gift of her majesty, 
our gracious queen, to myseli She will, I am sure, 
acquit me of parting with her gift when I tell her that 
I transferred it to one who had saved the lives of myself 
uid my daughter, and who was too proud to accept 
other acknowledgment." 

Colouring deeply, and with tears in his eyes at the 
kindness and thoughtful consideration of the lady, 
Walter knelt on one knee before her, and she placed 
round his neck the long gold chain which she had been 
wearing. 

"It is a knight's chain," the lady aaid, smiling, "and 
was part of the spoil gained by King Edward from the 
French. Maybe," she added kindly, "it will be worn 
by a knight again. Stranger things have happened, 
you know." 

Walter flushed again with pleasure 

"Maybe, lady," he said modestly, "even apprentices 
have their dreams, and men-at-arms may always hope, 
by deeds of valour, to attain a knight's spuro even 
though they may not be of noble blood or have served bs 
page and squire to a baron; but whether as a 'prentice 
or soldier, I hope I shall never do discredit to your 
gift" 
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"Edith, come here," Dame Vernon said, "I have done 
talking now. And what are you going to g^ve this 
brave knight of ours who saved ns from drowning." 

The girl looked thoughtfully at Walter. "I don't 
think you would care for presents," she said; "and you 
look as if a sword or a horse would suit you better 
than a girl's gift And yet I should like to give you 
something, such as ladies g^ve their knights who have 
done brave deeds for them. It must be something 
quite my own, and you must take it as a keepsake. 
What shall it be, mamma?" 

"Give him the bracelet which your cousin gave you 
last week," her mother said; "I would rather that you 
did not keep it, and I know you are not very fond of 
him." 

"I can't bear him," the girl said earnestly, "and I wish 
he would not kiss roe; he always looks as if he were 
going to bite, and I will gladly give his bracelet to 
this brave boy." 

"Very well, Edith, fetch the bracelet from that coffer 
in the comer." 

The girl went to the coffer and brought out the 
little bracelet, then she approached Walter. 

"You must go down on your knee," she said; "true 
knightfl always do tiiat to receive their lady's gifts. 
Now hold out your hand. There," she went on in a 
pretty imperious way, "take this g^e as a reward of 
your valour, and act ever as a true knight in the ser- 
vice of your lady." 

Bending down she dropt a kiss upon Walter's glow- 
ing cheek, and then, half frightened at her own te- 
merity, ran back to her mother's side. 

"And now," Dame Vernon went on, "will you thank 
your five comrades for their service in the matter, and 
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give them each two gold pieces to spend as they 
will" 

"He is a coble lad," Dame Vernon had said to her- 
self when Walter had taken hie leave. "Would he 
had been the son of one of the nobles of the court! It 
might have been then, if he had distinguished himself 
in war, as he would surely do, that the king might 
have assigned Edith to him. As her lord and guardian 
he is certain to give her hand as a reward for valour in 
the field, and it may well be to a man with whom she 
would be less happy than with this 'prentice lad; but 
there, I need not be troubling myself about a matter 
which is five or six years distant yet. Still the 
thought that Edith is a ward of the crown, and that 
her hand must go where the king wills, often troubles 
me. However, I have a good friend in the queen, who 
will, I know, exert what influence she has in getting 
me a good husband for my child. But even for myself 
I have some fears, since the king hinted, when last he 
saw me, that it was time I looked out for another 
mate, for that the vassals of Westerham and Hyde 
needed a lord to lead them in the field. However, I 
hope that my answer that they were always at his ser- 
vice under the leading of my cousin James will suffice 
for him. Now, what am I to do in that matter? Who 
would have thought that he so coveted my lands that 
he would have slain me and Edith to possess himself 
of them? His own lands are thrice as broad as mine, 
though men say that he has dipped deeply into them 
and owes much money to the Jews. He is powerful 
and has many friends, and aJthough Earl Talbot would 
stand by me, yet the unsupported word of an appren- 
tice boy were but poor evidence on which to charge a 
powerful baron of such a crime as this. It were best. 
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metbinks, to aay nought abont it, but to borj the 
tbought in mj own heart. Nevertheless, I will not 
£ail to take the precaution which the lad advised, and 
to let Sir James know that there are some who have 
knowledge of his handiwork. I hear be crosses the 
aeas to-morrow to join the army, and it may he long 
ere he return. I shall have plenty of time to consider 
how I had best shape my conduct towards him on his 
return; but assuredly be shall never be friendly with 
me agtun, or frighten Edith with his kisses." 

"Well, Walter, has it been such a dreadful business 
as you expected?" the armourer asked the lad when 
he re-entered the shop, "The great folks have not 
eaten you at anyrate." 

"It has not been dreadful," Walter replied with a 
smile, "though I own that it was not pleasant when I 
first arrived at Oxe great mansion; but the lady put me 
quite at my ease, and she talked to me for some time, 
and finally she bestowed on me this chain, which our 
lady, the queen, had herself {j^ven her." 

"It is a knight's chain and a heavy one," Geoffrey 
Sfud, examining it, "of Genoese work, I reckon, and 
worth a lai^e sum. It will buy you hameas when you 
go to the wars." 

"I would rather fight in the thickest m^\4e in a cloth 
doublet," Walter said indign^tly, "than part with a 
single link of it" 

"I did but jest, Walter," Qeoffirey said laughing; 
"but as you will not sell it, and you cannot wear it, 
you had best give it me to put aside in my strong 
cofier until you get of knightly rank." 

"Lady Temon said," the lad replied, "that she hoped 
one day it might again belong to a knight; and if I 
live," he added firmly, "it shall." 

<1H) B 
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"Oh! she has been putting these ideas into your 
head; nice notions truly for a London apprentice! I 
shall be laying a complaint before the lord mayor 
gainst Dame Vernon, for unsettling the mind of my 
apprentice, and setting him above his work. And the 
little lady, what said she? Did she give you her 
colours and bid you wear them at a tourney!" 

Walter coloured hotly. 

"Ahl I have touched you," laughed the armourer; 
"come now, out with the truth. My lad," he added 
more gravely, "there ia no shame in it; you know that 
I have always encouraged your wishes to be a soldier, 
and have done my best to render you as good a one as 
any who draws sword 'neath the king's banner, and 
assuredly I would not have taken all these pains with 
you did I think that you were always to wear an iron 
cap and trail a pika I too, lad, hope some day to see 
you a valiant knight, and have reasons that you wot 
not of, for my belief that it will be so. No man rises 
to rank and fame any the lees quickly because he 
thinks that bright eyes will grow brighter at his 



"But, Geoifrey, you are talking surely at random. 
The Lady Edith Vernon is but a child; a very beautiful 
child," he added reverently, "and such tiiat when she 
grows up, the bravest knight in England might be 
proud to win. What folly for me, the son of a city 
bowyer, and as yet but an apprentice, to raise mine 
eyes so high!" 

"The higher one looks the higher one goes," the 
armourer said sententiously. " You aspire some day to 
become a knight, you may well aapire also to win the 
hand of Mistress Edith Vernon. She is five years 
younger than yourself, and you will be twenty-two 
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wheD she is seventeen. Tou have time to make your 
way yetj and I tell you, though why !t matters not, 
that I would rather you set your heart on winning 
Mistress Edith Vernon than any other heireaa of broad 
lands in merry England. You have saved her life, 
and so have made the first step and a long one. Be 
ever brave, gentle, and honouraUe, and, I tell you, you 
need not despair; and now, lad, we have already lost 
too much time in talking; let ns to out work." 

That evening Walter recalled to Geofiirey his promise 
to tell him the causes which had involved England in 
80 long and bloody a war with France. 

"It is a tangled skein," Geoflrey said, "and you 
must follow me carefully. First, with a piece of chalk 
I will draw upon the wall the pedigree of the royal 
line of France from Phillip downwards, and then you 
will see how it is that our King Edward and Phillip of 
Valois came to be rival claimants to the throne of 
France. 

Phillip, 
Bang of Fnuice. 

PbtUiIF lb Bvl, Gharus, 

Kiiig of FnDC«. Conat 

[ of Taloi*. 



ofValoi*. 



Now, jou see that our King Edward is nephew of 
Charles le Bel, the last King of France, while Phillip 
of Valois is only nephew of Phillip le Bel, the father 
of Charles. Edward is consequently in the direct line, 
and had Isabella been a man instead of a woman 
his right to the throne would be unquestionable. 
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In France, however, there is a law called the 'Salic' 
law, which excludes females from the throne; hut it is 
miuntained by many learned in the law, that although 
a female is held to be incompetent to reign because 
from her sex she cannot lead her armies to battle, yet 
she no ways forfeits otherwise her rights, and that her 
son is therefore the heir to the throne. If this con- 
tention, which is held by all English junste, and by 
many in France also, be well founded, Edward is the 
rightful Kjng c^ France. Phillip of Valois contends 
that the 'SaUc law' not only bars a female from 
ascending the throne, but siso destroys sll her rights, 
and Uiat the succession goes not to her sons but to the 
next heir male; in which case, of course, Phillip is 
rightful king. It is not for me to say which view is 
the right one, but certainly the great majority of those 
who have been consulted have decided that, according 
to ancient law and usage, the right lies with Edward. 
But in these matters 'right is not always might' Had 
Isabella married a French noble instead of an English 
king it is probable that her son's claims to the throne 
would have been allowed without dispute, but her s<m 
is King of England, and the French noUes prefer being 
ruled by one of themselves to becoming united with 
England under one king. 

"At the Ume of the death of the last king, Edward 
was still but a boy under the tuition of his mother, 
FhiUip was a man, and np<m the qiot, therefore he was 
able to win support by his presence and promises, and 
so it came that the peers of France declared Phillip of 
Valois to be their rightful monarch. Here in England, 
at a parliament held at Northampton, the rights of 
Edward were discussed and asserted, and the Bishops 
of Worcester and Coventry were despatched to Paris 
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to protest against the validity of Philip's nomination. 
As, however, the country was not in a position to 
enforce the claim of their young king 1^ arms, Phillip 
hecame firmly seated as King of France, and having 
shown great energy in at once marching gainst and 
repressing the people of Flaudeis, who were in a state 
of rebellion gainst their count, one of the feudatories 
of the Frendi crown, the nobles were well satisfied 
with their choice, and no question as to his right was 
ever henceforth raised in France. As soon as the 
rebellion in Flanders was crushed, Phillip summoned 
the King of England to do homage for Aquitaine, 
Ponthieu and Montreuil, fiefs held absolutely from 
the crown of France. Such a proceeding placed 
Fdward and his council in a great embarrassment. In 
case of a refusal the whole of the possessions of the 
crown in France might be declared forfeited and be 
seized, while England was in no condition to defend 
them; on the o^er hand, the fact of doing homage 
to Phillip of Yalois would be a sort of recognition of his 
right to the throne he had assumed. Had Edward 
then held the reina of power in his hands, there can 
be little doubt that he would at once have refused, 
and would have called out the whole strength of Eng- 
land to enforce his claim. The influence of Isabella 
and Mortimer was, however, aU powerful, and it was 
agreed that E>lward should do homage as a public act, 
making a private reservation in secret to his own 
coundllors, taking exception to the right of Phillip. 

" Edward crossed to France and journeyed to Amiens, 
where Phillip with a brilliant court awaited him, and 
on the appointed day they appeared together in the 
cathedral Here Edward, under certain proteetations,did 
homage for his French estates, leaving certain terms 
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and questions open for Uie consideration of his coonciL 
For some time the matter remained in thia shape; but 
honest men cannot but admit that "King Edward did, 
hj his action at the time, acknowledge Phillip to be 
King of France, and that he became his vassal for his 
estates there; but, as has happened scores of times before, 
and will no doubt happen scores of times again, vassals, 
whoi they become powerful enough, throw off their 
all^iance to their feudal superiors, and so the time 
came to King Edward. 

"After the death of Mortimer and the imprisonment 
of Isabella, the king gave rein to his taste for military 
sports. Tournaments were held at Dartford and other 
places, one in Westcheape. What a sight was that, 
to be surel For three days the king, with fourteen of 
his knighta, held the list against all comers, and in the 
sight of the citizens and the ladies of the court, jousted 
with knighta who came hither from all parts of Europe. 
I was there each day and the sight was a grand one, 
though England was well-nigh thrown into mourning 
by an accident which took place. The gallery in which 
the queen and her attendants were viewing the sports 
had been badly erected, and in the height of Uie con- 
tests it gave way. The queen and her ladies were 
in great peril, being thrown from a considerable height, 
and a number of persons were severely injured. The 
king, who was furious at the danger to which the 
queen had been exposed, would have hung upon the 
spot the master workman whose negligence had caused 
the accident, but the queen went on her knees before 
him and begged his life of the king. The love of 
Edward for warlike exercises caused E^ngland to be 
regarded as the most chivalrous court in Europe, and 
the frequent tournaments aroused to the utmost the 
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spirits of the people and prepared them for the war 
with France. But of the events of that war I will tell 
you some other night. It is time nov for us to betake 
ua to onr b«da." 
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THE CITT GAMES. 

SE next evening the anntmrer, at Walter's 
request, continued his narrative. 

" Soon after the tournament we began to 
fight ^ain with Scotland. For some years 
we had had peace with that country, and 
under the regency a marriage was made between David, 
King of Scotland, son of Bobert the Bruce, with the 
Princess Joan, sister to our king, and a four years' 
truce was agreed to." 

"But why should we always be fighting with Scot- 
limd?" Walter asked. 

"That is more than I can tell you, Walter. We were 
peaceful enough with them until the days of Edward 
L; but he set up some claim to the throne of Scotland, 
the rights of which neither I nor anyone else, so far as 
I know, have ever been able to make out The fact 
was he was strong, and thought that he could conquer 
Scotland. The quarrels between her nobles — ^most of 
them were allied by blood with our own and held pos- 
sessions in both kingdoms — gave Edward im excuse to 
interfere Scotland was conquered easily enough, but 
it was a hard task to hold it. Sir William Wallace 
kept the country in a turmoil for many years, being 
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joined hy all the common people. He inflicted one 
heavy defeat upon us at Stirling, Init receiving no 
support from the nobles he was defeated at Falkirk, 
and some years afterwards was captured and executed 
here. His head yon may see any day over London 
Bridge. Aa he fought only for his country and had 
ever refused allegiance to our king, it seems to me that 
his fate was a cruel one. Thea when all appeared 
quiet, Robert Bruce raised Scotland again and was 
crowned king. There was war for many years, but at 
last, at Bannockbum he inflicted such a defeat upon 
us as we have never had before. After that there 
were skirmishes and excursions, but Edward II. was a 
weak prince, and it seemed that the marriage of David 
and the Princess Joan would bring about a permanent 
peace between the two countriee; but it was not to be 
sa 

" Many of the English nobles held claims hy marriage 
or grants upon lands in Scotland. They had, of course, 
beoi driven from these when the English were turned 
out by Bruce. By the terms of the marriage treaty in 
1328 it was agreed that they should be reinstated. It 
was a foolish clause, because it was plain that the King 
of Scotland could not take these lands again &om the 
Scotch nobles who had possession of them, many of 
them being well-nigh as powerful as hinuiell At this 
time Edward Baliol, atm of the great rival of Robert 
Bruce, was in England. He stUl claimed the throne 
of Scotland as his right Bound him gathered a 
number of the English nobles who claimed lands in 
ScoUand. The king oflered no hindrance to the 
gathering of this force, for I doubt not that he was 
glad to see dissension in Scotland, which might give 
him some such pretext for interference as that which 
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Edward L had seized to possess himself of that countty. 
At first Baliol was successful and was crowned at Scon^ 
but he was presently defeated and driven out of Scot- 
land. The Scots now made an eruption across the 
frontier as a retaliation for Edward's having permitted 
Baliol to gather a force here for his war against Bruce. 
King Edward was on the point of starting for Ireland, 
and he at once hastened north. He defeated the Scots 
at Halidon Hill, captured Berwick, and placed Baliol 
upon the throne. Bruce fled to France, where he was 
supported and encouraged by the Frendi king. 

"The ill feeling between Edward and Phillip of 
Yalois had gone on increasing ever since the former had 
been compelled to take tiie oath of allegiance to the. 
latter, but outwardly the guise of friendship was kept 
np, and n^otiations went on between the two courts 
for a marriage between the little Prince of Wales and 
Joanna, daughter of the French king. 

"The aid which Phillip gave to Bruce increased the 
bad feeling, and Edward retaliated for Phillip's 
patronage of Bruce by receiving with the greatest 
honour and courtesy Bobert of Artois, a great feudatory 
of France, who had been banished by King Phillip. 
Fot a time, although both countries were preparing for 
war, peace was not broken, as Edward's hands were full 
in Scotland, where Baliol having bestowed immense 
possessions upon the English nobles who had assisted 
him, the country agun rose in favour of Bruce. During 
the three years that followed King Edward was ob- 
liged several times to go to Scotland to support 
^iliol, who held the crown as his feudal vassal He 
was always saccessful in the field, but directly his 
army recrossed the frontier the Scotch rose again. In 
1330 s new crusade was preached, and in October of 
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that year King Phillip Bolemnly received the crosa and 
collected an immense army nominally for the recovery 
of Jerusalem. Whether hia intentions were honest or 
not I cannot say, but certainly King Edward con- 
sidered that PhiUip'a real aim in creating so great an 
army was to attack England. Whether this was so or 
not would need a wiser head than mine, Walter, to telL 
Certainly Phillip of VaJois invited Edward to co- 
operate with him in the crusade. The king in reply 
stated his belief that the preparations were intend^ 
for war in Europe rather than in Asia; but that if the 
King of France would agree to conclude a firm league 
of amity between the two countries, to restore the 
castles and towns of Aquitaine, whose surrender had 
been frequently promised but never carried out, and 
would bind himself by oath to give no assistance, direct 
or indirect, to Scotland, he would join him in his war 
for the delivery of the Holy Land. 

"I must say that King Edward's demands were 
reasonable, for it was clear that he could not march 
away from England with his whole force and leave 
Baliol unsupported against the assaults of his Scotch 
enemies, aided by France. Phillip was willing to 
accede to the first two conditions; but in regard to the 
third positively declined treating until David Bruce 
should be restored to the throne of his father. Now, bad 
the French king openly supported Bruce from the first, 
none could have said that his conduct in befriending a 
dethroned monarch was aught but noble and generous; 
but he had all along answered Edward's complaints 
of the aid afforded by Frenchmen to the Bruce by 
denials that he himself supported him; and this 
declaration in his favour now certainly seemed to show 
that he had at last determined openly to throw off the 
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veil, and that his great army was really collected 
gainst England. Robert of Artois craftily seized a 
moment when the king'a indignation against Phillip 
was at the highest. At a great banquet beld by King 
Edward, at which all his warlike nobles were present, 
Robert entered, preceded by two noble maidens carry- 
ing a heron, which, as you know, Walter, is considered 
the most cowardly of birda Then in lond tones he 
called Qpon the knights present each to swear on the 
bird to perform some deed of chivalrous dajing. First 
he presented it to King Edward himself, giving him 
to understand that he r^arded him but as little braver 
than the heron for resigning witJiout a blow the fair 
heritage of France. 

"The moment was well choaen, for Edward was smart- 
ing under the answer he had just received from Phillip. 
He at once rose and took an oath to enter France in 
arms; to wait there a month in order to give Phillip 
time to offer him battle, and to accept tiie combat, even 
should the French outnumber him ten to one. Every 
knight present followed the example of the king, and 
so the war with France, which had been for years a 
mere question of time, was at last suddenly dedded 
upon. You yourself, Walter, can remember the pre- 
parations which were made throughout England : men 
were enrolled and arms prepared. We armourers were 
busy night and day, and every man felt that his own 
honour, as well as that of the country, was concerned 
in winning for BUng Edward the heritage of which he 
had been unlawfully robbed hy the King of France. 

"On the 17th of March, 1337, at the parliament at 
Westminster, the king created the little princerthen 
seven years of ^e, Duke of Cornwall; and the prince 
immediately, in exercise of his new dignity, bestowed 
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upon twenty of the most distingubhed aspirants the 
honour of knighthood Immense supplies were voted 
hy the parliaments held at Nottingham, Westminster, 
and Northampton. Half the wool shorn in the sommer 
following was granted to the king, with a variety of 
other taxes, customs, and duties. The revenues of ai\ 
the foreign priories in England, a hundred and ten in 
number, were appropnated to the crown. Provisions 
of bacon, wheat, and oats were granted, and the king 
pawned his own jewels, and even the crown itoelf, to 
hire soldiers, and purchase him allies on the Continent. 
So great did the scarcity of money become in the coun- 
try that all goods fell to less than half their value. 
Thus a vast army was raised, and with this King 
Edward prepared to try his strength with France. 

" Phillip on his part was making great preparations. 
While Edward had purchased the assistance of many 
of the German nobles I^llip raised large armaments 
in the maritime states of Italy. Spain also contributed 
a number of naval adventurers, and squadrons were 
fitted out by his vassals on the sea-coasts of Normandy, 
Brittany, and Picardy. King Edward had crossed over 
into B^gium, and after vast delays in consequence of 
the slowness of the German allies, at last prepared to 
eater France at the end of September, 1339. Such, my 
lad, is the story, as far as I know, of the beginning of 
that war with France which is now raging, and whose 
events you know as well as I do, seeing that they are 
all of late occurrence. So far, although the English 
have had the best of it, and have sorely mauled the 
French both in the north and south, we have not 
gained any such advantages as would lead to a belief 
that there is any likelihood of an early termina- 
tion, or that King Edward will succeed for a Itmg 
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time in winning back his inheritance of the throne of 
France. 

"There is no doubt that the war weighs heavily upon 
the people at large. The taxes are doubled, aod the 
drun of men is heavy. We armourers, of course, have 
a busy time of it, and all trades which have to do 
with the furnishing of an army flourish exceedingly. 
Moreover, men of metal and valour have an opportunity 
of showing what they are composed of, and England 
rings with the tales of mutial deeds. There are some, 
Walter, who think that peace is the greatest of bless- 
ings, and in some ways, lad, they are no doubt right; 
but there are many compensations in war. It brings 
out the noble qualities; it raises men to think that 
valour and fortitude and endurance and honour are 
qualities which are something above the mere huckster- 
ing desire for getting money, and for ignoble ease and 
comfort Some day it may be that the world will 
change, and that war may become a thing of the past; 
but to my mind, boy, I doubt whether men will be any 
happier or better for it. The priests, no doubt, would 
tell you otherwise; but then you see I am an armourer, 
and so perhaps am hardly a fair judge on the matter, 
seeing Uiat without wars my craft would come to an 
end." 

Walter remained in thought for some time. " It 
seems to me. Master Qeofitey, that while wars may suit 
strong uid courageous men, women would rejoice were 
such things to be at an end." 

" Women suffer most from wars, no doubt," Qeofirey 
said, " and yet do you mark that they are more stirred 
by deeds of valour and chivalry than are we men; that 
they are ever ready to bestow their love upon those 
who have won honour and glory in war, even althoogb 
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the next battle may leave them widows. This haa been 
always somewhat of a marvel to me; but I suppose 
that it is human nature, aod that admiration for deeds 
of valour and bravery is ingrained in the heart of man, 
and will continue-imbil such times come that the desire 
for wealth, which is ever on the increase, has so seized 
all men that they will look with distaste upon every- 
thing which can interfere with the making of money, 
and will regard the man who amasses gold by trading 
as a higher type than be who does valiant deeds in 
battle." 

" Surely that can never be," Walter said indignantly. 

"There is no saying," the armourer answered; "at 
anyrate, Walter, it will matter little to you or to me, 
for many generations must pass before such a state of 
things can come about." 

Two days later Walter, who had been across into 
the city, returned in a state of excitement 

" What do you think, Geoffrey? The king, with the 
Prince of Wi^es and all bis court, are coming to the 
games next month. They say that the king himself 
will adjudge the prize'^; and there is to be a grand 
assault^at-arms between ten of the 'prentices with a 
captain, and an equal number of sons of nobles and 
knights." 

" That will be rare," Qeofirey Ward exclaimed; " but 
there will be some broken limbs, and maybe worse. 
These assaults-at-arms seldom end without two or three 
being killed. However, you youngsters will not hit as 
hard as trained knights; and if the armour be good, 
no great dam^e should be done." 

"Do you think that I shall be one of the ten?" 
Walter asked anxiously. 

" Just BB if you did not know you would," Geofliey 
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replied, laughing. " Did you not win the prize for sword 
play laat year! and twelve months have added much 
to the Btreogtii of your arm, to say nothing of your 
skill with weapons. If you win this year again — and 
it will be strange if you do not — ^you are like enough 
to be chosen captain. You will have tough fighting, 
I can tell you, for all these young aspirants to knight- 
hood will do their best to show themselves off before 
the king and queen. The fight is not to take place on 
horseback, I hope; for if bo, it well he settled as soon 
as it begins." 

" No, it is to be on foot; and the king himself is to 
give orders as to the fighting." 

"You had best get out that helmet and coat of mail of 
yours," Geofirey said, "I warrant me that there will be 
none of finer make or of truer metal in the tourney, 
seeing that I made them specially for you. They are 
light, and yet strong enough to withstand a blow from 
the strongest arm. I tried them hard, and will warrant 
them proof, but you had best see to the rivets and 
fastenings. They had a rough handling last year, and 
you have not worn tbem since. There are some other 
pieces that I must put in hand at once, seeing that in 
such a mSl^e you must be covered from head to foot." 

For the next week nothing was talked of in London 
bat the approaching sports, and the workmen were 
already engaged in the erection of the lists and 
pavilions in tiie fields between the walls and West- 
minster. It was reported that the king would add 
valuable prizes to those given to the winners by the 
city; that there would be jousting on horseback by 
the sons of the court nobles, and that the young Prince 
of Wales would himself ride. 

The king had once before taken part in the city 
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sports, and with ten of the citizens had held his own 
against an equal number o£ knights. This waa at the 
commencement of bis reign; but the accident to the 
queen's stand had so angered him that he.had not again 
been present at the sports, and his reappearance now 
was considered to be an act of approval of the efforts 
ivhich the dtj have made to aid him in the war, and 
as an introduction of the young prince to the citizens. 

When the day arrived there was a general flocking 
out of the citizens to the lists. The scene was a pictur- 
esque one; the weather was bright and warm; the fields 
were green; and Westminster, as well as Loudon, sent 
out large numbers to the scene. The citizens were all 
in their best; their garments were for the most part of 
sober colours — russet, murrey, brown, and gray. Some, 
indeed, of the younger and wealthier merchants adopted 
somewhat of the fashion of the court, wearing their 
shoes long and pointed, and their garments parti- 
coloured. The line of division was down the centre of 
the body; one leg, arm, and half the body would be 
blue, the other half russet or brown. The ladies' dresses 
were similarly divided. M ing lin g with the citizens, as 
they strolled to and fro upon the sward, were the 
courtiers. These wore the brightest colours, and their 
shoes were so long that the points were looped up to 
the knees with little gold chains to enable them to 
walk. The ladies wore head-dresses of prodigious 
height, culminating in two points; and from these fell, 
sweeping to the ground, streamers of silk or lighter 
material Cloths of gold and silver, rich fnra, silks, 
and velvets, were worn both by men and women. 

None who saw the nobles of the court walking in 
garments so tight that they could scarce mov^ with 
their long parti- coloured hose, their silk hoods but- 
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toned under the chin, their hair braided dowii their 
back, would have thought that these were the most 
warlike and courageous of knights, men whose personal 
prowess and gallantry were the admiration of Europe. 
Their hair was generally cat close upon the forehead, 
and the beard was suffered to grow, but was kept 
trimmed a moderate length. Many of the ladies had 
the coat-of-arms of their family embroidered upon 
their dresses, giving them the appearance of heralds' 
tabards. Almost all wore gold or silver girdles, with 
embroidered pouches, and small d^gers. 

Thus, the appearance of the crowd who moved about 
among the fields near the lists was varied and brilliant 
indeed. Their demeanour was quiet, for the London 
merchants deemed a grave demeanour to belong to 
tiieir calling, and the younger men and apprentices 
restrained their spirits in the presence of their super- 
ior& For their special amusement, and in order, per- 
haps, to keep them from jostling too freely against 
the court gallants and ladies, the city authorities had 
appointed popular sporta such as pleased the rougher 
classes; and bull-baiting, cock-fighting, wrestling for a 
ram, pitching the bar, and hand-ball, were held in a 
field some distance away. Here a large portion of 
the artisans and apprentices amused themselves tmtil 
the hour when the king and queen were to arrive at 
their pavilion, and the contests were to commence. 

Presently a sound of trumpets was heard, and the 
royal procession was seen moving up from Westminster. 
Then the minor sports were abandoned; the crowd 
gathered round the large fenced-in space, and those 
who, by virtue of rank or position in the city, had 
places in the various stands, took their places there. 

There was a flourish of trumpets as the king and 
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queen appeared in front of their pavilion, accom* 
panied by the Prince of Wales and many of the nobles 
of the court, and a shout of welcome arose from the 
crowd. The shooting at a mark at once began. The 
preliminary trials had been shot oflf upon the preceding 
day, and the six chosen bnivmen now took their 
places. 

Walter had not entered for the prizes at archery. 
He had on previous years shot well; but since he had 
fully determined to become a man-at-arms he had 
given up archery, for which, indeed, his work at the 
forge and his exercises at arms when the fires were oat, 
left him hut little time. The contest was a close one, 
and when it was over the winner was led by the city 
marshal to the royal pavilion, where the queen bestowed 
upon him a silver cjtow, and the king added a purse 
of money. Then there were several combats with 
quarter-staff and broadsword between men who had 
served among the contingents sent by the city to aid the 
king in his wars. Some good sword-play was shown 
and many stout blows exchanged, two or three men 
were badly hurt, and the king and all present were 
mightily pleased with the stoutness with which they 
fought. 

The apprentices then came forward to compete for 
the prizes for sword-play. They wore light iron caps 
and shirts of thickly quilted leather, and fought with 
blunted swords, for the city fathers deemed wisely 
that with these weapons they could equally show their 
skill, and that with sharpened swords not only would 
severe wounds be given, but bad blood would be 
created between the apprentices of the various wards. 
Each ward sent its champion to the contest, and as 
these fought in pairs, loud was the shouting which 
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rose from their comrades at each blow given or 
warded, and even the older citizens joined sometimes 
in the shouting and took a warm interest in the cham- 
pions of their respective wards. 

The iron caps had stout cheek-pieces which defended 
the sides of the face and neck, for even a blunted 
sword can deliver a terrible blow if it fall upon the 
naked flesh. It took a long time to get through the 
combats ; the pairs were drawn by lot, and fought until 
the king decided which was the superior. Some were 
speedily beaten, at other times the contests were long 
and severe. It was generally thought by the appren- 
tices that the final contest lay between Walter Fletcher 
of Aldgate and Ralph Smith of Ludgate. The former 
was allowed to be superior in the use of his weapon, 
but the latter was also skilful, was two years older, 
and greatly superior in strength. He had not taken 
part in the contest in the preceding year, as he had 
been laid up with a hurt in his hand which he had got 
in hb employment as a smith, and the lads of Ludgate 
were confident that he would turn the tables upon the 
champion of the eastern ward. Both had defeated 
with ease the various opponents whom they had met, 
but it chanced that they had not drawn together until 
the last round, when they remained alone to stmggle 
for the first and second prizes. 

The interest in the struggle had increased with each 
round, and wagers were freely laid upon the result 
According to custom the two champions had laid aside 
their leathern shirts and had donned mail armour, for 
it was considered that the crowning contest between 
the two picked young swordmen of the city would be 
a severe one, and greater protection to the limbs was 
needed. 
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Before taking their places they were led up to the 
royal pavilion, where they were closely inspected by 
the king and hia nobles. 

"You are sure that this man ia still an apprentice?" 
the king asked the Lord Mayor, who was seated next 
to him; " be has the appearance of a man-at-arms, and 
a stout one too; the other is a likely stripling, and is, 
as I have seen, marvellously dexterous with his sword, 
hut be is but a boy while tbe other is a grown man." 

" He is an apprentice, my liege, although his time 
will be up in a few days, while the other has yet three 
years to serve, but he works for an armourer, and is 
famed through the city, boy as he is, for his skill with 
weapons." 

After a few words to each, exhorting them to do their 
best in the sight of the queen and her ladies, the king 
dismissed them. 

"I know the young one now!" the Prince of Wales 
said, clapping his hands as the apprentices turned away 
to take their places. "My Lord Talbot, I will w^er 
a gold chain with you upon the smaller of the two." - 

" I will take your wager," the noble answered; " but 
I am by no means sure that I shall win it, for I have 
watched your champion closely, and the downright 
blows which be struck would seem to show that he has 
the muscle and strength of a man though still but a 
boy." 

The event jiistified the Prince of Wales's confidence; 
at the commencement of the struggle Ralph Smith tried 
to beat down his opponent by sheer strength as he had 
done his prior opponents, but to his surprise he found 
that all his efforts could not break down his opponent's 
guard. Walter indeed did not appear to take advan- 
tage of his superior lightness and activity, but to prefer 
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to prove that in strength as well as skill he was equal 
to his antagoaist. In the latter respect there was 
no comparbon, for as soon as the smith began to relax 
his rain o£ blows Walter took the offensive and with a 
sweeping blow given with all his strength broke down 
his opponent's guard and smote him with such force 
upon his steel cap that, blunted as the sword was, it 
clove through the iron, and stretched the smith sense- 
less on the ground. A loud shout broke from the 
assemblage. The marshal came up to Walter, and 
removing his helmet, led him to the royal pavilion, 
while Balph was carried to a tent near, where a leech 
attended to his wound. 
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THE KtLiK 

SjOTJ have won youi prize stoutly and well, 
sir 'prentice," the king said. "I should not 
have deemed it possible that one of your 
age could have smitten such a blow, and 
right glad should I be of a few hundred 
lads of your mettle to follow me against the French. 
What is your calling ? " 

" I am an armourer, my liege," Walter answered. 
"An you are as good at mending armour aa you are 
at marring it," the king said, "you will be a rare crafts- 
man one of these days. 'Tis a rare pity so promising 
a swordsman should be lost to our army. Wouldst 
like to change your calling, boy, and take to that of 

"It is my hope to do so, sir," Walter answered 
modestly, "and his grace the Prince of Wales baa 
already promised me that I shall some day ride behind 
him to tiiB wars." 

"Ahl Edward," the king ejaculated, " how is this? 
Have yon been already enlisting a troop for the 
wars?" 

" No, flip," the yonng prince replied, " bat one day, 
now aome four years since, when I was riding with my 
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Lord Talbot and others in the fields near the Tower I 
did see this lad lead his play-fellows to the assault of 
an earthen castle held by others, and he fought so well 
and gallantly that assuredly no knight coald have done 
better, until be was at last stricken senseless, and when 
he recovered I told him that should he choose to be a 
man-at-arms I would enlist him in my following to the 
wars." 

The king laughed. 

"I deemed not that the lads of the city indulged in 
such rough sports; but I wonder not, seeing that the 
contingent which my good city of London furnishes 
me is ever one of the beat in my army. We shall see 
the lad at work again to-morrow and will then talk 
more of it Now let us bestow upon him the prize 
that he has so well earned." 

Walter bent on one knee, and the queen handed to ' 
him a sword of the best Spanish steel, which was the 
prize given by the city to the victor. The king handed 
him a heavy purse of gold pieces, saying: 
"This may aid in purchasing your freedom." 
Walter bowed deeply and murmured some words of 
thanks, and was then led off by the marshal. After 
ihis many of the young nobles of the court jousted on 
horseback, ran at the ring, and performed other feats 
of knightly exercise to the great pleasure of the multi- 
tude. The marshal on leading Walter away said to him, 
" You will be captain of the city band to-morrow, and 
I must therefore tell you what the king purports. He 
has prepared a surprise for the citizens, and the present 
show will be difierent to anything ever before seen in 
London. Both to show them somewhat of the sieges 
which are taking place on the borders of France and 
the Low Countries, in which Sir Walter Manny and 
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many other gallant knights have so greatly distin- 
guished themselves, and as an exercise for the young 
nobles, he has determined that there shall be a castle 
erected. It will be built of wood, with battlements and 
towers, with a moat outside. As soon as the lists are 
over a lai^e number of workmen will commence its 
erection; the pieces are all aawn and prepared. There 
will be machines, ladders, and other appliances. The 
ten champions on either side will fight as knights; you 
will have a hundred apprentices as men-at-arms, and 
the court party will have an equal number of young 
esquires. You, as winner of to-day's tourney, will have 
ihe choice of defence or attack. I should advise yow 
to take the defence, since it is easier and requires less 
knowledge of war, and many of the other party have 
accompanied their fathers and masters in the field and 
have seen real sieges carried out." 

"Can you show me a plan of the castle," Walter eaid, 
" if it be not contrary to the roles, in order that I may 
think over to-night the plan of fighting to-morrow?" 

" Here it is," the marshal said. " You see that the 
walls are 200 feet long, they are 12 feet in height, with 
a tower at the end and one over the gateway in the 
centre six feet high. There is a drawbridge defended 
by an outwork of pallsadea six feet high. The moat will 
be a dry one, seeing that we have no means of filling 
it with water, but it will be supposed to be full, and 
must be creased on planks or bridges. Two small 
towers on wheels will be provided, which may be run 
up to the edge of the moat, and will be as high as the 
top of the towers." 

" Surely they cannot make all this before morning?" 
Walter said. 

" They will do so," the marshal replied. " The castle 
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has been pat together in the king's coart-yard, and flie 
pieces are all numbered. Two hundred carpenters will 
labour all night at it, beaidea a party of labourers for 
the digging o£ the moat. It will be a rare show, and 
will delight both the citizens and the ladies of the 
court, for such a thing has never before been attempted. 
But the king grudges not the expense which it will 
cost him, seeing that spectacles of this kind do much to 
arouse the warlike spirit of the peopl& Here ia a list 
of the various implements which will be provided, only 
it is understood that the mangonels and arblasts will 
not be provided with missiles, seeing that many would 
assuredly be killed by them. They will he employed, 
however, to show the nature of the work, and parties 
of men-at-arms will be told off to serve theuL Cross- 
bows and arrows wiU be used, but the weapons will be 
blunted. You will see that there are ladders, planks 
for making bridges, long hooks for hauling men down 
from the wall, beams for battering down the gate, 
axes for catting down the palisades, and all other wea- 
pons. The ten who will serve under you as knights 
have already been nominated, and the city will furnish 
them with full armour. For the others, the apprentices 
of each ward will choose sufficient representatives to 
make up the hundred, who will fight as men-at-arms ; 
these will wear steel caps and breastpieces, with leather 
jerkins, and vizors to protect their faces, for even a 
blunted arrow or a wooden quarrel might well kill if it 
struck true." 

On leaving the marshal Walter joined Giles Fletcher 
and Geoffrey Ward, who warmly congratulated him 
upon his success. He informed them of the spectacle 
which the king had prepared for the amosement of the 
citizens on the morrow. 
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" In faith," Geoffrey said, " the idea is a good one, 
and promises rare sport, but it will be rough, and we 
may expect many broken limbs, for it will be no joke 
to be thrown down with a ladder from a wall even 
twelve feet high, and there will be the depth of the 
moat besides." 

" That will only be two feet," Walter said, " for so it 
is marked on the plan." 

"And which do yon mean to take, Walter, the 
attack or the defence? Methinks the king has erred 
somewhat in making the forces eqnal, for assuredly 
the besiegers should outnumber the besi^ed by fully 
three to one to give them a fair chance oE success." 

" I shall take the assault," Walter answered ; " there 
is more to be done that way than in Uie defence. 
When we get home, Geoffrey, we will look at the 
plans, and see what may be the best manner of 
assault" 

Upon examining the plan that evening they found 
that the wall was continued at an angle at either end 
for a distance of some twenty feet back so as to give a 
postern gate behind each of the comer towers through 
which a sortie might be made. GeoSrey and Walter 
talked the matter over, and together contrived s plan 
of operation tor the following day. 

" Toa will have one great advantage," Geoffrey said. 
" The apprentices are all accustomed to the use of the 
bow, while the young nobles will know but little of 
that weapon; therefore your shooting will be far 
straighter and truer, and even a blunt-headed arrow 
drawn from the shoulder will hit so smart a blow that 
those on the wall will have difficulty in withstanding 
them." 

After the talk was ended Walter again crossed 
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London Bridge, and made his way to Ludgate, where 
he found his late antagonist, whose head had been 
plastered up, and was little the worse for the conflict 

"There is no ill-will between us, I hope," Walter 
said, holding out his hand. 

" None in the world," the young smith said frankly. 

He was a good-tempered-looking young giant, with 
closely-cropped hair, light-blue eyes, and a pleasant 
but somewhat heavy face. 

" My f(uthl hut what a blow was that you gave me! 
why, one would think that your muscles were made of 
steel I thought that I could hit a good downright 
blow, seeing that I have been hammering at the anvil 
for the last seven years; but strike as I would I could 
not beat down your guard, while mine went down, as 
if it had been a feather, before yours. I knew, directly 
that I had struck the fiist blow, and felt how firm was 
your defence, that it was all up with roe, knowing that 
in point of skill I had no chance whatever with you." 

" I am glad to see that you bear no malice, Balph," 
Walter said, " and hope that we shall be great friends 
henceforth, that is, if you will take me as such, 
seeing that you are just out of your apprenticeship, 
while I am not yet half through mine. But I have 
come to talk to you about to-motrow. Have you heard 
that there ia to be a mimic siege?" 

" I have heard about it," Ralph said. " The city is 
talking of nothing else. The news was published at 
the end of the sports. It will be rare fun, surely." 

" It will be pretty rough fun," Walter replied; " and 
I should not be much surprised if some lives are lost; 
but this is always so in a tournament; and if knights 
and nobles are ready to be killed, we apprentices need 
not fear to hazard our lives. But now as to to-morrow. 
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I, as the winner to-day, am to be the leader of the 
party, and you, aa second, will of course be captain 
under me. Now I want to explain to you exactly 
what I propose to do, and to arrange with you as to 
your share in the business." 

The young smith listened attentively to Walter's 
explanation, and, when he had done, exclaimed ad- 
miringly: "Why, Walter, you seem to be made for a 
general. How did it all come to you, lad? I should 
never have thought of such a scheme." 

"I talked it over with my master," Walter said, 
" and the idea is his as much as mine. I wonder if it 
will da" 

" It is sure to do," the smith said enthusiastically. 
" The castte is as good as taken." / 

The next day all London poured out to the scene of 
the sports, and the greatest admiration and wonder 
were expressed at the castle, which had risen, as if by 
magic, in the night. It was built at one end of the 
lists, which had been purposely placed in a hollow, so 
that a great number of people besides those in the 
pavilions could obtain a view from the surrounding 
slopea The castle was substantially built of heavy 
timber painted gray, and looked at a little distance as 
if constructed of stone. A flag floated from the central 
tower, and the building looked so formidable that the 
general opinion was freely expressed that the task of 
the assailants, whoever they might be — for at present 
this was unknown — was quite impossible. At ten 
o'clock the king and his court arrived. After they 
had taken their places the two bands, headed by their 
leaders, advanced from the lower end of the lists, and 
drew up in front of the royal pavilion. The leaders 
took their places in front Behind them stood the ten 
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chosen followers, all of whom, as well as their chiefs, 
were incased in full armour. Behind, on one side, 
were 100 apprentices, on the other 100 esquires, all 
attired as men-at-arms. The court party were led by 
Clarence Aylmer, son of the Garl of Pembroke. His 
companions were all young men of noble family, aspir- 
ants for the order of knighthood. They were, for the 
most part, somewhat older than the apprentices, but an 
tite latter consisted chiefly of young men nearly out o£ 
their term the difference was not great. Walters 
armour was a suit which the armourer had con- 
structed a year previously for a young knight who 
had died before the armour could be delivered. 
Walter had wondered more than once why Geoffrey 
did not endeavour to sell it elsewhere, for, although 
not so decorated and inlaid as many of the suits of 
Milan armour, it was constructed of the finest steel, 
and the armourer had bestowed special care upon its 
manufacture, as the young knight's father had long 
been one of his best customers. Early that morning 
Geoffrey had brought it to his room and had told him 
to wear it instead of that lent by the city. 

" But I fear it will get injured," Walter had urged. 
" I shall not spare myself, you know, Geoffrey, and the 
blows will be hard ones." 

"The more need for good armour, Walter. These 
city suits are made for show rather than use. You 
may be sure that young Pembroke and his band will 
fight their hardest rather than suffer defeat at the 
hands of those whom they consider as a band of city 
varlets." 

Before issuing from the tent where he and his 
companions had put on their mail Walter carefully 
fastened in the front of his helmet a tiny gold bracelet. 
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Upon taking their places before the pavilion the king 
ordered the two leaders to advance, and addressed 
them and the multitude in the following words: 

"Brave leaders, and you, my people, I have con- 
trived the pastime to-day that I may show you on a 
mimic scale the deeds which my brave soldiers are 
called upon to perform in France. It is more spe- 
cially suited for the combatants of to-day, since one 
party have had but small opportunity of acquiring skill 
OQ horseback. Moreover, I wish to teach the lesson 
that fighting on foot is as honourable as fighting on 
horseback, for it has now been proved, and sometimes 
to our cost, in Scotland, that footmen can repulse even 
the bravest chivalry. To-day each party will fight his 
best. Kemember that, even in the heat of confiict, 
matters must not be carried to an extrema Those cut 
off from their friends will be accounted prisoners, as 
will those who, being overpowered, throw down their 
arms. Any wounded on either side will not be accounted 
as prisoners, but may retire with honour from the field. 
You," he said, looking at Walter, " as the conqueror of 
yesterday, have the ^oice of either the attack or de- 
fence; but I should advise you to take the latter, see- 
ing that it is easier to defend a fortress than to assault 
it. Many of your opponents have already gained credit 
in real warfare, while you and your following are new 
to it. Therefore, in order to place the defence on fair 
terms with the assault, I have ordered that both sides 
shall be equal in numbers." 

"If your liege will permit me," Walter said, bowing, 
" I would fain take the assault. Methinks that, with 
my following, I could do better thus than in defence." 

The king looked somewhat displeased. 

"Afl you will," he said coldly; "but I fear that this 
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will somewhat mar the effect of the spectacle, seeing 
that you will have no chance whatever gainst an 
equal force, more accustomed to war than your party, 
and occupying so superior a position. However," he 
went on, seeing that Walter made no sign of changing 
his mind, " as you have chosen, ao be itj and now it is 
for you to choose the lady who shall be queen of the 
tourney and shall deliver the prizes to the victors. 
Look round you; there are many fair faces, and it is 
for you to choose among them." 

Smiles passed between many of the courtly dames 
and ladies at the choice that was to be made among 
them by the apprentice lad; and they thought that he 
would be sorely puzzled at such a duty. Walter, how- 
ever, did not hesitate an instant. He ran his eye over 
the crowd of ladies in the royal gallery, and soon saw 
the object of his search. 

" Since I have your majesty's permission," he said, 
" I choose, as queen of the tournament. Mistress Edith 
Vernon." 

There was a movement of surprise and a general 
smile. Perhaps to all who thought that they had a 
chance of bemg chosen the selection was a relief, as 
none could be jealous of the pretty child, who, at the 
king's order, made her way forward to the front, and 
took her seat in a chair placed between the king and 
queen. The girl coloured brightly; but she had 
heard so much of tourneys and jousts that she knew 
what was her duty. She had been sitting far back on 
the previous day, and the apprentice, when brought 
up before the king, was too ftu: below for her to see 
his features. She now recognized him. 

"Sir Knights," she said in a loud, clear, childish 
voice, "you will both do your duty to-day and show 
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yourselves worthy cavaliers. Methinks that, as qaeen 
of the tourney, I should be neutral between you, but 
as one of you carries my gage in his helm, my good 
wishes must needs go with him; but bright eyes will 
be fixed on you botti, and may well stir you to deeds 
of valour." 

So saying, she resumed her seat with a pretty air of 
dignity. 

" Why, sweetheart," the king said, " how is it that 
this 'prentice lad knows your name, and how is it that 
he wears your gage, for I know that the young Pem- 
broke wears the glove of the Earl of Surrey's daughter?" 

" He saved my life, sir, mine and my mother's," the 
child said, "and I told him he should be my true 
knight, and gave him my bracelet, which you see he 
wears in his helm." 

"I recall somewhat of the story," the king said, "and 
will question my Lady Vernon further anon; but see, 
the combatants are filing o£F to their places." 

With flags flying and trumpets blowing young Pem- 
broke led his forces into the castle. Each of his ten 
knights was followed by an esquire bearing his banner, 
and each had ten men-at-arms under his immediate 
order. Two of them, with twenty men, remained in 
the outwork beyond the drawbridge. The rest took 
their station on the walls and towers, where a platform 
had been erected running along three feet below the 
battlements. The real men-at-arms with the machines 
of war now advanced, and for a time worked the ma- 
cliines, which made pretence at casting great stones 
and missiles at the walls. The as.'^ailants then moved 
forward and, unslinging their bows, opened a heavy 
fire of arrows at the defenders, who, in turn, replied 
with arrows and cross-bows. 
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"The 'prentices shoot well," the king said; "by our 
lady, it would be hot work for the defenders were the 
shafts but pointed 1 Even as it is the knocks must be 
no child's play, for the arrows, although not pointed, 
are all tipped with iron, without which, indeed, straight 
shooting would be impossible." 

The return fire from the walls was feeble, and the 
king said, laughing, "So far your knight, fair mistress, 
has it all his own way. I did not reckon sufficiently 
upon the superiority of shooting of the London lads, 
and, indeed, I know not that I ought not in fairness 
to order some of the defenders ofi" the walls, seeing, 
that in warfare, their numbers would he rapidly 
thinned. See, the assailants are moving up the two 
towers under shelter of the fire of the archers." 

By this time Aylmer, seeing that his followera 
could make no effectual reply to the arrow fire, had 
ordered all, save the leaders in full armour, to lie down 
behind the parapet The assailants now gathered 
thickly round each tower, as if they intended to attempt 
to cross by the bridges, which could be let down from 
an opening in the tower level with the top of the wall, 
while archers upon the summit shot fast and thick 
among the defenders who were gathering to oppose them. 

"If the young Pembroke is wise," the king said, "he 
will make a strong sally now and fall upon one or 
other of the parties." 

As be spoke there was a sudden movement on the 
part of the assailants, who, leaving the foot of the 
towers, made a rush at the outwork in the centre. The 
instant they arrived they fell to work with axes upon 
the palisades. Many were struck down by the blows 
dealt them by the defenders, but others caught up the 
axes, and in less than a minuto several of the palisades 
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were cut down and the assailants poured in. The 
defenders fought gallantly, but they were overpowered 
by numbers. Some were struck down, others taken 
prisoners by main force, and the rest driven across the 
drawbridge, just as the gates were opened and Fern- 
broke, at the head of the defenders, swarmed out to 
their assistanca 

There was a desperate fight on the bridge, and it was 
well that the armour was stout, and the arms that 
wielded the weapons had not yet attained their full 
strength. Several were knocked off the bridge into the 
moat, and these were, by the rules, obliged at once to 
retire and take no further part in the contest Walter 
and Ralph the smith, fought in front of their men, and 
hard as Pembroke and his followers struggled, they 
could not drive them back a foot. The court party 
were galled by the heavy fire of arrows kept up by 
the apprentices along the side of the moat, and finding 
all his efTorts to regain the earthwork useless, Pem- 
broke withdrew his forces into the castle, and in spite 
of the efforts of the besiegers managed to close the 
gates in their faces. The assailants, however, succeeded 
in severing the chains o£ the drawbridge before it could 
be raised. 

From the tower above, the defenders now hurled 
over great stones, which had been specially placed 
there for the purpose of destroying the drawbridge 
should the earthwork be carried The boards were 
soon splintered, and the drawbridge was pronounced by 
the Earl of Talbot, who was acting as judge, to be 
destroyed. The excitement of the spectators was worked 
up to a great pitch while the conflict was going on, 
and the citizens cheered lustily at the success of the 
apprentices. 
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"That was gallantly doue," the king said to Queen 
Fhilippa, "and the leader of the assailants is a lad of 
rare mettle. Not a captain of my army, no, not Sir 
Walter Manny himself, could have done it more 
cleverly. You see, by placing his towers at the ends of 
the wall he drew all the garrison thither to withstand 
the assaults from them, and thus by his sudden move- 
ment he was able to carry the outwork before they 
could recover from their surprise, and come down to 
its aid. I am curious to know what he will do next. 
What thinkst thou, Edward?" he asked his son, who 
was standing by his side. 

"He will win the day," the young prince said; "and 
in faith, although the others are my comrades, I should 
be glad to see it. He will make a gallant knight, sir, 
one of these days, and remember he is engaged to fol- 
low my banner, so you must not steal him from me. 
See, my liege, they are takirg plnnks and ladders to 
the outwork." 

"They are doing wrongly then," the king said, "for 
even should they bridge the moat where the draw- 
bridge ia, they cannot scale the wall there, since the 
tower defends it, and the ladders are but long enough 
to reach the lower wall. No, their leader has changed 
his mind, they are taking the planks along the edge of 
the moat towards the tower on the left, and will aid 
the assault by its bridge by a passage of the moat there." 

It seemed, indeed, that thb was the plan. While 
some of the assailants kept up the arrow fire on the 
wall others mounted the tower, while a party prepared 
to throw a bridge of planks across the moat. The 
bridge from the tower was now lowered; but a shout 
of triumph rose from the defenders when it was seen 
that by some mistake of the carpenters this was too 
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short, and when lowered did not reach within six feet 
of the wall 

"All the better," the king said, while the prince gave 
an angry exclamation. "Accidents of this kind will 
happen, and give an opportunity to a leader to show 
his resources. Doubtless he will carry planks up to 
the tower and so connect the bridge and the walL" 

This, indeed, was what the assailants tried to do, while 
a party threw planks across the moat, and rushing over 
placed ladders against the wall and strove to climb. 
They strove in vain, however. The ladders were thrown 
down as fast as they were placed, while the defenders, 
thickly clustered on the walls, drove back those who 
tried to cross from the tower. 

"I do not see the leader of the assailants," the prince 
said. 

"He has a white plume, but it may have been shorn 
off," the king said. "Look, the young Pembroke is 
making a sortiel" 

From the sortie gate behind the tower the assailants 
now poured ont, and running down the edge of the 
moat tell upon the stormers. These, however, received 
them with great steadiness, and while some continued 
the attack the rest turned upon the garrison, and, 
headed by Ralph the smith, drove them gradually back. 

"They fight well and steadily," the king said. "One 
would have thought that they bad reckoned on the 
sortie, so steadily did they receive it" 

As only a portion of the garrison had issued out, 
they were unable to resist long the pressure of the 
apprentices, who drove them back step by step to the 
sally-port, and pressing them hard endeavoured to 
force their way in at their heela 
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^HILE the sttention of the whole of the spec- 
tators and combatants was fixed npon the 
struggle at the right-hand angle of the castle, 
a party of twenty 'prentices suddenly leapt 
to theii feet from among the broken pali- 
sades of the outwork. Lying perdu there they had 
escaped the attention of the spectators as well aa of 
the defendera The reason why the assailants carried 
the planks and ladders to this spot was now apparent. 
Only a portion had been taken on to the assault of the 
right-hand tower; those who now rose to their feet 
lifted with them planks and laddera, and at a rapid 
pace ran towards the left angle of the castle, and reached 
that point before the attention of the few defenders 
who remained on the wall there was attracted to tbem, 
so absorbed were they in the struggle at the other 
angle. The moment Uiat tbey saw the new assailants 
they raised a shout of alarm, but the din of the 
combat, the shouts of the leaders and men were so 
loud, that their cries were unheard Two or three 
then hurried a^vay at full speed to give the alarm, 
while the others st.ove to repel the aasaalt. Their 
efforts were in vain The planks were flung across th^ 
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moat, the ladders placed in position, and led by Walter 
the assailants sprang up and gained a footing on the 
wall before the alarm was fairly given. A thundering 
cheer from the spectators greeted the success of the 
assailants. Springing along the wall they drove before 
them the few who strove to oppose them, gained the 
central tower, and Walter, springing up to the top, 
pulled down the banner of the defenders and placed 
that of the city in its place. At thb moment the de- 
fenders, awakened too late to the ruse which had been 
played upon them, came swarming back along the 
wall and strove to regain the central tower. In the 
confusion the assault by the flying tower of the assail- 
ants was neglected, and at this point also they gained 
a footing on the walL The young nobles of the court, 
furious at being outwitted, fought desperately to regain 
their lost laurels. But the king rose from bis seat and 
held up his hand. The trumpeter standing below him 
sounded the arrest of arms, which was echoed by two 
others who accompanied Earl Talbot, who had taken 
his place on horseback close to the walls. At the 
sound swords dropt and the din abruptly ceased, but 
the combatants stood glaring at each other, their blood 
too heated to relinquish the fray readily. 

Already much damage had been done. In spite of 
armour and mail many serious wounds had been in- 
flicted, and some of the combatants had already been 
carried senseless from the field. Some of the assailants 
had been much shaken by being thrown backward 
from the ladders into the moat, one or two were hurt 
to death; but as few tourneys took place without the 
loss of several lives, this was considered but a small 
amount of dam^e for so stoutly fought a m^l^e, and 
the knowledge that many were wounded, and some 
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perhaps dying, in no way damped the enthusiasm of 
the spectators, who cheered lustily for some minutes 
at the triumph which the city had obtained. 

In the galleries occupied by the ladies and nobles of 
the court there was a comparative silence. But brave 
deeds were appreciated in those -days, and althoagh 
the ladies would far rather have seen the victory in- 
cline the other way, yet they waved their handker- 
chiefs and clapped their hands in token of their ad- 
miration at the success of an assault which, at the com- 
mencement, appeared well-nigh hopeless. 

Lord Talbot rode up to the front of the royal pavilion. 

"I was about to stop the fight, sire, when you gave 
the signal. Their blood was up, and many would have 
been killed had the combat continued. But the castle 
was fairly won, the central tower was taken and the 
flag pulled down, a footing had been gained at another 
point of the wall, and the assailants had forced their 
way through the sally-port. Further resistance was 
therefore hopeless, and the castle must be adjudged 
as fairly and honourably captured." 

A renewed about greeted the judge's decision. The 
king now ordered the rival hosts to be mustered before 
him as before the battle, and when this was done Earl 
Talbot conducted Walter up the broad steps in front 
of the king's pavilion. Geoffrey Ward, who had, after 
fastening on Walter's armour in the tent, before the 
sports began, taken his place among the guards at the 
foot of the royal pavilion, stept forward and removed 
Waltei^a helmet at the foot of the steps. 

"Young sir," the king said, "you have borne your- 
self right gallantly to-day, and have shown that you 
possess the qualities which make a great captain. I 
do my nobles no wrong when T say that not one of 
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them could have better planned and led the assault 
than you have done. Am I not right, sirs?" and he 
looked round, 

A murmur of assent roae from the knights and 
nobles, and the king continued: "I thought jou vain 
and presumptuous in undertaking the assault of a 
fort held by an equal number, many of whom are well 
accustomed to war, while the lads who followed you 
were all untrained in strife, but you have proved that 
your confidence in yourself was not misplaced. The 
Earl of Talbot has adjudged you victor, and none can 
doubt what the end of the strife would have been. 
Take this chain from your king, who is glad to see 
that his citizens of London are able to hold their own 
even against those of our court, than whom we may 
say no braver exist in Europe. Kneel now to the 
queen of the tourney, who will bestow upon you the 
diaplet which you have so worthily earned." 

Walter bent his knee before Edith Vernon. She rose 
to her feet, and with an air of pretty dignity placed a 
chaplet of laurel leaves, wrought in gold and clasped 
with a valuable ruby, on hia head. 

" I present to you," she said, "the chaplet of victory, 
and am proud that my g^e sbonld have been worn by 
one who has borne himself so bravely and well. May 
a like success rest on all your undertakings, and may 
you prove & good and valJant knight!" 

"Well said, Mistress Edith," Queen Philippa said 
smiling. "You may well be proud of your young 
champion. I too must have my gift," and drawing a 
ring set with brilliants from her finger she placed it in 
Walter's hand. 

The lad now rose to hia feet. "The prince, my son," 
the king said, "has promised that you shall ride with 
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his men-at-arms when he is old enough to take the 
field. Should you choose to abandon your craft and 
do so earlier I doubt not that one of my nobles, the 
brave Sir Walter Manny, for example, will take you 
before that time." 

"That will I readily enough," Sir Walter said, "and 
glad to have so promising a youth beneath my banner," 

"I would that you had been of gentle blood," the 
king said. 

"That makes no difference, sire," Sir Walter replied. 
"I will place him among the young gentlemen, my 
pages and esquires, and am sure that they will receive 
him as one of themselves." 

Geoffrey Ward had hitherto stood at the foot of the 
steps leading to the royal pavilion, bnt doffing his cap 
he now ascended. " Pardon my boldness, sire," he said 
to the king, "but I would fain tell you what the lad 
himself has hitherto been ignorant of. He is not, as 
he supposes, the son of Giles Fletcher, dtizen and bow- 
maker, but is the lawfully bom son of Sir Roland 
Somers, erst of Westerham and Hythe, who was 
killed in the troubles at the commencement of your 
majesty's reign. His wife. Dame Alice, brought the 
child to Giles Fletcher, whose wife had been her nurse, 
and dying left him in her care. Giles and his wife, 
if called for, can vouch for the truth of this, and can 
give you proofs of his birth." 

Walter listened with astonishment to Geoffrey's 
speech. A thrill of pleasure rushed through his veins as 
he learned that he was of gentle blood and might hope 
to aspire to a place among the knights of King Edward's 
court He understood now the pains which Geoffrey 
had bestowed in seeing that he was perfected in war- 
like exercises, and why both he and Giles had en- 
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couraged rather than repressed his love for martial 
exercises and his determiDation to abandon his craft 
and become a man-at-arms when he reached man's 
estate. 

"Ahl is it so?" the king exclaimed. "I remember 
Sir Roland Somers, and also that he was slain by Sir 
Hugh Spencer, who, as I heard on many hands, acted 
rather on a private qoarrel than, as he alleged, in mj 
interest, and there were many who avowed that the 
chaises brought against Sir Boland were unfounded. 
However, this matter must be inquired into, and my 
High Justiciar shall see Master Giles and his wife, 
hear their evidence, and examine the proo& which they 
may bring forward. As to the estates, they were granted 
to Sir Jasper Vernon and cannot be restored. Never- 
theless I doubt not that the youth will carve out for 
himself a fortune with his sword. Tou are his master, 
I suppose? I would fain pay you to cancel hia 
apprenticeship. Sir Walter Manny has promised to 
enroll bim among his esquirea" 

" I will cancel his indentures willingly, my liege," the 
armourer answered, "and that without payment. The 
lad has been to me as a son, and seeing his high spirit, 
and knowing the gentle blood running in his veins, I 
have done my best so to teach him and so to put him 
in the way of winning back his father's rank by his 
sword." 

"He hath gone far towards it already," the king 
said, "and methinks may yet gain some share in his 
father's inheiitance," and he glanced at little Mistress 
Edith Yemon and then smiled at the queen. " Well, 
we shall see," he went on. " Under Sir Walter Manny 
he will have brave chances of distinguishing himself, 
and when my son takes the field he shall ride with him. 
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But I am keeping the hosts waiting. Bring hither " he 
said to Earl Talbot, "Clarence Aylmer." 

The young noble was led up to the king. "You 
have done well, Clarence; though you have been worsted 
you fought bravely, but you were deceived by a ruse 
which might have taken in a more experienced captain. 
I trust that yon will be friends with your adversary, 
who will be known to you henceforth as Walter Somers, 
son of Sir Roland of that name, and who will ride to 
the wars, whither you also are shortly bound, under 
the standard of Sir Walter Manny." 

The cloud which had hung over the face of the 
young noble cleared. It had indeed been a bitter 
mortification to him that he, the son of one of the 
proudest of English nobles, should have been worsted 
by a London apprentice, and it was a relief to him to 
find that his opponent was one of knightly blood. He 
turned frankly to Walter and held out his hand. " I 
greet you as a comrade, sir," he said, " and hope some 
day that in our rivalry in the field I may do better 
than I have done to-day." 

" That is well spoken," the king said. Then he rose 
and in a loud voice addressed the combatants, saying, 
that all had home themselves well and bravely, and 
that he thanked them, not only for the tare pastime 
which they had made, but for the courage and boldness 
which had been displayed on both sides. So saying, 
he waved his hand as a token that the proceedings 
were ended, and returned with the court to West- 
minster; while the crowd of spectators overflowed the 
lists, those who had friends in the apprentice array 
being anxious to know how they had fared. That 
evening there was a banquet given by ihe lord-mayor. 
Walter was invited to be present, with Giles and 
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GeoSrey, and many complimentary things were said to 
him, and he was congratulated on the prospects which 
awaited him. After dinner ail the 'prenticea who had 
taken part in the sports filed through the hall and were 
each presented with a gold piece by the lord-mayor, in 
the name of the corporation, for having so nobly Btifl- 
tained the renown of the city. 

After the entertainment was over Walter returned 
with Geoffrey to the bowyer's house, and there heard 
from bis two friends and Bertha the details of his 
mother's life from the time that she had been a child, 
and the story of her arrival with him, and her death. He 
had still difficulty in believing that it was all true, that 
Giles and Bertha, whom he had so long regarded as 
his father and mother, were only his kind guardians, 
and that he was the scion of two noble families. Very 
warmly and gratefully he thanked his three friends for 
the kindness which they had shown to him, and vowed 
that no change of condition should ever alter his 
feelings of affection towards them. It was not until 
the late hour of nine o'clock that he said good-bye to 
his foster parents, for he was next day to repair to the 
lodging of Sir Walter Manny, who was to sail again 
before the week was out for the Low Countries, from 
which he had only returned for a few days to have 
private converse with the king on the state of matters 
there. His friends would have delivered to him his 
mother's ring and other tokens which she had left, but 
thought it better to keep these, with the other proofs 
of his birth, until his claim was established to the 
satisfaction of the lord justiciaries. 

The next morning early, when Walter descended the 
stairs, he found Ralph Smith waiting for him. His 
face was strapped up with plaster and he wore his 
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arm in a sling, for his armour bad been twice cut 
through BB be led his party in through the sally-port. 

" How goes it with you, Balph ? " Walter said. " Not 
much the worse, I hope, for your bard knocks?" 

" Not a whit," Balpb replied cheerfully, "and I shall 
be all right again before the week is out; but the leech 
made as much fuss over me as if I had been a girl, just 
as though one was not accustomed to hard knocks in a 
smithy. Those I got yesterday were not half so hard 
as that wbicb you gave me the day before. My head 
rings yet with the thought of it. But I have not come 
to talk about myself. Is the story true which they 
tell of you. Master Walter, that you are not tbe son of 
Giles the bowyer, but of a great noblef " 

" Not of a great noble, Ralph, but of a gallant knight, 
which is just as good. My father was killed when I 
was three years old, and my mother brought me to 
Bertha, the wife of Giles the bowyer, who had been 
her nurse in childhood. I had forgotten all that had 
passed, and deemed myself the son of the good citizen, 
but since I have heard the truth my memory has 
awakened somewhat, and I have a dim recollection of 
a lordly castle and of my father and mother," 

"And they say, Walter, that you are going with 
Sir Walter Manny, with the force which is just sailing 
to the assistance of Lady De Montford." 

" That is so, Ralph, and the good knight has taken 
me among his esquires, young as I am, although I 
might well have looked for nothing better than to com- 
'mence, for two years at least, as a page, seeing that I 
am but sixteen now. Now I shall ride with him into 
the battles and shall have as good a chance as the 
others of g^ning honour and winning my spurs." 

" I have made up my mind that I will go with you. 
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Master Walter, if you will take me; each squire has a 
man-at-arms who serves him, and I will give you good 
and faithful service if you will take me with you. I 
spoke to the smith, my master, last night when I heard 
the news, and as my apprenticeship is out next week 
he was willing enough to give me the few days which 
remain. Once out of my apprenticeship I may count 
to he a man, and seeing that I am nineteen, and as I 
may say well grown of my years, methinks I am fit 
for service as a man-at-arma, and I would rather fight 
behind you than lahour all my life in the smithy." 

" I shall be glad indeed, Balph, to have you with me 
if euch be really your wish, and I do not think that 
Sir Walter Manny will say nay, tor they have been 
beating up for recruits through the kingdom, and we 
proved yesterday that you have courage as well as 
strength. If he will consent I should be glad indeed 
to have bo brave a comrade with me, so we may con- 
sider that settled, and if you will come down to West- 
minster, to Sir Walter Manny's lodging, this afternoon, 
I will tell you what he says touching the matter. You 
will, of course, need arms and armour." 

" I can provide that," Kalph replied, "seeing that his 
worshipful the lord-mayor bestowed upon me yester- 
day five gold pieces as the second in command in the 
sports. I have already a steel cap and breast and back 
pieces, which I have made for myself in hours of leisure, 
and warrant will stand as hard a knock ns the French- 
men can give them." 

Going across into the city with Geoffrey, Walter 
purchased, with the contents of the purse which the 
king had given him, the garments suited for his new 
position. He was fortunate in obtaining some which 
fitted him exactly. These had been made for a young 
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esquire of the Earl of Salisbury; but the tailor, when 
he heard from Geoffrey for whom they were required, 
and the need for instant despatch, parted with them to 
Walter, saying that he for whom they were made 
could well wait a few days, and that he would set his 
journeymen to work at once to make some more of 
similar fit and fashion. 

Walter felt strange in his new attire, and by no 
means relbhed the tightness of the garments, which 
was strictly demanded by the fashion of the day. His 
long hose, one of which was of a deep maroon, the 
other a bright yellow, came far up above the knee, 
then came a short pair of trunks of similar colours 
divided in the middle. The tight-fitting doublet was 
short and circled at the waist by a butf belt mounted 
In silver, and wa^ of the same colours as the hose and 
trunks. On his head was a cap, peaked in front; thb 
was of maroon, with a short erect feather of yellow. 
The long -pointed shoes matched the rest of the 
costume. There were three other suits similar in 
fashion, but different in colour; two like the first were 
of cloth, the third was of white and blue silk, to be 
worn on grand occasions. 

" You look a very pretty figure, Walter," Geoffrey 
said, "and will be able to hold your own among the 
young gallants of the court If you lack somewhat of 
courtly manners it will matter not at all, since you are 
leaving so soon for the wars. The dress sets off your 
figure, which is fuUy two years in advance of your 
age, seeing that liard work has widened you out and 
thickened your muscles, I need not tell you, lad, not 
to be quarrelsome, for that was never your way; but 
just at first your companions may try some jests with 
you, as is aJways the manner of young men with 
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Dew-comers, but take them in ft good spirit, and be 
sure that, seeing the strength of arm and skill which 
you showed yesterday and the day before, none will 
care to push matters with you unduly," 

One of the journeymen accompanied Walter to West- 
minster to carry up from the boat the valise with his 
clothes and the armour which he had worn In the 
sports. Sir Walter received the lad with much kind- 
ness and introduced him to his future companions. 
They were five in number; the eldest was a man of 
some thirty years old, a Eainaulter, who had accom- 
panied Sir Walter Manny to England at the time when 
the latter first came over as ayoung squire in the suite 
of the Princess Philippa. He was devotedly attached 
to the knight, his master, and although he might 
several times have received the rank of knighthood for 
his bravery in the field, he preferred remaining in his 
position as esquire and faithful friend of his master. 

The other four were between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-one, and all belonged to the families of the 
highest nobility of England, it being deemed a distin- 
guished honour to be received as a squire by the most 
gallant knight at the court of England. Their duties 
were, as Walter soon learned, almost nominal, these 
being discharged almost exclusively by John Mervaux. 
Two of the yoimg esquires, Richard Coningsby and 
Edward Clifford, had fought in the m^^e, having been 
among the ten leaders under Clarence Aylmer. They 
bore no malice for the defeat, but received Walter with 
cordiality and kindness, as did the other young men. 
Walter on his arrival acquainted the knight with 
Kalph's wish to follow him, and requested permission 
for him to do so. This was readily granted. Sir Walter 
Manny telling the lad that although esquires were 

(Mt) H 
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supposed to wait entirely upou themselves, to groom 
their horses, and keep their armour and arms bright 
and in good order, yet, in point of fact, young men 
of good families had the greater part of these duties 
performed for them by a retainer who rode in the ranks 
of their master's following as a man-at-arms. 

" The other esquires have each one of their father's 
retainers with them, and I am glad Uiat you should be 
in Uie same position. After you have taken your mid- 
day meal you had best go across to the Earl of Talbot's 
and inquire for the Lady Vernon, who is still stay- 
ing with him. She told me at the king's ball last 
night that she wished to have speech with you, and I 
promised to acquaint you with her desire. By the 
way, dost know aught of riding?" 

" I have learnt to sit on a horse. Sir Walter," the lad 
answered. " My good friend Geoffrey, the armourer, 
advised that I should learn, and frequently hired from 
the horse-dealer an animal for my us& I have often 
backed half-broken horses which were brought up by 
graziers from Kent and Sussex for use in the wars. 
Many of them abode at the hostels at Southwark, and 
willingly enough granted me permission to ride their 
horses until they were sold Thus I have had a good 
deal of practice, and that of a rough kind ; and seeing 
that latterly the horses have, for the most part, found 
it difficult to fling me when sitting barebacked across 
them, I think I could keep my seat in the high-peaked 
saddles on the most vicious, but I have had no prac- 
tice at tilting, or at the ring, or other knightly exer- 
cises." 

"That matters not at all," the knight said. "All 
these knightly exercises which you speak of are good 
in time of pea^e, for they give proficiency and steadi- 
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Hess, but in time of war he who can sit tirmly in his 
saddle and wield sword and battle-axe lustily and skil- 
fully is equal to the best; but never fear, when this 
expedition is over, and we have time for such things, I 
will see that you are instructed in them. One who has 
achieved bo much martial skill as you have done at so 
early an age will have little difficulty in acquiring what 
may bo termed the pastime of chivalry." i. 

Ralph arrived just as Walter was setting out. The 
latter presented him to the knight, who spoke with 
praise of the gallantry which he had displayed on the 
previous day, and then handed him over to John Mer- 
vaux, with instructions to enrol him as a man-at-arms 
among his followers, to inform him of his duties, and 
to place him with those who attended upon the other 
esquires. 

After seeing Ralph disposed of, Walter went across 
to the Earl of Talbot and was again conducted to the 
presence of Dame Vernon. 

" Tou have changed since we met last, young sir," 
she said with a smile, "though it is but a month since. 
Then you were a 'prentice boy, now you are an esquire 
of Sir Walter Manny, and on the highway to distinc- 
tion. That you will win it I am well assured, since 
one who risked his life to rescue a woman and child 
whose very names were unknown to him is sure to 
turn out a noble and valiant knight. I little thought 
when my daughter called you her knight, that in so 
short a time you might become an aspirant to that 
honour. I hope that you do not look askance at us, 
now that you know I am in possession of the lands of 
your parents. Such changes of land, you know, often 
occur, but now I know who you are, I would that the 
estates bestowed upon Sir Jasper had belonged to some 
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other than joa; however, I trust that you wilt hold no 
grudge against us, and that you may win as fair an 
estate by the strength of your arm and the king's 
favour." 

" Assuredly I feel no grudge, madam," Walter re- 
plied, " and since the lands were forfeited, am pleased 
that of all people they should have gone to one so 
kind and so fair as yourself" 

"What, learning to be a flatterer already!" Dame 
Vernon laughed. "Tou are coming on fast, and I pre- 
dict great things from you. And now, Edith, lay aside 
that sampler you are pretending to be so busy upon 
and speak to this knight of yours." 

Edith laid down her work and came forward. She 
was no longer the dignified little queen of the tourna- 
ment, but a laughing, bright-faced girl. 

"I don't see that you are changed," she said, "except 
in your dress. You speak softly and naturally, just as 
you used to do, and not a bit like those little court 
fops. Uncle Talbot's pages. I am afraid you will not 
want to be my knight any more, now that you are 
going to get great honours at the war; for I heard my 
Uncle Talbot tell my lady mother that he was sure you 
would gain great credit for yourself." 

" I shall be alwa^'S your knight," Walter said ear- 
nestly; "I told you I should, and I never break my 
word. That is," he went on, colouring, " if Dame Ver- 
non makes no objection, as she well might." 

" If I did not object before, Walter," she said smil- 
ing, " why should I do so now ? " 

" It is different, my lady; before, it was somewhat of 
a jest, a sort of childish play on the part of Mistress 
Edith, though so far as I was concerned it was no 
play, but sober earnest." 
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" It needs no permission from me," Dame Vernon 
replied, " for you to wear my daughter's colours. Any 
knight may proclaim any lady he chooses the mistress 
of his heart, and a reigning beauty will often have a 
dozen young knights who wear her colours. However, 
I am well content that one who has done me euch 
great service and who has shown such high promise 
should be the first to wear the gage of my little daugh- 
ter, and if in after years your life fulfils the promise 
of your youth, and you remain true to her gage, there 
is none among all the youths of the court whom I 
would so gladly see at her feet. Remember," she said, 
as Walter was about to speak, " her hand will not be 
at my disposal, but at that of the king. His majesty 
is wont to bestow the hands of his wards upon those 
who most distinguish themselves in the field. You 
have already attracted his royal attention and com- 
mendation. Under Sir Walter Manny you will be sure 
of opportimities of distinguishing yourself, and the 
king may well be glad some day at once to reward 
your services and to repair a cruel injustice by bestow- 
ing upon you the hand of the heiress of your father's 
lands. If I mistake not, such a thought has even now 
crossed his majesty's mind, unless I misinterpreted a 
glance which yesterday passed between him and our 
sweet queen. I need not tell you to speak of your hopes 
to none, but let them spur you to higher exertions and 
nobler efforts. Loving my little Edith as I do, I natu- 
rally consider the prize to be a high one. I have often 
been troubled hj the thought that her hand maybe some 
day given to one by years or temper unsuited for her, 
and it will be a pleasure to me henceforth to picture 
her future connected with one who i», I am sure, by heart 
and nature fitted for her. And now, farewell, young sir. 
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May God protect you in the field, and may you carry 
in the battle which awaits you the gage of my daugh- 
ter as fairly and successfully as you did in the mimic 
fray of yesterday!" 
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OFF TO THE WARS. 

j]WO days later Walter started with Sir Walter 
Manny, with a lai^e number of knighta, 
squires, men-at-arms, and archers, for the 
Orwell. Walter was mounted, as were the 
other squires and men-at-arms, and indeed 
many of the archers. RaJph Smith, in the attire of a 
man-at-arms, rode behind. 

Walter was in the highest spirits. A brilliant career 
was open to him under the most favourable circum- 
stances; he had already distinguished himself, and had 
gained the attention of the highest personages in the 
realm, hia immediate lord was one of the bravest and 
most chivalrous knights in Europe, and he had to sus- 
tain and encourage him the hopes that Lady Vernon had 
given him, of regaining some day the patrimony of 
bis father. It was a satisfaction to him that he was as 
well bom as those who surrounded him, and his purse 
was as well lined as any in the company. Although 
be had spent the largess which had been bestowed 
upon him at the tournament in procuring clothes fitted 
for bis rank, he was yet abundantly supplied with 
money, for both Geoffrey Ward and Giles Fletcher, 
having no children of their own and being both well- 
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to-do men, bad insisted upon bis accepting a sum which 
would enable him to make a good appearance with the 
beat 

A large number of squires followed the banner of 
Sir Walter Manny. The records of the time show that 
tbe barons were generally accompanied in the field by 
almost afl many squires as men-at-arma. The former 
were men of good family, sons of knights and nobles, 
aspirants for the honour of knighthood, and sons of the 
smaller gentry. Many were there from pure love of a 
life of excitement and adventure, others in fulfilment 
of the feudal tenure by which all land -waa then held, 
each noble and landowner being obliged to furnish so 
many knights, squires, men-at-arms, and archers, in 
accordance with the size of his holding. The squires 
fought in the field in the front rank of the men-at-arms, 
save those who, like Walter, were attached to the per- 
son of their leader, and who in the field fought behind 
him or bore bis orders to tbe companies under his 
banner. 

In the field all drew pay, and it may he interesting 
in the present day to know what were the rates for 
which our forefathers risked their lives. They were as 
follows: — each horse archer received 6 deniers, each 
squire 12 deniers or 1 sol, each knight 2 sols, each 
knight baimeret 4 sols. 20 sols went to the pound, 
and although the exact value of money in those days 
relative to that which it bears at tbe present time is 
doubtful, it may be placed at twelve times the present 
value. Therefore each horse archer received an equi- 
valent to 68. a day, each squire 12a, each knight 248., 
and each knight banneret 488. per day. 

Upon their arrival at the Orwell, where many troops 
from other parts bad been gathered, the expedition at 
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once embarked on board the numerous ships which had 
been collected. Aa that in which Sir Walter sailed 
also carried several of his knights there was not room 
for all hia young esquires, and Walter and the three 
other juniors were told off into another ship. She was 
a smsJler vessel than most of those which composed 
the expedition, and only carried twelve men-at-arms 
and as many archers, together with the four young 
squires, and a knight. Sir John Powis, who was in 
command of the whole. 

"Your craft is but a small one," the knight said to 
the captain. 

" She is small, hut she is fast," the latter answered. 
" She would sail round and round the best part of the 
fleet. I had her built according to my own fancy. 
Small though she be, I warrant you she will be one of 
the first to arrive at Hennebon, and the sooner the 
better say I, since I am but pwd by the trip, and 
would fain be back again at my regular work. It 
pays better carrying merchants' goods between London 
uid Holland than taking his majesty's troops over to 
France." 

" Tour speed will not be of much avMl," Sir John 
Powis said, "seeing that the fleet will keep together." 

"Yes, I know that is the order," the captain an- 
swered ; " but accidents happen sometimes, you know " 
— and bis eye twinkled. " Vessels get separated from 
fleets. If they happen to be slow ones so much the 
worse for those on board; if they happen to be fast 
ones so much the better, seeing that those they carry 
will arrive long before their comrades, and may be 
enabled to gain credit and renown while the others 
are whistling for a wind in mid-ocean. However, we 
shall see." 
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The next morning the fleet sailed from the OrwelL 
It containod 620 men-at-arma, among whom were many 
of the noblest and bravest of the country, and COOO 
picked archers in the pay of the king. The whole 
were commanded by Sir Walter. The scene was a 
very gay one. The banners of the nobles and knights 
floated from the lofty poops, and the sun shone on 
bright armour and steel weapooa Walter, who had 
never seen the sea before, was delighted. The wind 
was fair, and the vessels glided smoothly along over 
the sea. At evening the knight and his four young 
companions gathered in the little cabin, for it was in 
the tirst week in March, and the night was cold. 

" Will you please tell me, Sir John," Walter said to 
the knight, " the merits of this quarrel in which we are 
going to fight? I know that we are going in aid of 
the Conntess of Montford ; but why she is in a sore 
strait I know not." 

"The matter is a mixed one, Walter, and it re- 
quires a herald to tell yo4 all the subtleties of it. 
John ni., Duke of Brittany, was present with his liege 
lord, Phillip of Valois, in the last war with England, 
on the border of the low country. When the English 
retired from before Toumay FhilUp dismissed hisnobles. 
The Duke of Bui^undy was taken ill, and died at 
Caen, in Normandy, on the 30th of April, 1341. 
Arthur II., his father, had been twice married. By 
his first wife he bad three sons, John, Guy, and Peter, 
John and Peter left no issua Quy, who is also dead, 
left a daughter, Joan. By his second wife, Jolande 
de Dieux, Duke Arthur had one son, John, Count 
of Montford. Thus it happened, that when Duke 
John died, his half-brother, the Count of Montford, 
and Joan, daughter of his second brother Guy, were 
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all that survived of the family. These were the rival 
claimants for the vacant dukedom. In England we 
have but one law of succession, which rules through 
the whole land. In France it is ditTerent. There 
the law of aucceasion depends entirely upon the cus- 
tom of the county, dukedom, or lordship, which is 
further affected both by the form of grant by which 
the territory was conveyed to its first feudal possessors 
and by the mode in which the province had been 
acquired by the kings of France. This is important, 
as upon these circmnstances alone it depended whether 
the son or the grand*daughter of Arthur il. should 
inherit the dukedom. 4 

"Joan claimed the duchy aa the daughter of the 
elder brother. The Salic law of France, which barred 
females from the right of succession, and in virtne of 
which Phillip of Yalois succeeded to the throne instead 
of King Edward, certainly did not obtain in Brittany. 
Duke John regarded Joan as his heiress, and married 
her to Charles of Blois, nephew of the King of France, 
thus strengthening her in her position; and he also 
induced the provincial parliament of Brittany to ac- 
knowledge her husband as his successor in the dukedom. 
Altogether it would seem that right is upon Joan's 
side; but, on the other hand, the Count of Montfotd 
is the son of Jolande, a great heiress in Brittany. He 
is an active and energetic noble. The Bretons love 
not too close a connection with France, and assuredly 
prefer to be ruled by a duke whom they regard as one 
of themselves rather than by Charles of Blois, nephew 
of the French king. Directly Duke John was dead 
the Count of Montford claimed the inheritance. As- 
suming the title of duke he rode to Nantes, where 
the citizens did him homage, and then proceeded to 
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Limoges with a large train of men-at-arms, and there 
took possession of the immense treasures which the 
late duke had accumulated in the course of a long and 
tranquil reign. With these sinews of war at his com- 
mand he returned to Kantes, where he had left his 
wife the countess, who was a sister of the Cbunt of 
Flanders. He immediately invited the uohilitj of 
Brittany to a grand banquet, but only one knight of 
any renown presented himself at the feast, the rest all 
holding aloof. With the wealth of which he had pos- 
sessed himself he levied large forces and took the field. 
He first marched against Brest, where the garrison, 
commanded by Walter de Cliason, refused to acknow- 
ledge him. After three days' hard fighting the place 
was taken. Rennes was next besieged, and presently 
surrendered. Other towns fell into his hands, and so 
far as Brittany was concerned all opposition, except in 
one or two fortresses, ceased. In the meanwhile Charles 
of Blois sought assistance from his uncle the King of 
France; the Count de Montford, therefore, crossed to 
England and besought the aid of King Edward, and 
did homage to him as King of France. Edward, on 
bis part, promised to assist him. The fact that Phillip 
was sure to espouse the opposite side was in itself 
sufficient to decide him; besides which, the dukes of 
Brittany have always been in a special way connected 
with England and bear the English title of Earls of 
Richmond. 

" Believing that his journey, which had been a secret 
one, was unknown to the King of France, De Mont- 
ford went boldly to Paris, where he had been sum- 
moned by the king to an assembly of peers called to 
decide upon the succession. Ee found, however, that 
Phillip had already obtained news of his journey to 
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England. His manner convinced De Montford that it 
was unsafe to remain in Paris, and he secretly made 
his escape. Fifteen days afterwards the peers gave 
judgment in favour of Charles of Blois. The Dukes 
of Normandy, Burgundy, and Bourbon, the Counts of 
Alcn^on, £u, and Guisnes, and many other French 
nobles, prepared to lead an army into the field to sup- 
port Charles, and the king added a body of 3000 
Genoese mercenaries in his pay. 

" Knowing the storm that was preparing to break 
upon him, De Montford put every town and castle in 
a state of defence. He himself, confiding in the affec- 
tion of the inhabitants of Nantes, remained tn that 
city, while his wife repaired to Bennes. 

" The Duke of Normandy advanced from Angiers 
with an army of 5000 men-at-arms and a numerous 
infantry, and after capturing the castle of Chanto- 
ceauz marched to Nantes and laid siege to the city. 
A sortie was made by the besieged, led by Henry de 
Leon, but, being attacked by the whole of the French 
army, they were driven back into the town, a great 
many of the citizens being killed. A warm alterca- 
tion took place between Henry de Leon and De Mont- 
ford, who attributed to him the evil result of the 
sortie. The result was that a large number of the 
citizens whose friends had been captured by the 
French conspired to deliver up the place to Charles 
of Blois, and Henry de Leon also entCTed into private 
negotiations with the Duke of Normandy. De Mont- 
ford, finding that he could rely neither upon the 
citizens nor the soldiers, surrendered to the duke on 
condition that his life was spared. He was sent to 
Paris, where be still remains a prisoner. Winter was 
coming on, and after putting Nantes in a fresh state 
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of defence and leaving Charles of Blois there, the ■ 
Duke of Normandy dismissed his forces, engaging 
them to reassemble in the spring. Had he puslied OB 
at OQce he would have experienced no resistance, so 
great was the panic which the surrender of Nantes and 
the capture of De Mojitford had caused among the 
latter's partisans. 

"In Bennes, especially, the deepest despondency 
was felt The countess, however, showed the greatest 
courage and firmness. Showing herself, with her 
infant in her arms, she appealed to the citiitens, and 
by her courageous bearing inspired them with new 
hopes. Having restored heart at Rennes, she travelled 
from garrison to garrison throughout the province, and 
filled all with vigour and resolution. Feeling, how- 
ever, the hopelessness of her struggle against all France, 
she despatched Sir Almeric de Clisson, who had lately 
joined her party, to England, to ask the aid which the 
king had promised. He arrived a month since, and, as 
you see, our brave king has not been long in despatch- 
ing us to her aid ; and now, youngsters, to bed, for me- 
thinks that the sea is rougher than it was and that 
the wind is getting up." 

"Ay, that is it," the captain, who heard the knight's 
closing words, exclaimed. " We are in for a storm, and 
a heavy one, or my name is not Timothy Martin, and 
though with plenty of sea-room the Kitty makes not 
much ado about a storm more or less, it's a very dif- 
ferent thing in the middle of a fieet of lubberly craft, 
which may run one down at any time. I shall edge 
■ out of them as soon aa I can, you may be sure." 

Before morning a serious gale was blowing, and for 
the next three or four days Walter and his companions 
knew nothing of what was going on. Then the storm 
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abated, and they staggered out from their cabin. The 
sea was still high, but the sun shone brightly over- 
head. In front of them the land was visible. They 
looked round, but to their astonishment not a sail was 
in sight. 

"Why, where is the fleet?" Walter exdaimed in 
astonishment 

" Snug in the Thames, I reckon," the captain said. 
" Soon ^ter the storm came on one of the sailors pre- 
tended he saw the lights of recall on the admiral's 
ship; but I was too busy to look that way, I had 
enough to do to look after the safety of the ship. 
Anyhow, I saw no more of them." 

"And what land is that ahead?" Walter asked. 

" That is Brittany, young sir, and before nightfall 
we shall be in the port of Hennebon; as to the others, 
it may be days and it may be weeks before they 
arrive." 

The lads were not sorry at the chance which had 
taken them to their destination before their companions 
and had given them a chance of distinguishing them- 
selves. Late in the afternoon the ship dropped anchor 
off the castle of Hennebon, and Sir John Fowis and 
his following were conveyed in the ship's boats to 
shore. The countess received them most graciously, 
and was delighted at the news that so strong a force 
was on its way to her aid. 

"In the aleence of Sir Walter Manny, madam, I 
place myself and my men at your ordera. Our horsea 
will be landed the flrst thing in the morning, and we 
will then ride whithersoever you may bid us." 

" Thanks, Sir John," the countess replied. " In that 
case I would that you ride by Rennes, towards which 
the army of the Duke of Normandy is already ad- 
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vancing. The gamaoii there is commanded by Sir 
William of Caddoudal, a good and valiant knight" 

The horses were landed on the following morning, 
and accompanied by the four young squires and the 
men-at-arms, and followed by the twenty archers on 
foot. Sir John Powis set out for Rennes. They 
arrived there, but just in time, for the assailants were 
closing round the city. They were received with the 
greatest cordiality by the governor, who assigned 
apartments to Sit John and the squires, and lodged 
the men-at-arms and archers near them. 

In a day or two the whole of the French army came 
up, and the siege commenced. Sir John Fowis, at his 
own request, was posted with his men for the defence 
of ft portion of the wall which was especially open to 
the assaults of the enemy. These soon commenced in 
earnest, and the Genoese and Spanish mercenaines 
endeavoured to carry the place by assault. Sometimes 
one point would be attacked, at others points far 
distant Covered hy the fire of the French crossbow- 
men, the Spaniards and Germans came on to the 
assault, carrying ladders, with which they strove to 
climb the walls, but the defenders plied them so 
vigorously with quarrels from their cross-bows and 
flights of arrows that tbey frequently desisted before 
reaching the walla When they pushed on, and strove 
to ascend, their luck was no better. Great stones were 
hurled down, and boiling oil poured upon them. The 
ladders were fiung back, and many crushed by the fall, 
and in none of the assaults did they gain any footing 
in the town. Machines were used, but these were not 
sufficiently powerful to batter down the walls, and at 
the end of April the city was as far from being captured 
as it was on the day of the commencement of the sieg& 
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Walter bore his full share in the fighting, but be bad 
no opportunity of especially distinguishing himself, 
although Sir John several times commended bim for 
his coolness when the bolts of the crossbow-men and 
the stones &om the machines were flying most thickly. 
But although as yet uninjured by the enemy's attacks, 
the prospect of the city holding out was not bright 
The burghers, who had at first fought valiantly, were 
soon wearied of the strife, and of the hardships it 
entailed upon them. The siege had continued but a 
short time when they began to murmur loudly. The 
force under the command of the governor was but a 
small one, and it would have been impossible for him 
to resist the will of the whole population. For a time 
his exhortations and entreaties were attended with suc- 
cess, and the burghers returned to their positions on the 
walls; but each time the difGculty became greater, and 
it was clear to Caddoudal and Sir John Powis that ere 
loQg the citizens would surrender the place in spite of 
them. The English knight was furious at the coward- 
liness of the citizens, and proposed to the governor to 
summon twenty of the leading burghers, and to hang 
them as a lesson to the others; but tiie governor shook 
bis bead. ' 

" I have but two hundred men on whom I can rely, 
including your following. Sir John. We could not 
keep down the inhabitants for an hour; and were we 
to try to do so, they would open the gates and let in 
the French. No; I fear that we must await the 
end." 

The following morning Sir John was awoke with 
the news that in the night Caddoudal had been seized 
and thrown into prison by the burghers, and that a 
deputation of citizens had already gone out through 
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tbe gate to treat with the Duke o! Normandy for the 
surrender of the city, 

The English knight was furioofi, but with his little 
baud he could do nothing, especially as he found that 
a ettong guard of burghers had been placed at the 
door of the apartments occupied by him and the 
esquires, aad he was informed that he must consider 
himself a prisoner until the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions. 

Cowardly and faithless as the burghers of Rennes 
showed themselves to be, they nevertheless stipulated 
with the Duke of Normandy, as one of the conditions of 
the surrender, that Caddoudal, Sir John Powis, and the 
troops under them should be permitted to pass through 
the French lines and go whithersoever they would. 
These terms were accepted. At mid-day the governor 
was released, and he with hia men-at-arms and the 
band of Englishmen filed out from the city gate, and 
took their way unmolested through the lines of the 
French army to Hennebon. 

They had been for a month in ignorance of all that 
had passed outside the walls, and had from day to day 
been eagerly looking for the arrival of Sir Walter 
Manny with his army to their relief. Onca past the 
French lines they inquired of the peasantry, and heard 
to their surprise that the Engli^ fleet had not yet 
arrived. 

" We were in luck indeed," Walter said to his com- 
panions, "that Captain Timothy Martin was in a hurry 
to get back to hia tradings with the Flemings. Had 
he not been so, we should all this time have been kick- 
ing our heels and fretting on board a ship." 

On nearing Hennebon, Sir William Caddoudal, with 
Sir John Powis and the squires, rode forward and 
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met the countess. They were the first bearers of the 
news of the surrender of Benues, and the countess was 
filled with consternation at the intelligence. How- 
ever, after her first burst of indignation and regret had 
passed, she put a brave face on it. 

" They shall meet with another reception at Henne- 
bon," she said. " This is but a small place, and my 
garrison here, and the soldiers you have brought, will 
well-nigh outnumber the burghers; and we need have 
no fear of such faintheartedness as that which has 
given Nantes and Bennes into the hands of my enemy. 
The English aid cannot tarry long. Until it come we 
can assuredly hold the place." 

All was now bustle in Heimebon. Sir John Fowls 
took charge of a part of the walls, and busied himself 
with his men in placing the machines in position, and 
in preparing for defence. The countess, attired in 
armour, rode through the streets haranguing the 
townspeople. She urged the men to fight till the 
last, and bade the women and girls cut short their 
dresses so that they could the better climb the steps 
to the top of the walls, and that one and all should 
carry up stones, chalk, and baskets of lime to be cast 
down upon the assailants. Animated by her words 
and gestures, the townspeople set to work, and all vied 
with each other, from the oldest to the youngest, in 
carrying up stores of missiles to the walls. Never 
did Hennebon present such s scene of life and bustle. 
It seemed like an ant-hill which a passer-by has dis- 
turbed. 

Absorbed in their work, none bad time to think 
of the dangers which threatened them, and a stranger 
would rather have thought from their cheerful and ani- 
mated countenances that they were preparing for a 
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great fSte than for a siege by an army to which the 
two chief towns in Brittany had succumbed. 

Ere long the French army was seen approaching. 
The soldiers, who had been labouring with the rest, 
buckled on their armour. The citizens gathered on 
the walk to hurl down the piles of stones which had 
been collected, and all prepared for the assault 

" Sir John Powis," the countess said, " I pray you to 
grant me one of your esquires, who may attond me 
while I ride about, and may bear my messi^es for me. 
He will not be idle, nor will he escape his share of the 
dongersj for, believe me, I do not intend to bide myself 
while you and your brave soldiers are fighting for me." 

" Willingly, lady," Sir John answered. " Here is 
Walter Somers, the son of a good knight, and himself 
brave and prudent beyond his years; be will, I am 
sure, gladly devote himself to your service." 

The French, eucour^ed by their successes, thought 
that it would be a comparatively easy task to capture so 
small a place as Hennebon, and as soon as their camp 
was pitohed they moved forward to the attack. 

" Come with me. Master Somers," the countess said. 
" I will mount to one of the watch-towers, where we 
may see all that passes." 

Walter followed her, and marvelled to see the light- 
ness and agility with which the heroic countess, 
although clad in armour, mounted tlie rickety ladders 
to the summit of the wateb-tower. The French were 
pressing forward to the assault; their crossbow-men 
opened a heavy fire upon the walls, which was 
answered by the shafts of the little party of English 
bowmen. These did much execution, for the English 
archers shot far harder and straighter than those of 
Frnnce, and it was only the best armour which could 
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keep out their cloth-yard shafts. So small a body, 
however, could not check the advance of so large a 
force, and the Freach swarmed op to the very foot of 
the walls. 

"Well done, my men!" the countess exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands, as a shower of heavy rocks fell among 
the mass of the assailants, who were striving to plant 
their ladders, crushing many in their fall; "but you 
are not looking, Master Somers. What is it that you 
see in yonder camp to withdraw your attention from 
such a fight?" 

" I am thinking. Countess, that the French have left 
their camp altogether unguarded, and that if a body 
of horse could make a circuit and fall upon it, the 
camp, with all its stores, might be destroyed before 
they could get back to save it" 

"You are right, young sir," the countess exclaimed, 
"and it shall be done forthwith," 

So saying, she descended the stairs rapidly and 
mounted her horse, which stood at the foot of the tower; 
then riding through the town, she collected a party of 
about three hundred men, bidding all she met mount 
their horses and join her at the gate on the opposite 
side to that on which the assault was taking place. 
Such as had no horses she ordered to take them from 
those in her own stables. Walter was mounted on one 
of the best of the count's chargers. Immediately the 
force was collected, the gate was opened and the coun- 
tess rode forth at their head. Making a considerable 
detour, the party rode without being observed into the 
rear of the French camp. Here only a few servants 
and horse-boys were found, these were at once killed or 
driven out; then all dismounting, set fire to the tents 
and stores; and ere the French were aware of what 
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was going on, the whole of their camp was in flames. 
As soon as the conflagration was perceived, the French 
commanders drew ofi" their men from the attack, and 
all ran at full speed towards the camp. 

"We cannot regain the town," the countess said; 
"we will ride to Auray at full speed, and re-enter the 
castle when beat we may." 

Don Louis of Spain, who with a considerable follow- 
ing was fighting in the French ranks, hearing from the 
flying camp-followers that the countess herself was at 
the head of the party which had destroyed the camp, 
instantly mounted, and with a large number of horse- 
men set off in hot pursuit. A few of the countess's 
patty who were badly mounted were overtaken and 
stain, but the rest arrived safely at Auray, when the 
gates were shut in the face of their pursuers. 

The blow was a heavy one for the besiegers, but 
they at once proceeded to biiild huts, showing that 
they had no intention of relinquishing the siege. Spies 
were sent from Aiiray, and these reported that the 
new camp was established on the site of the old one, 
and that the French evidently intended to renew the 
attack upon the side on which they bad first com- 
menced, leaving the other side almost unwatched. 

Accordingly, on the fifth day after leaving the town 
the countess prepared to return. Except Walter, none 
were informed of her intention, as she feared that 
news might be taken to the French camp by friends 
of Charles of Blois; but as soon as it was nightfall, 
and the gates were shut, the trumpet sounded to horse. 
In a few minutes the troop assembled in the mai'ket- 
plaoe, and the countess, accompanied by Walter, placing 
hersdf at their head, rode out from the town. The 
strictest silence was observed. On nearing the town 
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all were directed to dismount, to tear up tlie borse- 
cloths, and to muffle the feet of their horses. Then 
the journey was resumed, and so careless was the watch 
kept hy the French that they passed through the 
sentries unobserved, and reached in safety the gate 
from which they had issued. Aa they neared it they 
were challenged from the walla, and a shout of joy 
was heard when Walter replied that the countess 
herself was present. The gates were opened and the 
party entered. The news of their return rapidly ran 
through the town, and the inhabitants, hastily attiring 
themselves, ran into the streets, filled with joy. Much 
depression had been felt during her absence, and few 
had entertained hopes that she would be able to re- 
enter the town. She had brought with her from 
Auray two hundred men, in addition to the party that 
had Allied out. 
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THE SIEQE OF EENNEBON. 

^ HE besiegers of Hermebon were greatly dis- 
couraged at tbe success of the enterprise of 
the countess. They had already attempted 
several desperate assaults, but had each time 
been repulsed with very heavy losa. They 
now sent to Rennes for twelve of the immense machines 
used in battering walls, which had been left behind 
there on a false report of the weakness of Hennehon. 
Pending the arriTal of these, Charles of Bloia with one 
division of the army marched away to attack Auray, 
leaving Don Louis ki carry on the siege with a force 
considered amply sufficient to compel its surrender 
after the arrival of the battering machines. 

In a few days these arrived and were speedily set 
to work, and immense masses ot stone were hurled at 
the walls. 

Walter continued to act as the conntess's especial 
squire. She had informed Sir William Caddoud^ and 
Sir John Powia that it was at his suggestion that she 
had made the sudden attack upon tie French camp, 
and he had gained great credit thereby. 

The effect of the new machioes was speedily visible. 
The walls crumbled under the tremendous blows, and 
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although the archers harassed by their arrows the men 
working them, the French speedily erected screena 
which sheltered them from their fire. The spirits of 
the defenders began to sink rapidly, as they saw that 
in a very short time great breaches would be made in 
the walls, and that all the horrors and disasters of a 
city taken by assault awaited them. The Bishop of 
Quimper, who was within the walls, entered into secret 
negotiations with his nephew, Heniy de Leon, who had 
gone over to the enemy after the surrender of Nantes, 
and was now with the besieging army. The besiegers, 
delighted to find an ally within the walls who might 
save them from the heavy losses which an assault 
would entail upon them, at once embraced his offers, 
and promised him a large recompense if be would 
bring over the other commanders and nobles. The 
wily bishop set to work, and the consequences were 
soon visible. Open grumbling broke forth at the 
hardships which were endured, and at the prospect 
of the wholesale slaughter which would attend a storm 
when all hope of a successful resistance was at an end. 
" I fear, Walter," Sir John said one morning, " that 
the end is at hand On all sides submission is spoken 
of, and all that I can say to keep up their spirits is 
useless. Upon our own little band we can rely, but I 
doubt if outside them a single determined man is to be 
found in the town. In vain do I speak of the arrival 
of Sir Walter Manny. Nearly ninety days have elapsed 
since we sailed, and all hope of his coming is gone. I 
point out to them that contrary winds have been blow- 
ing, and that at any moment he may arrive; bat they 
will not hear me. The bishop has gained over the 
whole of them by his promises that none shall be 
molested in property or estate should they surrender." 
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"It is sad to see the countess," Walter replied; "she 
who has shown sudi high spirit throughout the siege 
now does nothing but weep, for she knows that with 
her and her child in the hands of the French the cause 
of the count is lost. If she could carry off the child by 
sea she would not so much care for the f^ of the 
town, hut the French ships lie thick round the port, 
and there is no hope of breaking through." 

Two days later the conspiracy came to a head, and 
the people, assembling round the countess's house, clam- 
oured for surrender. The breaches were open and 
the enemy might pour in at any time and put all to 
the sword. The countess be^ed for a little further 
delay, but in vain, and withdrew to the turret where 
she had for so many weaty weeks watched the horizon, 
in hopes of seeing the sails of the approaching fleet. 
Walter was at the time with Sir John Fowls on the 
walls. Presently a large body of French were seen 
approaching beaded by Henry de Leon, who summoned 
the town to surrender. Many standing on the walls 
shouted that the gates should be thrown open; but Sir 
John returned for answer that he must consult the coun- 
tess, and that upon her answer must depend whether 
he and his men would defend the breach until the last. 

"Come with me, Walter," he said, "we must fain 
persuade the countess. If she says no, we Englishmen 
will die in the breach; but though ready to give my 
life for so brave a lady, I own that it is useless to fight 
longer. Save our own little band not one in the town 
will lift a sword again. Such resistance as we can 
offer will but infiame them to fury, and all the horrors 
of a sack will be inflicted upon the inhabitants. There 
she is, poor lady, on the turret, gazing, as usual, sea- 
ward." 
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Suddenly tbey saw her throw up her arma, and then 
turning towards the city she cried, as she perceived the 
English knight, "I see theml I see theml The Eng- 
lish fleet are coming!" 

"Etin up, Walter," Sir John exclaimed, "maybe the 
countess is distraught with her sorrowa" 

Walter dashed up to the turret, and looking seaward 
beheld rising over the horizon a number of masts. 

"Hurrah! Sir John," he shouted, "we are saved, the 
English fleet is in sight." 

Many others heard the shout, and the tidings ran 
like lightning through the town. In wild excitement 
the people ran to the battlements and roofs, and with 
clieering and clapping of hands hailed the appearance 
of the still far-distant fleet The church bells rang 
out joyfully and the whole town was wild with excite- 
ment. 

The Bishop of Quimper, finding that his plans were 
frustrated, gathered around him some of tiioee who 
had taken a leading part in the intrigue. These, 
leaving the dty by a gate at which they had placed 
some of their own faction to open it to the French, 
issued out and made their way to the assailants' 
camp, to give news of the altered situation. Don 
houia at once ordered an attack to be made with his 
whole force, in hopes of capturing the place before the 
arrival of the English succour. But, animated by their 
new hopes, those so lately despondent and ready to 
yield manned the breaches and repulsed with great 
slaughter all attempts on the part of the French to 
carry them. While the struggle was still going on, 
the countess, aided by the wives of the burghers, busied 
herself in preparing a sumptuous feast in honour of 
ber deliverers who were fast approaching, their ships 
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impelled by a strong and favourable breeze. The 
vessels of the French hastily drew off, and the English 
fleet sailed into the port hailed by the cheers of the 
inhabitants. The countess herself received Sir Walter 
Manny on his landing, and the townspeople vied with 
each other in offering hospitality to the men-at-anns 
and archers. 

"Ah! Sir John Powis," Sir Walter exclaimed, "what, 
are you here? I had given you up for lost. We 
thought you had gone down in the g^e the night you 
started." 

"We were separated from the fleet. Sir Walter, but 
the master held on, and we arrived here four days 
after we put out. We took part in the siege of Benne.^, 
and have since doue our best to aid the countess here." 

"And their beat has been much," the countess said; 
"not to say how bravely they have fought upon the 
walls, it is to Sir John and his little band that I owe 
it that the town was not surrendered days aga They 
alone remained steadfast when all others fell away, 
and it is due to them that I am still able, as mistress 
of this town, to greet you on your arrivaL Next to 
Sir John himself, my tjianks are due to your young 
esquire, Walter Somers, who has cheered and stood by 
me, and to whose suggestions I owe it that I was able 
at the first to sally out and destroy the French camp 
while they were attacking the walls, and so greatly 
hindered their measures against the town. And now, 
sir, will yon follow me? I have prepared for you and 
your knigbts such a banquet of welcome as our poor 
means will allow, and my townspeople will see that 
good fare is set before your soldiers." 

That evening there was high feasting in the town, 
although the crash of the heavy stones cast by the 
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French machines against the walla never ceased. Early 
the next morning Sir Walter Manny made a survey of 
the place and of the disposition of the enemy, and pro- 
posed to his knights to sally forth at once and destroy 
the largest of the enemy's machines, which bad been 
brought up close to the walls. In a few minutes the 
knights were armed and mounted. Three hundred 
knights and esquires were to take part in the sortie, 
they were to be followed by a strong body of men-at- 
arms. 

As soon as the gates were opened a number of 
archers issued out, and taking their place at the edge 
of the moat, poured a rain of arrows upon the men 
working the machine and those guarding it. Most of 
these took to flight at once, the remainder were cut 
down by the men-at-arms, who at once proceeded to 
hew the machine in pieces with the axes with which 
they were provided. Sir Walter himself and his 
mounted companions dashed forward to the nearer 
tents of the French camps, cut down all who opposed 
them, and setting Are to the huts retired towards the 
city. 

By this time the French were thoroughly alarmed, 
and numbers of kn%hts and men-at-arms dashed after 
the little body of English cavalry. These could have 
regained the place in ^ety, but in the chivalrous spirit 
of the time they disdained to retire without striking a 
blow. Turning their horses, therefore, and laying their 
lances in rest, they charged the pursuing French. 

For a few minutes the conflict was desperate and 
many on both sides were overthrown; then, as large 
reinforcements were continually arriving to the French, 
Sir Walter called off his men and retired slowly. On 
reaching the moat he halted his forces. The knights 
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wheeled and presented a. firm face to the enemy, cover- 
ing the entrance of their followers into the gate. ~f The 
French chivalry thundered down upon the little body, 
but were met by a storm of arrows from the archers 
lining the moat. Many knights were struck through 
the bars of their vizors or the joints of their mail. 
The horses, though defended by iron trappings, fell 
dead under them, or, maddened by pain, dashed wildly 
through the ranks carrying confusion with them, and 
the French commanders, seeing how heavy were their 
losses, called off their men from the assault. Sir Walter 
Manny with his party remained without the gate until 
the enemy had re-entered their camp, and then rode 
into tlie town amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
the countess herself meeting her deliverers at the gate 
and kissing each, one after the other, in token of her 
gratitude and admiration. 

The arrival of the reinforcements and the proof of 
skill and vigour given by the English leader, together 
with the terror caused by the terrible effect of the 
English arrows, shook the resolution of Don Louis and 
his troops. Deprived of half their force by the absence 
of Charles of Blois, it was thought prudent by the 
leaders to withdraw at once, and the third morning 
after the arrival of Sir Walter Manny the siege was 
raised, and the French marched to join Charles of Blois 
before the Castle of Auray. 

Even with the reinforcements brought by Sir Walter 
Manny, the forces of the Countess of Montford were 
still so greatly inferior to those of the divisions of the 
French army that they could not hope to cope with 
them in the field until the arrival of the main English 
army, which the King of England himself was to bring 
over shortly. Accordingly the French laid siege to 
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and captured many small towns and castles. Charles 
of Blois continaed the siege of Anray, and directed 
Don Louis with his division to attack the town of 
Dinan. On his way the Spaniard captured the small 
fortress of Conquet and put the garrison to the sword. 
Sir Walter Manny, in spite of the inferiority of his 
force, sallied out to relieve it, hut it was taken before 
his arrival, and Don Louis had marched away to Dinan, 
leaving a small garrison in Conquet. It was again 
captured by Sir Walter, but finding it indefensible he 
returned with the whole of his force to Hennebon. 
Don Louis captured Dinan and then besieged Gue- 
rande. Here he met with a vigorovis resistance, but 
carried it by storm, and gave it up to be pillaged by 
his soldiers. He now sent back to Charles of Blois the 
greater part of the French troops who accompanied 
him, and embarked with the Genoese and Spanish, 
8000 in number, and saUed to Quimperl^ a rich and 
populous town in Lower Brittany. 

Anchoring in the River Leita be disembarked his 
troops, and leaving a guard to protect the vessels 
marched to the interior, plundering and burning, and 
from time to time despatching his booty to swell the 
immense mass which he brought in his ships from the 
sack of Guerande. 

Quiraperl^ lies but a short distance from Hennebon, 
and Sir Walter Manny with Almeric de Clisson, a 
number of English knights, and a body of English 
archers, in all three thousand men, embarked in the 
ships in the port, and entering the Leita captured the 
enemy's fleet and all his treasure. The English then 
landed, and dividing into three bodies, set out in search 
of the enemy. 

The English columns marched at a short distance 
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apart so as to be able to give each other a 
case of attack. The news of the EngUah approach 
soon reached the Spaniards, who were gathered in a 
solid body, for the enraged country people, armed with 
clubs and bills, hung on their flanks and cut ofT any 
stragglers who left the main body. Don Loub at once 
moved towards tbe sea-coast, and coming in sight of one 
of the English divisions, charged it with his whole force. 

The English fought desperately, but the odds of 
seven to one were too great, and they would have 
been overpowered had not the other two divisions ar- 
rived on the spot and fallen upon the enemy's flanks. 
After a severe and prolonged struggle the Genoese and 
Spaniards were completely routed. The armed peas- 
antry slew every fugitive they could overtake, and of 
the 7000 men with whom Don Louis commenced the 
battle only 300 accompanied him in hia flight to 
Bennes, the troops of Sir Walter and de Clisson pur- 
suing him to the very gates of that city. Sir Walter 
mardied back with his force to the ships, but 6nding 
the wind unfavourable returned to Hennebon by land, 
capturing by the way the castle of Goy la Foriit. 
Their return was joyfully welcomed, not only for the 
victory which they had adiieved, but because the enemy 
was again drawing near to the town. Auray had 
fallen. The brave garrison, after existing for some 
time upon the flesh of their horses, had endeavoured 
to cut their way through the besiegers. Most of them 
were killed in the attempt, but a few escaped and made 
their way to Hennebon. 

Vannes, an important town, and Carbaix quickly 
surrendered, and the French force was daily receiving 
conMderable reinforcements. This arose from the fact 
that large numbers of French nobles and knights had, 
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with their followere, taken part with Alfonso, King of 
Castile and Leon, in his war with the Moors. This 
had Just terminated with the expulsion of the latter 
from Spain, and the French knights and nobles on 
their way home for the most part joined at once in the 
war which their countrymen were waging in Bretagne. 

Seeing the great force which was gathering for a 
fresh siege of Hennebon, Sir Walter Manny and the 
Countess of Montford sent an urgent message to King 
Edward for further support. The king was not yet 
ready, but at the beginning of August be despatched a 
force under the command of the Earl o£ Northampton 
and Robert of Artois. It consisted of twenty-seven 
knights bannerets and 2000 men-at-arms. Before, 
however, it could reach Hennebon the second siege of 
that dty had begun. Charles of Blois bad approached 
it with a far larger army than that with whi<^ be had 
on the first occasion sat down before it. Hennebon 
was, however, much better prepared than at first for 
resistance. The walls bad been repaired, provisions and 
military stores laid op, and machines constructed. The 
garrison was very much larger, and was commanded 
by one of the most gallant knights o£ the age, and the 
citizens beheld undaunted the approach of the great 
French army. 

Four days after the French bad arrived before Hen- 
nebon they were joined by Bon Louis, who had been 
severely wounded in the fight near Quimperl4, and 
had lain for six weeks at Bennes. Sixteen great 
engines at once begun to cast atones gainst the walls, 
but Sir Walter caused sand-bags to be lowered, and 
so protected the walls from the attack that little 
damage was done. The garrison, confident in their 
powers to resist, taunted the assailants from the walls, 
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and specially enr^ed the Spaniards and Pon Louis by 
allusions to the defeat at Quimperl^. 

So furious did the Spanish prince become that he 
took a step unprecedented in those days of chivalry. 
He one morning entered the tent of Charles of Blois, 
where a number of French nobles were gathered, and 
demanded a boon in requital of all his services. Charles 
at once assented, when, to his surprise and horror. Prince 
Louis demanded that two English knights. Sir John 
Butler and Sir Hubert Frianoy, who had been captured 
in the course of the campaign and were kept prisoners 
at Faouet, should be delivered to him to be executed, 
" These English," he said, "have pursued, discomforted 
and wounded me,^and have killed the nephew whom I 
loved BO well, and as I have none other mode of ven- 
geance I will cut off their heads before their companions 
who lie within those walls." 

Charles of Blois and bis nobles were struck with 
amazement and horror at the demand, and used every 
means in their power to turn the savage prince from 
his purpose, but in vain. They pointed out to him 
that hie name would be dishonoured in all countries 
where the laws of chivalry prevailed by such a deed, 
and besought him to choose some other boon. Don 
Louis refused to yield, and Charles of Blois, finding 
no alternative between breaking his promise and de- 
livering hia prisoners, at last agreed to his request 

The prisoners were sent for, and were informed by 
Don Louis himself of their approaching end. At first 
t^ey could not believe that he was in earnest, for such 
a proceeding was so utterly opposed to the spirit of 
the times that it seemed impossible to them. Finding 
that he was in earnest ihej warned him of the etemtd 
stain which such a deed would bring upon his name. 
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The Spaniard, however, waa unmoved either by their 
words or by the entreaties of the French nobles, hut 
told them that he would give them a few hours to 
prepare for death, and that they ahouM be executed 
in sight of the walls after the usual dinner hour of the 
army. 

In those days sieges were not conducted in the strict 
manner in which they are at present, and non-combat- 
ants passed without difficulty to and fro between town 
and camp. The news, therefore, of what waa intended 
speedily reached the garrison, whom it filled with in- 
dignation and horror. A council was immediately 
called, and Sir Walter Manny proposed a plan, whidi 
was instantly adopted. 

Without loss of time Almeric de Clisson issued forth 
from the great gate of Hennebon, accompanied by 300 
men-at-arms and 1000 archers. The latter took post 
at once along the edge of the ditches. The men-at- 
arms rode straight for the enemy's camp, which waa 
undefended, the whole army being within their tents 
at dinner. Dashing into their midst the English and 
Breton men-at-arms began to overthrow the tents and 
to apear all that were in them. Not knowing the 
extent of the danger or the smallness of the attacking 
force, the French knights sprang up from table, 
mounted, and rode to encounter the assailants. 

For some time these maintained their ground against 
all assaults until, finding that the whole army was 
upon them, Almeric de Clisson gave order for his 
troop to retire slowly upon the town. Fighting every 
step of the ground and resisting obstinately the re- 
peated onslaught of the French, Clisson approached 
the gate. Here he waa joined by the archers, who 
with bent bows prepared to resist the advance of the 
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Frendi. As it appeared that the gairiaon were pre- 
pared to give battle outside the walla, the whole 
French army prepared to move aganst them. 

In the meantime Sir Walter Manny, with 100 men- 
at-arms and 500 horse archers, issued by a sally-port on 
the other side of the town, and with all speed rode 
round to the rear of the French camp. There be found 
none to oppose him save servants and camp-followers, 
and making his way straight to the tent of Charles of 
Blois, where the two knigbte were confined, he soon 
freed them from their bonds. They were mounted 
without wasting a moment's time upon two spare horses, 
and turning again the whole party rode back towards 
Hennebon, and had reached the postern gate before the 
fugitives from the camp reached the French cominanders 
and told them what had happened. 

Seeing, now that it was too late, the object of De 
Cli^son's sortie, Charles of Blois recalled his army from 
the attack, in which he could only have suffered heavily 
from the arrows of the archers and the missiles from 
the walls. The same day, he learned from some pri- 
soners captured in the sortie, of the undiminished 
spirit of the garrison, and that Hennebon was amply 
supplied by provisions brought by sea. His own army 
was becoming straitened by the scarcity of supplies 
in the country round, he therefore determined at once 
to raise the siege, and to besiege some place where he 
would encounter less serious resistance. 

Accordingly next morning he drew off his army and 
marched to Carhaix. 

Shortly afterwards the news came that the Earl of 
Northampton and Robert of Artois, with their foroe, 
had sailed, and Don Louis, with the Qenoese and 
other Italian mercenaries, started to intercept them 
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with a large fleet The fleets met ofl the island o£ 
Guernsey, and a severe engagement took place, which 
lasted till night During the darkness a tremendous 
storm burst upon them and the combatants separated. 
The English succeeded in making their way to Brittany 
and landed near Vannes. The Spaniards captured 
four small ehipa which had been separated in the storm 
from their consorts, hot did not succeed in regaining 
the coast of Brittany, being driven south by the storm 
as far as Spain. The Earl of Northampton at once laid 
siege to Vannes, and Sir Walter Manny moved with 
every man that could be glared from Hennehon to 
, assist him. ~f 

As it was certain that the French army would press 
forward with all speed to relieve the town, ifc was 
decided to lose no time in battering the walls, but 
to attempt to carry it at once by assault. The walls, 
however, were so strong that there seemed little pros- 
pect of success attending such an attempt, and a plan 
was therefore determined upon by which the enemy 
might be thrown off" their guard. The assault com- 
menced at three points in the early morning and 
was continued all day. • No great vigour, however, 
was shown in these attempts, which were repulsed at 
all points. 

At nightfall the assailants drew off to their camp, 
and Oliver de Clisson, who commanded the town, 
suflTered his weary troops to quit the walls and bo seek 
for refreshment and repose. The assailants, however, 
did not disarm, but after a sufficient time had elapsed 
to allow the garrison to lay aside their armour two 
strong parties attacked the principal gates of the town, 
while Sir Walter Manny and the Earl of Oxford moved 
round to the opposite side with ladders for aa escalade. 
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The plan waa successful. The garrison, snatching up 
their arma, hurried to repel lieir attack upon the 
gates, every man hastening in that direction. Sir 
Walter Manny with his party were therefore enabled 
to mount the walls unobserved and make their way 
into the town; here they fell upon the defenders in the 
rear, and the sadden onalaaght spread confusion and 
terror among them. The parties at the gates forced 
their way in and Joined their friends, and the whole of 
the garrison were killed or taken prisoners, save a few, 
including Oliver Clisson, who made their escape by 
sally-ports, Robert of Artois, with the Earl of Stafford, 
waa left with a garrison to hold the town. The Earl 
of Salisbory, with four thousand men, proceeded to 
lay siege to Bennes, and Sir Walter Manny hastened 
back to Hennebon. 

Some of Sir Walter's men formed part of the garri- 
son of Vannes, and among these was Sir John Powis 
with a hundred men-at-arma 

The knight had been so pleased with Walter's cool- 
ness and courage at the siege at Hennebon that he 
requested Sir Walter to leave him with him at Yannes. 
"It is possible," he said to Walter, "that we may have 
fighting hera Methiuks that Sir Walter would have 
done better to leave a stronger force.' The town is a 
large one, and the inhabitants ill-disposed towards us. 
Oliver Clisson and the French nobles will feel their 
honour wounded at the way in which we outwitted 
them, and will likely enough make an effort to regain 
the town. However, Rennea and Hennebon are not 
far away, and we may look for speedy aid from the 
Earl of Salisbury and Sir Walter should occasion arise." 

Sir John's previsions were speedily verified. Oliver 
Clisson and his friends were determined to wipe out 
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their defeat and scattered through the country, raising 
volunteers from among the soldiery in all the neigh- 
bouring towns and castles, and a month after Vannes 
-was t^en they suddenly appeared before the town 
with an army of 12,000 men, commanded by Beau- 
manoir, marshal of Bretagne for Charles of Blois. Tbe 
same reasons which had induced the Earl of Nortb- 
amptoQ to decide upon a speedy assault instead of tbe 
slow process of breaching the walls, actuated tbe French 
in pursuing the same course, and, divided into a num- 
ber of storming parties, the army advanced at once to 
tbe assault on tbe walls. Tbe little garrison prepared 
for tbe defence. 

" Tbe outlook is bad, Walter," Sir John Powis said. 
"These men approach with an ur of resolution which 
shows that they are bent upon success. They out- 
number ns by twelve to one, and it is likely enough 
that the citizens may rise and attack as in the rear. 
They have been ordered to bring the stones tor the 
madiines to the walls, but not one has laid his hand 
to tbe work. We must do our doty as brave men, my 
lad, but I doubt me if yonder is not tbe last sun which 
we shall see. Furious as the French are at our recent 
success here you may be sure that little quarter will 
be given." 
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iHHE French, excited to the utmost by the ex- 
hortations of their connnandera, and bj their 
desire to wipe out the disgrace of the easy 
capture of Vannes by the English, advanced 
with ardour to the assault, and officers and 
men vied with each other in the valour which they 
displayed. In vain did the garrison shower arrows 
and cross-bow holts among them, and pour down boil- 
ing oil and quicklime upon them as they thronged at 
the foot of the wall. In vain were the ladders, time 
after time, hurled back loaded with men upon the 
masa below. The efforts of the men-at-arms to scale 
the defences were seconded by their archers and cross- 
bow-men, who shot such a storm of bolts that great 
numbers of the defenders were killed. The assault 
was made at a score of different points, and the garrison 
were too weak to defend all with success. Sir John 
Powis and his party repulsed over and over again the 
efforts of the assailants against that part of the wall 
intrusted to them, but at other points the French 
gained a footing, and swarming up rushed along the 
walla, slaying all whom they encountered. 

"Alt is lost," Sir John exclaimed; "let US fall back 
to the castle and die fighting there." 
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Descending from the wall the party made their way 
through the streets. The French were already in the 
town; every house was closed and barred, and from 
the upper windows the burghers hurled down stones 
and bricks upon the fugitives, while parties of the 
French soldiers fell upon them fiercely. Many threw 
down their arms and cried for quarter, but were in- 
stantly slaio. 

For a while the streets were a scene of wild con- 
fusion; here and there little knots of Englishmen stood 
together and defended themselves until the last, others 
ran through the streets chased by their exulting foes, 
some tried in vain to gain shelter in the houses. Sir 
John Powis'a band was soon broken and scattered, 
and their leader slain by a heavy stone from a house 
top. Walter fought his way blindly forward towards 
the castle although he well knew that no refuge would 
be found there. Ralph Smith kept close beside him, 
levelling many of his assailants with the tremendous 
blows of a huge mace. Somehow, Walter hardly knew 
how, they made their way through their assailants and 
dashed in at the castle gate. A crowd of their assail- 
ants were close upon their heels. Walter glanced round; 
dashing across the court-yard he ran through some 
passages into an inner yard, in which, as he knew, was 
the well The bucket hung at the windlass. 

"Catch hold, Ralph!" he exclaimed; "there is just a 
chance, and we may as well be drowned as killed," 
They grasped the rope and jumped off. The bucket 
began to descend with frightful velocity. Faster and 
faster it went and yet it seemed a long time before 
they plunged into the water, which was nigh a hundred 
feet below the surface. Fortunately the rope was con- 
siderably longer than was necessary, and they sank 
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many feet into the water, still retaining their hold. 
Then clinging to the rope they hauled themselves to 
the surface. 

" We cannot hold on here five minutes," Ralph ex- 
clEumed, " my armour is dri^ging me down." 

" We will soon get rid of that," Walter said. " There 
go our helmets; now I will hold on with one hand and 
help you to unbuckle your breast and back pieces; you 
do the same for me." 

With great efforts they managed to rid themselves 
of their armour, and then held on with ea«e to the 
ropa They hauled the bucket to the surface and 
tied a knot in the slack of the rope, so that the bucket 
hang four feet below the level of the water. Fatting 
their feet in this, they were able to stand with their 
heads above the surface without difficulty. 

" This is a nice fix," Ralph exclaimed. " I think it 
would have been just as well to have been killed at 
once. They are sure to find us here, and if they don't 
we shall die of cold before to-morrow morning." 

" I don't think they will find us," Walter said cheer- 
fully. "When they have searched the castle thoroughly 
it may occur to some of them that we have jumped 
down the well, but it will be no particular business of 
any one to look for us, and they will all be too anxious 
to get at the wine butts to trouble their heads about 
the matter; besides, it must be a heavy job to wind up 
this bucket, and it is not likely there will be such 
ui^ent need of water that anyone will undertake the 
task." 

" But we are no better off i£ they don't," Ralph re- 
marked, "for we must die here if we are not hauled 
out. I suppose you don't intend to try and climb that 
rope. I might do twenty feet or so on a pinch, bat I 
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could no more get up to the top there than I could 

"We must think it over," Walter rejoined; "where 
there is a will there's a way, you know. We will take 
it by turns to watch that little patch of light over- 
head; if we see anyone looking down we must leave 
the bucket and swim to the side without making the 
least noise. They may give a few turns of the wind- 
lass to see if anyone has hold of the rope below; 
be sure you do not make the slightest splashing or 
noise, for the sound would be heard above to a cer- 
tainty." 

Ten minutes later they saw two heads appear above, 
and instantly withdrew their feet from the bucket and 
made a stroke to the side, which wcs but four feet 
distant, being careful as they did so that no motion 
was imparted to the rope. Then they heard, for it was 
too dark to see anything, the backet lifted from the 
water. A minute later it fell back again with a splash, 
then all was quiet. 

" Wo are safe now, and can take our place in the 
bucket. They are satisfied that if we did jump down 
here we are drowned. And now we must think about 
climbing up." 

"Ay, that will require a good deal of thinking," 
Ralph grumbled. 

For some time there was silence; then Walter said, 
" The first thing to do is to cut otf the slack of the rope, 
there are some twelve feet of it. Then we will unwind 
the strands of that. There are five or six large strands 
as far as I can feel; we will cut them up into lengths 
of about a couple of feet, and we ought to be able to 
tie these to the rope in such a way as not to slip down 
with our weight If we tie them four feet apart 
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we can go up step hj step ; I don't see much difficulty 
about that." 

"No," Ralph said much more cheerfully, "I should 
think that we could manage that." 

They at once set to work. The rope was cut up and 
unravelled, and the strands cut into pieces about two 
feet long. They then both set to work trying to dis- 
cover some way of fastening it by which it would not 
slip down the rope. They made many fruitless 
attempts; each time that a strand was fastened with 
a loop large enough for them to pass a leg through, it 
slid down the rope when their weight was applied to 
it At last they succeeded in finding out a knot which 
would hold. This was done by tying a knot close to 
one end of a piece of the strand, then sufficient was 
left to form the loop, and the remainder was wound 
round the rope in such a way that the weight only 
served to tighten its hold. 

"Shall we begin at once?"Salph said, when success 
was achieved. 

" No, we had better wait until nightfall The vibra- 
tion of the rope when our weight once gets on it might 
be noticed by anyone crossing the court-yard." 

"Do you think we have sufficient bits of rope," 
Balph asked. 

"Just enough, I think," Walter replied; "there were 
six strands, and each has made six pieces, so we have 
thirty-six. I know the well is about a hundred feet 
deep, for the other day I heard some of the soldiers 
who were drawing water grumbling over the labour 
required. So if we put them three feet apart it will 
take thirty-three of them, which will leave three over; 
but we had better place them a little over a yard so 
as to make sure." ^ 
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Id a short time the fading brightness of the circle of 
light far overhead told them that twilight had com- 
menced, and shortly aftei-warda they attached the first 
strand to the rope some three feet above the water. 

"Now," Walter said, "I will go first, at anyrate 
for a time. I must put one leg through the loop, and 
sit, as it were, while I fasten the one above, as I shall 
want both hands for the work. You will find it a 
good deal easier to stand with your foot in the loop. 
If I get tired I will fasten another loop by the side of 
that on which I am resting, so you can come up and 
pass me. There is no huny. It ought not to take up 
above an hour, and it will not do for us to get to the 
top until the place becomes a little quiet. To-night 
they are sure to be drinking and feasting over their 
victory until late." 

They now set to work, and step by step mounted 
the rope. They found the work less arduous than they 
had expected. The rope w£:s dry, and the strands held 
tightly to it. Two or three times they changed places, 
resting in turn from their work ; but in less than two 
hours from the time they made the first loop Walter's 
head and shoulders appeared above the level of the 
court-yard. He coiild hear sounds of shouting and 
singing within the castle, and knew that a great feast 
was going on. Descending a step or two he held 
parley with Salph. 

" I think, perhaps, it will be better to sally out at 
once. Every one is intent on his own pleasure, and 
we shall have no difficulty in slipping out of the castle 
unnoticed. All will be feasting and riot in the town, 
and 80 long as we do not brush against any one so 
that they may feel our wet garments we are little 
likely to be noticed; besides, the gates of the town 
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will stand open late, for people from the villi^es round 
will have come in to join in the revcU." 

" I am ready to try it, Master AValter," Ralph re- 
plied, " for I ache from liead to foot with holding on 
to this rope. The sooner the better, say I." 

In another minute both stood in the court-yard. It 
waa a retired spot, and none were passing. Going 
along the passage they issued into the main yard. 
Here great fires were blazing, and groups of men sat 
round them drinking and shouting. Many lay about 
in drunken sleep. 

" Stay where you are in the shade, Balpb. You had 
best lie down by the foot of the walL Any one who 
passes will think that you are in a drunken sleep. I 
will creep forward and possess myself of the steel caps 
of two of these drunkards, and if I can get a couple of 
cloaks so much the better." 

There was no difficulty about the caps, and by dint 
of unbuckling the cloaks and tolling their wearers 
gently over, Walter succeeded at last in obtaining two' 
of them. He also picked up a sword for Ralph — his 
own still hung in its sheath — and then be joined his 
companion, and the two putting on the steel caps and 
cloaks walked quietly to the gate. There were none 
on guard, and they issued unmolested into the town. 
Here all was revelry. Bonfires blazed in the streets. 
Hogsheads of wine, with the heads knocked out, stood 
before many of the houses for all to help themselves 
who wished. Drunken soldiers reeled along shouting 
snatches of songs, and the burghers in the highest state 
of hilarity thronged the ways. 

" First of all, Ralph, we will have a drink of wine, 
for I am chilled to the bone." 

" Ay, and so am I," Ralph replied. "I got hot enough 
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climbing that rope, but now the cold has got hold of 
me again, and my teeth are chattering in my head." 

Picking up one of the fallen vessels by a cask they 
dipped it in and took a long draught of wine; then, 
turning off from the principal streets, they made their 
way by quiet lanes down to one of the gates. To their 
dismay they found that this was closed. The French 
commanders knew that Sir Walter Manny or Salis- 
bury might ere this be pressing forward to relieve the 
town, and that, finding that it had fallen, they might 
attempt to recapture it by a sudden attack. While 
permitting therefore the usual license, after a successful 
assault, to the main body of their forces, they had 
placed a certain number of their best troops on the 
walls, giving them a handsome lai^ss to make up for 
their loss of the festivities. 

At first Walter and his friend feared that their 
retreat was cut off for the night, but several other 
people presently arrived, and the officer on guard 
said, coming out, " You must wait a while; the last 
batch have only just gone, and I cannot keep opening 
and closing the gate ; in half an hour I will let you 
out" 

Before that time elapsed some fifty or sixty people, 
anxious to return to their villages, gathered round the 
gate. 

" Best lay aside your steel cap, Balph, before we join 
them," Walter said. " In the dim light of that lamp 
none will notice that we have no head-gear, but if it 
were to glint upon the steel cap the officer might take 
us for deserters and question us as to who we are." 

Presently the officer came out from the guard-room 
again. There was a forward movement of the little 
crowd, and Walter and BaJph closed in to their midst 
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Tlie gates were opened, and without any question the 
vill^ers passed out, and the gates were shut instantly 
behind them. 

Walter and his comrade at once started at a brisk 
pace and walked all night in the direction of Hennebon. 
Their clothes soon dried, and elated at their escape 
from danger they struggled on briskly. When mor- 
ning broke they entered a wood, and lay there till 
evening, as they feared to continue theit journey lest 
they might fall into the hands of some roving band of 
French horse. They were, too, dog-tired, and were 
asleep a few minutes after they lay down. The sun 
was setting when they awoke, and as soon as it was 
dark they resumed their journey. 

"I don't know what you feel. Master Walter, but 
I am well-nigh famished. It is thirty-six hours 
since I swallowed a bit of food, just as the French 
, were moving to the attack. Hard blows I don't 
mind — I have been used to it; but what with fighting, 
and being in the water for five or six hours, and 
climbing up that endless rope, and walking all night 
on an empty stomach, it does not suit me at all." 

" I feel ravenous too, Ralph, but there is no help for 
it. We shall eat nothing till we are within the walls 
of Hennebon, and that will be by daylight to-morrow 
if all goes well Draw your belt an inch or two 
tighter, it will help to keep out the wolf." 

They kept on all night, and in the morning saw to 
their delight the towers of Hennebon in the distance. 
It was well that it was no further, for both were so 
exhausted from want of food that they could with 
difficulty drag their legs along. 

Upon entering the town Walter made his way at 
once to the quarters of the leader. Sir Walter had 
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just risen, and was delighted at the sight of his 
esquire. 

" I had given you up for dead," he exclaimed, " By 
what miracle could you have escaped? Are you 
alone?" 

" I have with me only my faithful follower Ralph 
Smith, who is below; but, Sir Walter, for mercy's sake 
order that some food be placed before us, or we shall 
have escaped from the French only to die of hunger 
here. We have tasted nought since the attack on 
Vannes began. Have any beside ua escaped?" 

" Lord Stafford contrived, with two or three others, 
to cut their way out by a postern-gate, bringing with 
them Robert of Artois, who is grievously wounded. 
None others, save you and your man-at-arms, have 
made their way here." 

In a few minutes a cold capon, several manchets of 
bread, and a stoop of wine were placed before Walter, 
while Ralph's wanta were attended to below. When 
he had satisfied his hunger the young esquire related 
his adventures to Sir Walter and several other knights 
and nobles, who had by this time gathered in the 
room. 

" In ftuth. Master Soraera, you have got well out of 
your scrape," Sir Walter exclaimed. " Had I been in 
your place I should assuredly have perished, for I 
would a thousand times rather meet death sword in 
hand, thaa drop down into the deep hole of that well. 
And your brains served you shrewdly in devising a 
method of escape. What say you, gentlemen?" 

All present joined in expressions of praise at the 
lad's coolness and presence of mind. 

" You are doing well, young sir," the English leader 
went on, "and have distinguished yourself on each 

(SW) L 
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occasion on which we have been engaged. I shall be 
proud when the time comes to bestow upon you myself 
the order of knighthood if our king does not take the 
matter off my hands." 

A little later Robert of Artois died of his wounds 
and disappointment at the failure of his hopea 

In October Kin g Eldward himself set sail with a 
great army, and landing in Brittany early in November 
marched forward through the country and soon reduced 
Ploermel, Malestrail, Redon, and the rest of the pro- 
vince in the vicinity of Vannea, and then laid siege to 
that town. As his force was far more than sufBcient 
for the siege, the Earls of Norfolk and Warwick were 
despatched in the direction of Nantes to reconnoitre 
the country and clear it of any small bodies of the 
enemy they might encounter. In the meantime Edward 
opened negotiations with many of the Breton lords, 
who, seeing that such powerful aid had arrived for the 
cause of the Countess of Montford, were easily per- 
suaded to change sides. Among them were the lords 
of Clisson, iloheac, Machecoul, Retz, and many others 
of less importance. 

The Count of Valentinoifl, who commanded the gar- 
rison of Vannes, supported the siege with great courage 
and fortitude, knowing that Charles of Blois and the 
King of France were collecting a great army for his 
reUef. Uniting their forces they advanced towards the 
town. Before the force of the French, 40,000 strong, 
the Earl of Norfolk had fallen back and rejoined the 
king, but even after this junction the French forces 
exceeded those of Edward fourfold. They advanced 
towards Vannes and formed a large entrenched camp 
near that of the English, who thus, while still besieging 
Vannea, were themselves enclosed by a vastly superior 
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force. The King of France himself ftrrived ab the 
French camp. The French, although so greatly superior, 
made no motion toward attacking the English, hut 
appeared bent upon either starving them out or forcing 
them to attack the strongly entrenched position oc- 
cupied by the French, 

Provisions were indeed running short in the English 
camp, and the arrival of supplies from England was 
cut off by a strong fleet under Don Louis, which cruised 
off the coast and captured all vessels arriving with 
stores. At this moment two legates, the Cardinal 
Bishop of Preneste and the Cardinal Bishop of Tus- 
culum, arrived from the pope and strove to mediate 
between the two sovereigns and to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities, pointing out to them the scandal 
and desolation which their rivaliy caused in Chris- 
tendom, the waste of noble lives, the devastation of 
once happy provinces, and the eSusion of innocent 
blood. Going from camp to camp they exhorted, 
prayed, and reproached the rival sovereigns, urging that 
while Christians were shedding each other's blood in 
vain, the infidels were daily waxing bolder and more 
insolent Their arguments would have been but of 
little use had either of the monarchs felt sure of 
victory. King Edward, however, felt that hb position 
was growing desperate, for starvation was staring him 
in the face, and only by a victory over an immensely 
superior force in a strongly entrenched position could 
he extricate himself. Upon the part of the French, 
however, circumstances were occurring which rendered 
them anxious for a release from their position, for they 
were not without their share of suffering. While the 
English army lay on a hill the French camp was 
pitched on low ground. An unusually wet season had 
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set in with bitterly cold wind. The rain waa incessant, 
a pestilence had destroyed a vast number of their 
horses, and their encampment was flooded. Their forces 
were therefore obliged to spread themselves over the 
neighbouring fields, and a sudden attack by the Eng- 
lish might have been fatal 

Thus distress pressed upon both commanders, and 
the pope's legates found their exertions at last crowned 
with success. A suspension of hostilities was agreed 
to, and the Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon on the 
one side and the Earls of Lancaster, Northampton, and 
Salisbury on the other, met as commissioners and 
agreed to a convention by which a general truce was 
to be made from the date of the treaty to the following 
Michaelmas, and to be prolonged from that day for the 
full term of three years. It was agreed that the truce 
should embrac^not only the sovereigns, but all the 
adherents of each of them. The truce was to hold 
good in Brittany between all parties, and the city of 
Vannes was to be given into the hands of the cardinals 
to dispose of as they chose. It was specially provided 
that in the case of any of the adherents of either party 
in the Duchies of Gascony and Brittany waging war 
against each other, neither of the monarchs ^ould 
either directly or indirectly meddle therewith, nor 
should the truce be at all broken thereby. 

Immediately the treaty was signed, on the 19th of 
January, 1343, the King of France dismissed his army, 
and Edward sailed for England with the greater part 
of his troops. The Countess of Montford and her son 
accompanied him, and the possessions of her husband 
in Brittany were left to the guardianship of her 
partisans, with a small but choice body of English 
troops. 
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The towns which had fallen into their hands and 
still remained were Brest, Quimper-Corentin, Quim- 
perM, Kedon, and Querandej V&nnes was handed over 
to them by the cardinals, and Hennebon, of course, 
remained in their possession. 

Walter returned to England with Sir Walter Manny, 
and on reaching London was received with delight by 
his old friends Geofirey Ward and Giles Fletcher, who 
were never tired of listening to his tales of the wars. 
Dame Vernon also received him with great kindness, 
and congratulated him warmly upon the very favour- 
able account which Sir Walter Mtuiny had given of his 
zeal and gallantry. 

The time now for a while passed very quietly. 
Walter and the other young squires practised dili- 
gently, under the instructions of Sir Walter, at knightly 
exercises. Walter learned to bear himself well on horse- 
back and to tilt in the ring. He was already a skilful 
swordsman, but he spared no pains to improve himself 
with his weapons. The court was a gay one, and 
Walter, as a favoured esquire of one of the foremost 
knights there, was admitted to all that took place. His 
courtly education, of course, included dancing, and 
when he went down, as he often did, for a long chat 
with his old frieqds, Geoffrey often said, laughing, that 
he was growing such a fine gentleman that he hardly 
liked to sit in his presence; but although changed in 
manner, Walter continued to be, as before, a frank, 
manly young fellow, and free from the affectations 
which were so general among the young men of the 
court 
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A STOBMT IMTKKViKW. 

J|]OON after Walter's return from France Dame 
Vernon returned to her country estate, and 
a year passed before he again saw her. 
During this time the truce which had been 
established between England and France 
had remained unbroken. It was certain, however, that 
ere long the two powers would again come to blows. 
The King of England had honourably observed the 
terms of the treaty. Upon his return home he had 
entirely disbanded his army and had devoted his 
whole attention to increasing the trade and prosperity 
of the country. The measures which he took to do 
this were not always popular with the people of Eng- 
land, for seeing how greatly they excelled the English 
manufacturers Edward encouraged large numbers of 
Flemings and other foreign workmen to settle in Lon- 
don, and gave them many privileges to induce them to 
do bo; this the populace strongly resented. There was 
a strong ill feeling against the Flemings and serious 
popular riots took place, for the English traders and 
workmen considered that these foreigners were taking 
the bread from their mouths. The king, however, was 
wiser than his people, he saw that although the English 
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weavers were able to produce coarse cloths, yet that 
all of the finer sort had to be imported from the Con- 
tinent. He deemed that in time the Flemings would 
teach their art to his subjects, and that England 
wonid come to vie with the Low Countries in the 
quality of her produce. Such was indeed afterwards 
the case, and England gained greatly by the impor- 
tation of the industrious Flemings, just aa she after- 
wards profited from the expulsion from France of 
tens of thousands of Frotesta&t workmen who brought 
here many of the manufactures of which France had 
before the monopoly. The relations between England 
and the Flemings were at this time very close, for the 
latter regarded England as her protector against the 
ambition of the King of France. 

But while King Edward had laid aside all thought 
of war, such was not the case with Phillip of Valois, 
He had retired after the signature of the treaty full of 
rage and humiliation; for hitherto in all their straggles 
his English rival had had the better of him, and with 
vastly superior forces had foiled all his efforts and 
had gained alike glory and military advantage. King 
Edward had hardly set sail when Phillip began to 
break the terms of truce by inciting the adherents of 
Charles of Blois to attack those of De Montford, and 
by rendering assistance to them with money and men. 
He also left no means untried to detach Flanders from 
its alliance with England. Several castles and towns 
in Brittany were wrested from the partisans of De 
Montford, and King Edward, after many remonstrances 
at the breaches of the conditions of the truce, began 
again to make preparations for taking the field. Seve- 
ral brilliant tournaments were held and every means 
were taken to stit up the warlike spirit of the people. 
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One day Walter had atteoded his lord to the palace 
and was waiting in the anteroom witli many other 
squires and gentlemes, while Sir Walter, wiUi some 
other noblemen, was closeted with the king, discussing 
the means to he adopted for raising funds for a re- 
newal of a war with France, when a knight entered 
whom Walter had not previously seen at court 

"Who is that?" he asked one of his acquaintances; 
" methinks I know his face, though it passes my memory 
to say where I have seen it." 

"He has been away from England for some two 
years," his friend answered. "That is Sir James Car- 
negie; he is a cousin of the late Sir Jasper Vernon; he 
left somewhat suddenly a short time after Dame Vernon 
had that narrow escape from drowning that you wot 
of; he betook himself then to Spain, where he has 
been fighting the Moors; he is said to he a valiant 
knight, but otherwise he bears but an indifferent good 
reputation." 

Walter remembered the face now; it was that of the 
knight he had seen enter the hut of the river pirate 
on the Lambeth marshes. When released from duty he 
at once made hia way te the lodging of Dame Vernon. 
Walter was now eighteen, for a year had elapsed since 
the termination of the French war, and he was in 
stature and strength the mateh of most men, while his 
skill at knightly exercises, as well as with the sword, 
was recognized as pre-eminent among all the young 
esquires of the court 

After the first greeting he swd to Dame Vernon: 
"I think it right to tell you, lady, that I have but now, 
in the king's anteroom, seen the man who plotted 
agfunst your life in the hut at Lambeth, His face is a 
marked one and I could not mistake it I hear that 
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he is a cousin of yours, one Sir James Carnegie, as you 
doubtless recognized from my description of him. I 
came to tell you in order that you might dedde what 
my conduct should be. If you wish it so 1 will keep 
the secret in my breast; but if you fear aught from 
him I will openly accuse him before the king of the 
crime he attempted, and shall be ready to meet him 
in the ordeal of battle should he claim it." 

'■ I have seen Sir James," liady Vernon said. " I had 
a letter writ in a feigned hand telling him that his 
handiwork in the plot against my life was known, and 
warning him that, unless he left England, the proofs 
thereof would be laid before justice. He at once sailed 
for Spain, whence he has returned but a few days 
since. He does not know for certain that I am aware 
of his plottings against us; but be must have seen by 
my reception of him when he called that I no longer 
regard him with the friendship which I formerly en- 
tertained. I have received a message from him that 
he will coll upon me this evening, and that he trusts 
he will find me alone, as he would faui confer with 
me on private matters When I have learned his 
intentions I shall be the better able to judge what 
course I had best adopt I would fain, if it may be, 
let the matter rest Sir James has powerful interest, 
and I would not have him for an open enemy if I can 
avoid it; besides, all the talk and publicity which so 
grave an accusation against a knight, and he of mine 
own family, would entail, would be very distasteful to 
me; hut should I find it necessary for the sake of my 
child, I shall not shrink from it. I trust, however, 
that it will not come to that; but I shall not hesitate, 
if need be, to let him know thai I am acqutunted with 
his ©vil designs towards us. I will inform you of as 
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much of onr iotemew as it is neceasaiy that you 
should know," 

That evening Sir James Carnegie called upon Dame 
Vernon. "I would not notice it the other day, fair 
cousin," he said, in return for her stiff and ceremonious 
greeting; "but methinks that you are mightily changed 
in your bearing towards me. I had looked on my 
return from my long journeying for something of the 
sisterly warmth with which you once greeted me, but I 
find you as cold and hard as if I bad been altogether 
a stranger to you. I would fain know in what way 
I have forfeited your esteeuL" 

"I do not wish to enter into bygones. Sir James," 
the lady said, "and would fain let the past sleep if you 
will let me. I>et us then turn without more ado to the 
private matters concerning which you wished to speak 
with ine," 

" If such is your mood, fair dame, I must needs fall 
in with it, though in no way able to understand your 
allusion to the past, wherein my conscience holds me 
guiltless of aught which could draw upon me your dis- 
favour. I am your nearest male relative, and as such 
would fain confer with you touching the future of young 
Mistress Edith, your daughter. She ia now nigh thir- 
teen years of age, and is the heiress of broad la&ds; is 
it not time that she were betrothed to one capable of 
taking care of them for her, and leading your vassals 
to battle in these troubled times? " 

"Thanks, Sir James, for your anxiety about my 
child," Dame Vernon said coldly. " She ia a ward of 
the king. I am in no way anxious that an early choice 
should be made for her; but our good Queen Philippa 
has promised that, when the time shall come, his 
Majesty shall not dispose of her hand without my 
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wishes being in some way confiulted; and I have no 
doubt that when the time shall come that she is of 
marriageable age — and I would not that this should be 
before she has gained eighteen years, for I like not the 
over young marriages which are now in fashion — a 
knight may be found for her husband capable of 
taking care of her and her possessions; but may I ask 
if, in so speaking to me, you have anyone in your 
mind's eye as a suitor for her band ? " 

"Tour manner is not encouraging, certes; but I had 
my plan, which would, I hoped, have met with your 
approval. I am the young lady's cousin, and her 
nearest male relative; and although we are within the 
limited degrees, there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
a dispensation from Borne. I am myself passably weU 
oS, and some of the mortgages which I had been forced 
to lay upon my estates have been cleared off during 
my absence^ I have returned home with some reputa- 
tion, and with a goodly sum gained in the wars with 
the Moors. I am older than my cousin certainly; but 
as I am still but thirty-two, this would not, I hope, he 
deemed an obstacle, and methought that you would 
rather intrust her to your affectionate cousin than to 
a stranger. The king has received me very graciously, 
aod would, I trust, offer no opposition to my suit were 
it backed by your good-will." 

"I suppose. Sir James," Dame Vernon said, "that I 
should tiiank you for the offer which you have made; 
but I can only reply, that while duly conscious of the 
high honour you have done my daughter by your offer, 
I would rather see her in her grave than wedded to 
you." 

The knight leapt from his seat with a fierce exclama- 
tion. " This is too much," he exclaimed, " and I have 
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a right to know why such an offer on my part should 
be answered by disdain, ajid even insolence." 

"You have a right to know," Dame Vernon answered 
quietly, " and I will tell yoa I repeat that I would 
rather see my child in her grave than wedded to a 
man who attempted to compass the murder of her and 
her mother." 

"What wild words are these?" Sir James asked 
sternly. "What accusation is this that you dare to 
bring against me ? " 

" I repeat what I said. Sir James," Dame Alice re- 
plied quietly. "I know that yon plotted with the 
water pirates of Lambeth to upset our boat as we 
came down the Thames; that you treacherously de- 
layed us at Richmond in order that we might not 
reach London before dark; and that by enveloping me 
in a white cloak you gave a signal by which I might 
be known to your creatures." 

The knight stood for a moment astounded. He was 
aware that the fact that he had had some share in the 
outrage was known, and was not surprised that his 
cousin was acquainted with the secret; but that she 
should know all the details with which but one besides 
himself was, as he believed, acquainted, completely 
stupeBed him. He rapidly, however, recovered himself. 

"I recall now," he said scornfully, "the evidence 
which was given before the justices by some ragged 
city boy, to the effect that he had overheard a few 
_ words of a conversation between some rufEan over in 
the Lambeth marshes, and an unknown person; but it 
is new to me indeed that there was any suspicion that 
I was the person alluded to, still less that a lady of my 
own family, in whose affection I believed, should credit 
so monstrous an accusation." 
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" 1 would that I could discredit it. Sir James," 
Dame Vernon said sadly; "but the proofs were too 
strong for me. Much more of your conversation than 
was narrated in court was overheard, and it was at my 
request that the ragged boy, as you call him, kept 
silence." 

"And ia it possible," the knight aaked indignantly, 
" that you believed the word of a fellow like this to the 
detriment to your kinsman? Why, in any court of law 
the word of such a one as opposed to that of a knight and 
gentlenian of honour would not be taken for a moment" 

"You are mistaken, sir," Dame Yemon said haughtily. 
" You may remember, in the 6rst place, that the lad 
who overheard this conversation risked his life to save 
me and my daughter from the consequences of the 
attack which he heard planned; in the second place, 
he was no ragged lad, but the apprentice of a well- 
known citizen; thirdly, and this is of importance, since 
he has recognized you since your return, and is ready, 
should I give him the word, to denounce you. He is 
no mere apprentice boy, but is of gentle blood, seeing 
that he is the son of Sir Roland Somers, the former 
possessor of the lands which I hold, and that he is 
in high favour with the good Icnight Sir Walter 
Manny, whose esquire he now is, and under whom he 
distinguished himself in tbe wars in France, and is, as 
Sir Walter assures me, certain to win his spurs ere 
long. Thus you see his bare word would be of equal 
value to your own, beside the fact that his evidence 
does not rest upon mere assertion; but that tbe man 
in the hut promised to do what you actually per- 
formed, namely, to delay me at Richmond, and to wrap 
me in a white cloak in order that I might he recognized 
by the river pirates. ' 
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Sir Jamea was silent. In truth, as he saw, the 
evidence was overwhelmingly strong against him. 
After a while be stammered out, " I cannot deny that 
I was the man in question; but I swear to you that 
this boy was mistaken, and that the scoundrel acted 
altogether beyond my instructions, which were simply 
that he should board the boat and carry you and your 
daughter away to a safe place." 

"And with what object, sir," Dame Vernon said 
contemptuously, "was I to be thiis taken away?" 

" I do not seek to excuse myself," the knight re- 
plied calmly, having now recovered his self-posseasion, 
"for I own I acted wrongly and basely; but in truth I 
loved you, and would fain have made you my wife. I 
knew that you regarded me with only the calm affection 
of a kinswoman; but I thought that were you iu my 
power you would consent to purchase your freedom 
with your band. I know now that I erred greatly. 
I acknowledge my fault, and that my conduct was 
base and unknightly, and my only excuse is the great 
love I bore you." 

" And which," the lady said sarcastically, " you have 
now transferred to ray daughter. I congratulate you. 
Sir James, upon the possession of a ready wit and an 
invention which does not fail you at a pinch, and of a 
tongue which repeats unfalteringly any fable which 
your mind may dictate. You do not, I suppose, expect 
me to believe the tale. Still, I own that it is a well- 
devised one, and might, at a pinch, pass muster; but 
fear not. Sir Jamea. As hitherto I have kept silence 
as to the author of the outrage committed upon me, 
so I have no intention of proclaiming the truth now 
unless you force me to do so. Suffice that both for 
myself and for my daughter I disclaim the honour of 
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your hand. So long as you offer no molestation to us, 
and abstain from troubling us in any way, so long will 
my mouth be sealed; and I would fain buiy in my 
breast the memory of your offence. I will not give 
the world's tongue occasion to w^ by any open breach 
between kinsfolk, and shall therefore in public salute 
you aa an acquaintance, but under no pretence what- 
ever will I admit you to any future private interview. 
Now leave me, sir, and I trust that your future life 
will show that you deeply regret the outrage which in 
your greed for my husband's lands you were tempted 
to commit." 

Without a word Sir James turned and left the room, 
white with shame and anger, but with an inward sense 
of congratulation at the romance which he had, on the 
spur of the moment, invented, and which would, he 
felt sure, be accepted by the world as probable, in the 
event of the share he had in the matter beong made 
public, either upon the denunoiation of Dame Vernon 
or in any other manner. 

One determination, however, he made, and swore, to 
himself, that he would bitterly avenge himself upon the 
youth whose interference had thwarted his plans, and 
whose report to his kinswoman had turned her mind 
against him. He, at any rate, should be put out of the 
way at the first opportunity, and thus the only witness 
against himself be removed; for Lady Vernon's own 
unsupported story would be merely her word against 
his, and could be treated as the malicious fiction of an 
angry woman. 

The following day Dame Vernon sent for Walter, 
and mformed him exactly what had taken place. 

" Between Sir James and me," she said, " there is, 
you see, a truce. We are enemies, but we agree to lay 
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aside our arms for the time. But, Walter, you must be 
on your guard. You know as well as I do bow dan- 
gerous tbia man is, and how good a cause he has to 
liate you. I would not have divulged your name had 
I not known that the frequency of your visits here 
and the encouragement which I openly give you aa 
the future suitor of my daughter, would be sure to 
come to his ears, and he would speedily discover that 
it was you who saved our lives on the Thames and 
gave your testimony before the justices as to the con- 
versation in the hut on the marshes. Thus I fore- 
stalled what he would in a few days have learnt." 

" I fear him not, lady," Walter said calmly. " I can 
hold mine own, I hope, against him in arms, and hav- 
ing the patronage and friendship of Sir Walter Manny I 
am above any petty malice. Nevertheless, I will hold 
myself on my guard. I will, so far as possible, avoid 
any snare which he may, as 'tis not unlikely, set for 
my life, and will, so far as I honourably can, avoid any 
quarrel with which he may seek to saddle me." 

A few days later Walter again met Sir James Car- 
negie in the king's anteroom, and saw at once, by the 
fixed look of hate with which he had r^arded him, 
that he bad already satisfied himself of his identity. 
He returned the knight's stare with a cold look of 
contempt The knight moved towards him, and in a 
low tone said, "Beware, young sir, I have a heavy 
reckoning against you, and James Carnegie never 
forgets debts of that kind!" 

"I am warned, Sir James," Walter said calmly, but 
in the same low tone, " and, believe me, I hold but very 
lightly the threats of one who does not succeed even 
when be conspires aguinst the lives of women and 
children." 
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Sir James started as if he had been struck. Then, 
with a great effort he recovered hia composure, and, 
repeating the word "Beware I" walked across to the 
oUier side of the chamber. 

The next day Walter went down the river and had' 
a talk with his friend Geoffrey. 

"You must beware, lad," the armourer said when he 
told him of the return of Sir James Carnegie and the 
conversation which had taken place between them. 
"This man is capable of anything, and careth not 
where he chooseth hia inatrumenta. The man of the 
hut at Lambeth has never been caught since his escape 
from Richmond Jail — thanks, doubtless, to the gold of 
his employer — and, for aught we know, may still he 
lurking in the marshes there, or in the purlieus of the 
city. He will have a grudge against you as well as his 
employer, and in him Sir James would find a ready 
instrument He is no doubt connected, as before, 
with a gang of water pirates and robbers, and it is not 
one aword alone that you would have to encounter. I 
think not that you are in danger just at present, for 
he would know that, in case of your murder, the sus- 
picions of Dame Vernon and of any othen who may 
know the motive which he has in getting rid of you 
would be excited, and he might be accused in having 
had a share in your death. Still, it would be so hard 
to prove aught against him, that he may be ready to 
run the risk in order to rid himself of you. Look 
here, Walter, What think you of this?" and the smith 
drew out from a coffer a sbitt of mail of finer work 
than Walter had ever before seen. 

" Ay, lad, I knew you would he pleased," he said in 
answer to Walter's exclamation at the fineness of the 
workmanship, " I bought this a month ago from a Jew 
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merchant who bad recently come from Italy. How 
he got it I know not, but I doubt if it were honestly, 
or he would have demanded a higher price than I paid 
htuL He told me that it was made by the first 
armourer in Milan, and waa constructed especially for 
a cardinal of the church, who had made many enemies 
by bis evil deeds and could not sleep for fear of assas- 
dnation. At bis death it came, the Jew said, into his 
possession. I suppose some rascally attendant took it 
as a perquisite, and, knowing not of its value, sold it 
for a few ducats to the Jew. However, it is of the 
finest workmanship. It is, as you see, double, and each 
link is made of steel so tough that do dagger- or 
sword-point will pierce it I put it on a block and 
tried tiie metal myself, and broke one of my best 
daggers on it without a single link giving. Take 
it, lad. You are welcome to it. I bought it with a 
special eye to you, thinking that you might wear it 
under your armour in battle without greatly adding to 
the weight; but for such dangers as threaten you now 
it is invaluabla It is so light and soft that none will 
dream that you have it under your doublet, and I 
warrant me it will bold you safe against the daggers 
of Sir James's ruiEans." 

Walter did not like taking a gift so valuable, for his 
apprenticeship as an armourer had taught him the ex- 
treme rarity and costliness of so fine a piece of work. 
Geoflrey, however, would not hear of his refusal, and 
insisted on his then and there taking off his doublet 
and putting it on. It Jitted closely to the body, de- 
scending just below the hips, and coming well up on 
the neck, while the arms extended to the wrists. 

"There!" the smith said with delight "Now you 
are safe against sword ot dagger, save for a sweeping 
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blow at the head, and that your sword can he trusted 
to guard. Never take it off, Walter, save when you 
sleep; and except when in your own bed, at Sir Walter 
Manny's, I shoiild advise you to wear it even at night 
The weight is nothing, and it will not incommode you. 
So long as this caitiff knight lives, your life will not be 
safe. When he is dead you may hang up the shirt of 
mail with a light heart" 
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PHILLIP VON AKTEVELDE 



fllNG Edward found no difficulty in awakening 
the war spirit of England anew, for the King 
of France, by an act o£ infamous treachery, 
in despite of the solemn terms of the treaty, 
excited against himself the indignation not 
only of England but of all Europe. Oliver de Clisson, 
with fourteen other nobles of Brittany and Normandy, 
were arrested by his order, taken to Paris, and without 
form of trial there decapitated This act of treachery 
and injustice aroused disgust and shame among the 
French nobles, and murmurs and discontent spread 
throughout the whole country. 

In Brittany numbers of the nobles fell off from 
the cause of Charles of Blois, and King Edward 
hastened his preparations to avenge the butchery of 
the adherents of the house of Montford. Phillip, how- 
ever, in de6ance of the murmurs of his own subjects, 
of the indignant remonstrances of Edward, and even 
those of the pope, who was devoted to his cause, con- 
tinued the course he had begun, and a number of other 
nobles were seized and executed. Godfrey of Harcourt 
alone, warned by the fate of his companions, refused 
to obey the summons of the king to repair to Paris, 
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and fled to Brabant. His property in France was at 
once seized by Phillip; and Godfrey, finding that the 
Duke of Brabant would be unable to shield him from 
Phillip's vengeance, fled to the English court, and did 
homage to Edward. 

On the 24th of April, 13*5, Edward determined no 
longer to allow Phillip to continue to benefit by his 
constant violations of the truce, and accordingly sent a 
defiance to the King of France. 

De Montford, who had just succeeded in escaping 
from his prison in Paris, arrived at this moment in 
England, and shortly afterwards set sail with a small 
army under the command of the E^rl of Northampton 
for Brittany, while the Earl of Derby took his depar- 
ture with a larger force for the defence of Guienne. 

King Edward set about raising a large army, which 
he determined to lead himself, but before passing 
over to France he desired to strengthen his hold of 
Flanders. The constant intrigues of Phillip here had 
exercised a great eflecL The count of that country 
was already strongly in his interest, and it was only 
the influence of Phillip von Artevelde which main- 
tained the alliance with England. This man had, by 
his talent and energy, gained an immense influence 
over his countrymen; but his commanding position and 
ability bad naturally excited the envy and hatred of 
many of his fellow-citizens, among whom was the dean 
of the weavers of Ghent, one Gerard Denis. The 
weavers were the most powerful body in this city, and 
had always been noted for their turbulence and fac- 
tion; and on a Monday in the month of May, 1345, a 
great battle took place in the market-place between 
them and the fullers, of whom 1600 were slain. This 
victory of the weavers strengthened the power of the 
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party hostile to Artevelde and the English connection; 
and the former saw that unless he could induce hia 
countrymen to take some irretrievable step in favour 
of England they would ultimately fall back into the 
arms of France. Accordingly he invited Edward to 
pass over with a strong force into Flanders, where he 
would persuade the Flemings to make the Prince of 
Wales their duke. King Edward at once accepted the 
offer, and sailing from Sandwich on the 3d of July 
arrived in safety at Sluys, His Intention had been 
kept a profound secret, and his arrival created the 
greatest surprise throughout Flandera He did not 
disembark, but received on board a ship with great 
honour and magnificence the burgomastera of the vari- 
ous towns who appeared to welcome him. The king 
had brought the Prince of Wales, now fifteen years old, 
with him, and the handsome face and manly bearing of 
the young prince greatly impres.'^ed their visitors, 

Walter was on board the royal vessel. The Prince 
of Wales had not forgotten the promise which he had 
six years before made to Walter, and had asked Sir 
Walter Manny to allow him to follow under his banner. 

" You are taking my moat trusty squire from me. 
Prince," the knight said; "for although I have many 
brave young fellows in ray following, there is not one 
whom I value so much as Walter Somers. It is but 
fair, however, that you should have him, since you told 
me when I first took him that he was to follow your 
banner when you were old enough to go to the wars. 
You can rely upon him implicitly. He cares not for the 
gaieties of which most young men of his age think so 
much. He is ever ready for duty, and he possesses a 
wisdom and sagacity which will some day make him a 
great leader," 
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Walter was sorry to leave his patron, but the step 
was of course a great advancement, and excited no 
little envy among his companions, for among the young 
esquires of the Rrince of Wales were the sons of many 
of the noblest families of England. 

Sir Walter presented him on leaving with a heavy 
purse. "Your expenses will be large," he said, " among 
so many young gallants, and you must do credit to me 
as well as to yourself. The young prince is generous 
to a fault, and as he holds you in high favour, both 
from his knowledge of you and from my report, you 
will, I know, lack nothing when you are once fairly 
embarked in his service; but it is needful that when 
you first join you should he provided with many suits 
of courtly raiment, of cloth of gold and silk, which 
were not needed while you were in the service of a 
simple knight like myself, but which must be worn by 
a companion of the heir of England." 

Walter had hoped that Sir James Carnegie would 
have accompanied the forces of either of the Earls of 
Northampton or Derby, but he found that be had 
attached himself to the royal army. 

Ralph of course followed Walter's fortunes, and was 
now brilliant in the appointments of the Prince of 
Wales's chosen body-guanl of men-at-arms. 

The councils of all the great towns of Flanders as- 
sembled at Sluys, and for several days great festivities 
were held. Then a great aasennbly waa held, and Von 
Artevelde rose and addressed his countrymen. He set 
forth to them the virtues of the Prince of Wales, whose 
courtesy and bearing had so captivated them; he 
pointed out the obligations which Flanders waa under 
towards King Edward, and the advantages which 
would arise from a nearer connection with England. 
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With this he contrasted the weakness of their count, 
the many ills which his adherence to France had 
brought upon the country, and the danger which 
menaced them should his power be ever renewed. He 
then boldly proposed to them that they should at 
once cast off their allegiance to the count and bestow 
the vacant coronet upon the Prince o£ Wales, who, as 
Duke of Flanders, would undertake the defence and 
government of the country with the aid of a Flemish 
council. 

This wholly unexpected proposition took the Flemish 
burghers by surprise. Artevelde had calculated upon 
his eloquence and influence carrying them away, hut his 
power had diminished, and many of his hearers had al- 
ready been gained to the cause of France. The burgher 
councils had for a long time had absolute power in 
their own towns, and the prospect of a powerful prince 
at their head foredoomed a curtailment of those powers. 
When Artevelde ceased, therefore, instead of the 
enthusiastic shouts with which he hoped hia oration 
wouli^ be greeted, a confused murmur arose. At last 
several got up and said that, greatly attached as they 
were to the king, much as ^ey admired the noble 
young prince proposed for their acceptance, they felt 
themselves unable to give an answer upon an atfalr of 
such moment without consulting their fellow-country- 
men and teaming their opinions. They therefore 
promised that they would return on a certain day and 
give a decided answer. 

The Flemish burghers then took their leave. Von 
Artevelde, after a consulation with the king, started at 
once to use his influence among the various towns. 

After leaving the king he bade adieu to the Prince 
of Wales. " Would you like," the young prince said. 
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"that one of my esquires should ride with you? His 
presence might show the people how entirely I am 
with you; and should you have tidings to send me he 
could ride hither with them. I have one with me who 
is prudent and wise, and who possesses all the confi- 
dence of that wise and valiant knight, Sir Walter de 
Manny." 

" I will gladly take him, your royal highness," Von 
Artevelde said, "and hope to despatch him to you very 
shortly with the news that the great towns of Flanders 
all gladly receive you as their lord." 

In a few minutes Walter had mounted his horse, 
accompanied by Ralph, and, joining Von Artevelde, 
rode to Bruges. Here and at Ypres Von Artevelde's 
efforts were crowned with success. His eloquence 
carried away the people with him, and both these cities 
agreed to accept the Evince of Wales as their lord; but 
the hardest task yet remained. Ghent was the largest 
and most powerful of the Flemish towns, and here his 
enemies were in the ascendant. Oerard Denis and 
the weavers had been stirring up the people against 
him. All kinds of accusations had been spread, and 
he was accused of robbing and selling his country. 
The news of the hostile feeling of the population 
reached Von Artevelde, and he despatched Walter with 
the request to the king for a force of five hundred 
English soldiers as a guard against his enemies. 

Had Artevelde asked for a large force, Edward 
would have disembarked his army and marched at 
their head into Ghent As the rest of the country was 
already won, there can be little doubt that this step 
would at once have silenced all opposition, and would 
have annexed Flanders to the British crown. Von 
irtevelde, however, believed himself to be stronger 
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than he really was, and thought with a small party of 
soldiera he could seize his principal opponents, and 
that the people would then rally round him. 

Upon the arrival of the five hundred men he started 
for Ghent ; but as he feared that the gates would be shut 
if he presented himself with an armed force, he left 
the soldiers in concealment a short distance from the 
town and entered it, accompanied only by his usual 
suite. At his invitation, however, Walter, followed of 
course by Ralph, rode beside him. No sooner was he 
within the gates than Von Artevelde saw how strong 
was the popular feeling against him. He had been 
accustomed to be received with bows of reverence; 
now men turned aside as he approached, or scowled at 
him from their doors. -+— 

" Methinks, sir," Walter said, " that it would be 
wiser did we ride back, and, joining the soldiers, enter 
at their head, or as that number would be scarce sufiB- 
cient should so large a town rise in tumult, to send to 
King Edward for a larger force and await their coming. 
Even should they shut the gates we can reduce the 
town, and as all the rest of Flanders is with you surely 
a short delay will not matter." 

"You know not these Flemings as well as I do," Von 
Artevelde replied; "they are surly doga, but they 
always listen to my voice, and are ready enough to do 
my bidding. When I once speak to them you will see 
how they will smooth their backs and do as I ask 
them." 

Walter said no more, but as he saw everywhere 
lowering brows from window and doorway as they 
rode through the streets he had doubts whether the 
power of Von Artevelde'a eloquence would have the 
m^cal potency he had expected from it. 
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When the party arrived at the splendid dwelling of 
the great demagogue, messengers were instantly sent out 
to all his friends and retainers. A hundred and forty 
persons soon assembled, and while Yon Artevelde was 
debating with them as to the best steps to be taken, 
Walter opened the casement and looked out into the 
street. It was already crowded with the people, 
whose silent and quiet demeanour seemed to bode no 
good. Arms were freely displayed among them, and 
\Valter saw men passing to and fro evidently giving 
instructions. 

" I am sorry to disturb you. Master Artevelde," he 
said, returning to the room where the couacil was being 
held, " but metbinks that it would be wise to bar the 
doors and windows, and to put yourself in a posture 
of defence, for a great crowd is gathering without, for 
the most part armed, and as it seems to me with evil 
intentions." 

A glance from the windows confirmed Walter's 
statements, and the doors and windows were speedily 
barricaded. Before many minutes had elapsed the 
tolling of bells in all parts of the town was heard, and 
down the ditfereot streets leading towards the build- 
ing large bodies of armed men were seen making their 
way, 

" I had rather have to do with a whole French army, 
Master Walter," Ralph said, as he stood beside him at 
an upper window looking down upon the crowd, "than 
with these citizens of Ghent. Look at those men with 
bloody axes and stained clothes. Doubtless those 
are the skinners and butchers. Didst ever see such a 
ferocious band of savages? Listen to their shouts. 
Death to Von Artevelde! Down with the English 
alliancel I thought our case was a bad one when the 
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French poured over the walls into Yannee, but me- 
thinks it is a hundred times worse now," 

" We got out of that scrape, Ralph, and I hope we 
shall get out of this, but as you say the prospect is 
black enough. See, the butchers are hammering at 
the door with their pole-axes. Let us go down and 
aid in the defence." 

"I am ready," Ralph said, "but I shall fight with a 
lighter heart if you could fix upon some plan for us 
to adopt when the rabble break in. That they will 
do so I regard aa certain, seeing that the house is not 
built for purposes of defence, hut has numerous broad 
windows on the ground-floor by which assuredly Uiey 
will burst their way in." 

" Wait a moment then, Ralph; let us run up to the 
top storey and see if there be any means of escape 
along the roofs." 

The house stood detached from the others, but on 
one side was separated from that next to it only by a 
narrow lane, and as the upper storeys projected beyond 
those below, the windows were hut six feet dbtant 
from those on the opposite side of the way, 

" See," Walter said, "there is a casement in the room 
to our left there which is open; let us see if it is ten- 
anted." 

Going into the next room they went to the window 
and opened it. It exactly faced the casement opposite, 
and so far as they could see the room was unoccupied. 

" It were easy to put a plank across," Ralph said, 

"We must not do that," Walter answered, "The 
mob are thick in the lane below — what a roar comes 
up from their voices! — and a plank would be surely 
seen, and we should be killed there as well as here. 
No, we must get on to the sill nnd spring across; the 
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distance is not great, and the jump would be nothing 
were it not that the casements are so low. It must be 
done as lightly and quickly as possible, and we may 
not then be seen from below. Now leave the door 
open that we may make no mistake as to the room, 
and come along, for by the sound the fight is hot 
below." 

Running down the stairs Walter and Ralph joined 
in the defence. Those in the house knew that they 
would meet with no mercy from the infuriated crowd, 
and each fought with the bravery of despair. Although 
there were many windows to be defended, and at each 
the mob attacked desperately, the assaults were all 
repubed. Many indeed of the defenders were struck 
down by the pikes and pole-axes, but for a time they 
beat back the assailants whenever they attempted to 
enter. 

The noise was prodigious. The alarm-bellB of the 
towns were all ringing and the shouts of the combat- 
ants were drowned in the hoarse roar o£ the surging 
crowd without. 

Seeing that however valiant was the defence the 
assailants must in the end prevail, and feeling sure 
that his enemies would have closed the city gates and 
thus prevented the English without from coming to 
his aasifitance, Von Artevelde ascended to an upper 
storey and attempted to address the crowd. His 
voice was drowned in the roar. In vain he gesticu- 
lated and made motions imploring them to hear him, 
but all was useless, and the courage of the dema- 
gogue deserted him and he burst into tears at the 
prospect of death. Then he determined to try and 
make his escape to the sanctuary of a church close by, 
and was descending the stairs when a mighty crash 
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below, the claahing of steel, shouts, and cries, told that 
the mob had swept away one of the barricades and 
were pouring into the house. 

"Make for the stair," Walter shouted, "and defend 
yourselves there." But the majority of the defenders, 
bewildered by the inrush of the enemy, terrified at 
their ferocious aspect and terrible axes, had no thought 
of continuing the resistance. A few, getting into cor- 
ners, resisted desperately to the end; others threw 
down their arms and dropping on their knees cried for 
mercy, but all were ruthlessly slaughtered. 

Keeping close together Walter and Ralph fought 
their way to the foot of the stairs, and closely pursued 
by a band of the skinners headed by Gerard Denis, 
ran up. 

Upon the first landing stood a man paralysed with 
terror. On seeing him a cry of ferocious triumph rose 
from the mob. As nothing could be done to aid him 
Walter and his follower rushed by without stopping. 
There was a pause in the pursuit, and glancing down 
from the uj^er gallery Walter saw Von Artevelde in 
the hands of the mob, each struggling to take posses- 
sion of him; then a man armed with a great axe pushed 
his way among them, and swinging it over his head 
struck Von Artevelde dead to the floor. His slayer 
was Gerard Denis himself. 

Followed by Ralph, Walter sprang through the open 
door into the chamber they had marked, and closed 
the door behind them. Then Walter, saying, "I will 
go first, Ralph, I can help you in should you miss your 
spring," mounted on the sill of the casement. 

Short as was the distance the leap was extremely 
difficult, for neither casement was more than three feet 
high. Walter was therefore obliged to stoop low and to 
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burl himself heaO forwards aci'oss the gulf. He suc- 
ceeded in the atteoipt, shooting clear through the case- 
ment on to the floor beyond. Instantly he picked him- 
self up and went to Ralph's assistance. The latter, 
taller and more bulky, had greater difficulty in the 
task, and only bis shoulders anived through the 
window. Walter seized him, and aided him at once 
to scramble in, and they closed the casement behind 
them. 

" Qet rid of your armour at once, Balphj its pattern 
would be recognized in an instant." 

Walter bad thrown ofl" his own helmet as he bounded 
up the stairs, and he quickly rid himself of the rest of 
bis armour. 

" I would give a good deal," he said, " for two bour- 
geois jerkins, even were they as foul as those of the 
skinners. This is a woman's apartment," he added, 
looking round, " and nothing here will cover my six 
feet of height, to say nothing of your four - inches 
extra. Let us peep into some of the other room& 
This is, doubtless, the house of some person of impor- 
tance, and in the upper floor we may find some clothes 
of servants or retainers." 

They were not long in their search. The next room 
was a large one, and contained a number of pallet beds, 
and hanging from pegs on the walls were jerkins, 
mantles, and other garments, evidently belonging to 
the retainers of the house. Walter and Ralph were 
not long in transmogrifying their appearance, and had 
soon the air of two respectable serving-men in a 
Flemish household. 

"But how are we to descend?" Ralph asked. "We 
can hardly hope to walk down the stairs and make our 
escape without being seen, especially as the doors will 
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all be barred and bolted, seeing the tumult which is 
raging outaida" 

"It all depends whether our means of escape are 
suspected," Walter replied, " I should scarce think that 
they would be. The attention of our pursuers was 
wholly taken up by Yon Artevelde, and some minutes 
must have passed before they followed us. No doubt 
they will search every place in the house, and all 
within it will by this time have been slaughtered. 
But they will scarce organize any special search for us. 
All will be fully occupied with the exciting events 
which have taken place, and as the casement by which 
we entered is closed it is scarcely likely to occur to 
any one that we have escaped by that means. I will 
listen first if the house is quiet. If so, we will descend 
and take refuge in some room below, where there is a 
better chance of concealment than here. Put the pieces 
of armour into that closet so that they may not catch 
the eye of any who may happen to come hither. The 
day is already closing. In half an hour it will be 
nightfall. Then we will try and make our way out," 

Listening at the top of the stajrs they could hear 
voices below; but as the gallery was quiet and deserted 
they made their way a floor lower, and seeing an open 
door entered it. Walter looked from the window. 

" There is a back-yard below," he said, " with a door 
opening upon a narrow lana " We are now upon the 
second storey, and but some twenty-five feet above the 
ground. We will not risk going down through the 
house, which could scarce be accomplished without 
detection, but will at once tear up into strips the cover- 
ings of the bed, and will make a rope by which we may 
slip down into the court-yard as soon as it is dark. 
We must hope that none will come up before that 
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time; but, indeed, all will be bo full of tbe news of the 
events which have happened that it is scarce likely 
that any will come above at present." 

The linen sheets and coverings were soon cut up and 
knotted together in a rope. By the time that this was 
finished the darkness was closing in, and after waiting 
patiently for a few minutes they lowered the rope and 
slid down into the yard. Quietly they undid the bolts 
of the gate and issued into the lane. The mantles were 
provided with hoods, as few of the lower class of 
Flemings wore any other head-covering. 

Drawing these hoods well. over their heads ao as to 
shade their faces the two sallied out from the lane. 
They were soon in one of the principal streets, which 
was crowded with people. Bands of weavers, butchers, 
skinners, and others were parading the streets shouting 
and singing in honour of their victory and of the 
downfall and death of him whom they had but a few 
days before regarded as the mainsUiy of Flanders. 
Many of the better class of burghers stood in groups in 
the streets and talked in low and rather frightened 
voices of the consequences which the deed of blood 
would bring upon the city. On the one hand Edward 
might march upon it with his army to avenge the 
murder of his ally. Upon the other hand they were 
now committed to France. Their former ruler would 
return, and all the imposts and burdens against which 
they had rebelled would again be laid upon the city. ^ 

"What shall we do now?" Balph asked, "for as- 
suredly there will be no issue by the gates." 

" We must possess ourselves of a length of rope, if 
possible, and make our escape over the wall. How to 
get one I know not, for the shops are all closed, and 
even were it not so I could not venture in to pnr- 
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ch&se any, for my speech would betray us at once. 
Let OS eeparatpc, and each see whether be can find what 
we want We will meet again at tbe entrance to this 
cburcb in aa bour's time. One or other of us may find 
what we seek," 

Walter searched in vain. Wherever be saw the door 
of a yard open he peered in, but in no case could be see 
any signs of rope. At tbe end of the hour be returned 
to their rendezvous, Balph was already there. 

" I have found nothing, Kalpb. Have you bad better 
fortune ?" 

" That have I, Master Walter, and was back nigh an 
hour since. Scarce bad I left you when in a back 
street I came upon a quiet hostelry, and in tbe court- 
yard were standing half a dozen teams of cattle. 
Doubtless their owners bad brought bay or com into 
tbe city, and when the tumult arose and the gates 
were closed found themselves unable to escape. Tbe 
masters were all drinking within, so without more ado 
I cut off tbe ropes wbicb served as traces for tbe oxen, 
and have them wound round my body under my 
mantle. There must be twenty yards at least, and as 
each rope is strong enough to bold double our weight 
there will be no difficulty in lowering ourselves from 
tbe walls." 

" Tou have done well indeed, Ralph," Walter said. 
"Let us make our way thither at once. Every one is so 
excited in tbe city, that, as yet, there will be but few 
guards upon the wall The sooner, therefore, that wc 
attempt to make our escape the better." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WHITE FOEIX 

t HET made their way without interruption to 
the wall This they found, ea they ex- 
pected, entirely deserted, although, no doubt, 
guards bad been posted at the gates. The 
Flemings, however, could have felt no fear 
of an attack by so small a force as the five hundred 
English whom they knew to be in the neighbourhood. 
Walter and his companion soon knotted the ropes to- 
gether and lowered themselves into the moat. A few 
strokes took them to the other side, and scrambling out, 
they made their way across the country to the spot 
where the English had been posted. They found the 
Earl of Salisbury, who commanded, in a great state of 
uneasiness. No message had reached him during the 
day. Ha had heard the alarm-bells of the city ring, 
and a scout who had gone forward returned with the 
news that the gates were closed and the drawbridges 
raised, and that a strong body of men manned the 
walls. 

"Your news is indeed bad," he said, when Walter 
related to him the events which had taken place in 
the town. "This will altogether derange the king's 
plans. Now that his ally is killed I fear that his hopes 
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of acquiring Flanders for EDgland will fall to the 
ground. It is a thousand pities that he listened to 
Von Artevelde and allowed him to enter Ghent alone. 
Had his majesty landed, as he wished, and made a pro- 
gress through the country, the prince receiving the 
homage of all the lai^e towns, we could then very well 
have summoned Ghent as standing alone against all 
Flanders. The citizens then would, no doubt, have 
gladly opened their gates and received the prince, and 
if they bad refused we would have made short work 
of them. However, as it has turned out, it is as well 
that we did not enter the town with the Fleming, for 
against so large and turbulent a population we should 
have had but little chance. And now. Master Somers, 
we will march at once for Sluys and bear the news to 
the king, and you shall tell me as we ride thither how 
you and your man-at-arms managed to escape with 
whole skins from such a tumult." 

The king was much grieved when he heard of the 
death of Artevelde, and held a council with his chief 
leaders. At first, in his indignation and grief, he was 
disposed to march upon Ghent and to take vengeance 
for the murder of his ally, but after a time calmer 
counsels prevailed. 

The Flemings were still in rebellion against their 
count, who was the friend of France. Were the 
English to attack Qhent they would lose the general 
good-will of the Flemings, and would drive them into 
the arms of France, while, if matters were left alone, 
the effect of the popular outburst which had caused 
the death of Artevelde would die away, and motives of 
interest and the fear of France would again drive them 
into the arms of England. The expedition therefore 
returned to England, and there the king, in a proclania- 
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tion to his people, avoided all allusion to the death of 
bis ally, but simply stated that be h&d been waited 
apon by the councils of all the Flemish towns, and 
that tbeir faithful obedience to himself, as legitimate 
King of France, was established upon a firmer basis 
than ever. 

This course had the effect which he had anticipated 
from it. The people of Flanders perceived the danger 
and disadvantage which must accrue to their trade 
from any permanent dis^reement with England. 
They were convinced by the events which soon after- 
wards happened in France that the King of England 
bad more power than Phillip of Valois, and could, if he 
chose, punish severely any breach of faith towards 
him. They therefore sent over commissioners to express 
their grief and submission. The death of Artevelde 
was represented as the act of a frantic mob, and severe 
fines were imposed upon the leaders of the party who 
slew him, and although the principal towns expressed 
tbeir desire still to remain under the rule of the Count 
of Flanders, they suggested that the ties which bound 
them to England should be strengthened by the mar- 
riage of Louis, eldest son of the count, to one of 
Edward's daughters. More than this, they offered to 
create a diversion for the English forces acting in 
Guienne and Gascony by raising a strong force and 
expelling the French garrisons still remaining in some 
parts of the country. This was done. Hugo of Has- 
tings was appointed by the king captain-general in 
Flanders, and with a force of English and Flemings 
did good service by expelling the French from Ter- 
mond and several other towns. 

The character of Phillip von Artevelde has had but 
scant justice done to it by most of the historians of the 
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time. These, living in an age of chivalry, when noble 
Wood and lofty deeda were held in extraordinary re- 
spect, had little sympathy with the brewer of Ghent, 
and deemed it contrary to the fitness of things that 
the chivalry of France should have been defied and 
worsted by mere mechanics and artisans. But there 
can be no doubt that Artevelde was a very great man. 
He may have been personally ambitious, but he was a 
true patriot. He had great military talents. He com- 
pletely remodelled and wonderfully improved the in- 
ternal administration of the country, and raised its 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture to a pitch 
which they had never before reached. After his death 
his memory was esteemed and revered by the Flem- 
ings, who long submitted to the laws he had made, and 
preserved his regulations with scrupulous exactitude. 

Edward now hastened to get together a great army. 
Every means were adopted to raise money and to gather 
stores, and every man between sixteen and sixty south 
of the Trent was called upon to take up arms and 
commanded to assemble at Portsmouth in the middle 
of Lent. A tremendous tempest, however, scattered 
the fleet collected to carry the expedition, a great 
many of the ships were lost, and it was not until the 
middle of July, 1346, that it sailed from England. It 
consisted of about 500 ships and 10,000 sailors, and 
carried 4000 men-at-amia, 10,000 archers, ] 2,000 Welsh, 
and 6000 Irish. 

This seems but a small army considering the efforts 
which had been made; but it was necessary to leave 
a considerable force behind for the defence of the 
Scottish frontier, and England had already armies 
in Quienne and Brittany. Lionel, Eklward's second 
son, was appointed regent during his father's absence. 
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On board Edward's own ship were Qodfrej of Har* 
court and the Prince of Wales. Walter, as one of the 
personal squires of the prince, was also on board. 

The prince had been greatly interested in the details 
of Walter's escape from Von Artevelde's house, the 
king himself expressed his approval of his conduct, 
and Walter was generally reguyjed as one of the most 
promising youDg aspirants at the court. His modesty 
and good temper rendered him a general favourite, 
and many even of the higher nobles noticed him by 
their friendly attentions, for it was felt that he stood 
60 high in the good-will of the priuce that he might 
some day become a person of great influence wiUi him, 
and one whose good-will would be valuable. 

It was generally supposed, when the fleet started, that 
Quienne was their destination, but they had not gone 
far when a signal was made to change the direction in 
which they were sailing and to make for La Hogue in 
Normandy. Godfrey of Harcourt had great influence 
in that province, and his persuasions had much effect in 
determining the king to direct his course thither. There 
was the further advantage that the King of France, 
who was weir^ware of the coming invasion, would 
have made his preparations to receive him in Quienne. 
Furthermore, Normandy was the richest and most 
prosperous province in France. It had for a long 
time been untouched by war, and oflered great abun- 
dance of spoil. It had made itself particularly ob- 
noxious to the English by having recently made an 
offer to the King of France to fit out an expedition 
and conquer England with its own resources. 

The voyage was short and favourable, and the expe- 
dition landed at La Hogue, on the small peninsula of 
Cotentin, without opposition. Six days were spent at 
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La Hogue disembarking the meo, horses, and stores, 
and baking bread for the use of the army on tbe 
marcb. A detachment advanced and pillaged and 
burnt BarfleuT aud Cherbourg and a number of small 
towns and castles. 

In accordance with custom, at the commencement of 
the campaign a court was held, at which the Prince of 
Wales was dubbed a knight by his father. A similar 
honour was bestowed upon a number of other young 
aspirants, among whom was Walter Somers, who had 
been highly recommended for that honour to the king 
by Sir Walter Kanny. 

The force was now formed into three divisions — the 
one commanded by the king himself, the second by the 
Earl of Warwick, and the third by Godfrey of Har- 
court. The Earl of Arundel acted aa Lord High Con- 
stable, and the Earl of Huntingdon, who was in com- 
mand of the fleet, followed the army along the sea- 
coast. Valognes, Carentan, and St Lo were captured 
without difficulty, and the English army advanced by 
rapid marches upon Caen, plundering the country for 
six or seven leagues cm each side of ^e line of march. 
An immense quantity of booty was obtained. 

As soon as the news of Edward's landing in Nor- 
mandy reached Paris, Phillip despatched the Count 
d'Eu, Constable of France, with the Count of Tanker- 
ville and 600 men-at-arms, to oppose Edward at Caen. 
The Bishop of Bayeux had thrown himself into that 
city, which was already garrisoned by 300 Genoese. 
The town was not defensible, and the only chance of 
resistance was by opposing the passage of the river 
Horn, which flowed between the suburbs and the 
city. The bridge was barricaded, strong wooden towers 
were erected, and such was the confidence of the in- 
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habitants and their leaders that Edward's promise of 
protection for the person and property of the citizens 
was rejected with scorn, and the whole male popula- 
tion joined the garrbon in the defence of the bridge. 
Marching through the deserted suburbs the English 
army attacked the bridge with such vehemence that 
although the enemy defended the barricades gallantly 
they were speedily forced,-and the English poured into 
the town. Before the first fury of the attack was 
over near 5000 persons were slain. The Count of 
Tankervtlle, 140 knights, and aa many squires were 
made prisoners. The plunder was so enormous as to 
be sufficient to cover the whole expenses of the expedi- 
tion, and this with the booty which had been previously 
acquired was placed on board ship and despatched 
to England, while the king marched forward with his 
army. At Lisieux he was met by two cardinals sent 
by the pope to negotiate a truce; but Edward had 
learned the fallacy of truces made with King Phillip, 
and declined to enter into negotiations. Finding tiiat 
Kouen had been placed in a state of defence iuid could 
not be taken without a long siege he left it behind 
him and marched along the valley of the Eure, gather- 
ing rich booty at every step. 

But while he was marching forward a great army 
was gathering in his rear. The C3oimt of Harcourt, 
brother of Godfrey, called all Normandy to arms. 
Every feudal lord and vassal answered to the summons, 
and before Edward reached the banks of the Seine a for- 
midable army had assembled. 

The whole of the vaasals of France were gathering by 
the orders of the king at St. Denis. The Englbh fleet 
had now left the coast, and Edward had only the choice 
of retreating through Normandy into Brittany or of 
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attempting to force the passage of the Seine, and to 
fight his way through France to Flandera He chose 
the latter alternative, and marched along the left hank 
of the river towards Paris, seeking in vain to find a 
passage. The enemy followed him step by step on the 
opposite bank, and all the bridges were broken down 
and the fords destroyed. 

Edward marched on burning the towns uid ravaging 
the country until he reached Poiasy. The bridge was 
as -usual destroyed, but the piles on which it stood 
were still standing, and he determined to endeavour to 
cross here. He accordingly halted for five days, but 
despatched troops in all directions, who burnt and 
ravaged to the very gates of Paris. The villages of St 
Germain, St Cloud, Bourg la Reine, and many others 
within sight of the walk were destroyed, and the capi- 
tal iteelf thrown into a state of terror and conster- 
nation. Godfrey of Harcourt waa the first to cross 
the river, and with the advance-guard of English fell 
upon a large body of the burghers of Amiens, and after 
a severe fight defeated them, killing over five hundred. 
The king himself with his whole force passed on the 
16th of August 

Phillip, with his army, quitted St Denis, when be 
heard that the English army had passed the Seine, 
and by parallel marches endeavoured to interpose be- 
tween it and the borders of Flanders. As his force 
was every hour increasing he despatched messengers 
to Edward offering him battle within a few days 
on condition that he would cease to ravage the coun- 
try; but Edward declined the proposal, saying that 
Phillip himself by breaking down the bridges had 
avoided a battle as long as be could, but that whenever 
he was ready to give balt!e he would accept the chal- 
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lenge. During the whole march the armies were 
within a few le^ues of each other, and constant skir- 
mishes took place between bodies detached from the 
hosts. 

In some of these skirmishes Walter took part, as he 
and the other newly made knights were burning to 
distinguish themselves. Every day the progress of the 
army became more difficult, as Uie country people every- 
where rose against them, and several times attempted to 
make a stand but were defeated with great loss. The 
principal towns were found deserted, and even Poix, 
which offered great capabilities of defence, had been 
left unguarded. Upon the English entering, the 
burghers offered to pay a large ransom to save the 
town from plunder. The money was to be delivered 
as soon as the English force had withdrawn, and 
Walter Somers was ordered by the king to remain 
behind with a few men-at-arms to receive the ransom. 

No sooner had the army departed than the burghers, 
knowing that the French army was close behind, 
changed their minds, refused to pay the ransom, and 
fell upon the little body of men-at-arms. Although 
taken quite by surprise by this act of treachery 
Walter instantly rallied his men, although several had 
been killed at the first onslaught. He, with Ralph 
and two or three of the staunchest men, covered the 
retreat of the rest through the streets, making desperate 
charges upon the body of armed burghers pressing 
upon them. Kalph fought as usual with a mace of 
prodigious weight, and the terror of his blows in no 
slight degree enabled the party to reach the gate in 
safety, but Walter had no idea of retreating further. 
He despatched one of his followers to gallop at full 
speed to overtake the rear-guard of the army, which 
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was still but tvro miles distant, while witli the rest he 
formed a line across the gate and resisted all the 
attempts of the citizens to expel them. 

The approach to the gate was narrow, and the over- 
whelming number of the burghers were therefore of 
little avail Walter had dismounted his force and all 
fought on foot, and although sorely pressed they held 
their ground until Lords Cobham and Holland, with 
their followers, rode up. Then the tide of war was 
turned, the town was plundered and burnt, and great 
numbers of the inhabitants slain. Walter gained great 
credit for holding the gate, for had be been driven out, 
the town could have resbted, until the arrival of Louia, 
all assaults of the English. 

The river Somme now barred the passage of Edward. 
Most of the bridges had been destroyed, and those 
remaining were so strongly fortified that they could 
not be forced. 

The position of the English was now very critical. 
On one fiank and in front were impassable rivers. The 
whole country was in arms against them, and on their 
rear and flank pressed a hostile army fourfold their 
strength. The country was swampy and thinly popu- 
lated, and flour and provisions were only obtained with 
great difficulty. Edward, on finding from the reports 
of his marshab who had been sent to examine the 
bridges, that no passage across the river could be found, 
turned and marched down the river towards the sea, 
halting for the night at Oisemont. 

Here, a great number of peasantry attempted a 
defence, but were easily defeated and a number of 
prisoners taken. Late in the evening the Earl of 
Warwick, who bad pushed forward as far as Abbe- 
ville and St Valery, returned with the news that the 
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passages at those places were aa strongly guarded as 
elsewhere, hut that he had learnt from a peasant that 
a ford existed somewhere below Abbeville, although 
the man was himself ignorant of its position. 

Edward at once called the prisoners belonging to 
that part of the country before him, and promised to 
any one who would tell him where the ford lay his 
freedom and that of twenty of his companiona A 
peasant called Qobin Agase stepped forward and offered 
to show the ford, where at low tide twelve men could 
cross abreast. It was, he said, called " La Blanche 
Tache." 

Edward left Oisemont at midnight and reached the 
ford at daylight The river, however, was full and the 
army had to wait impatiently for low tide. When 
they arrived there no enemy was to be seen on the 
opposite bank, but before the water fell sufficiently for 
a passage to be attempted. Sir Godemar du Fay with 
12,000 men, sent by King Phillip, who was aware of 
the existence of the ford, arrived on the opposite sida 

The enterprise was a difficult one indeed, for the 
water, even at low tide, is deep. Godemar du Fay, 
however, threw away part of his advanti^e by ad- 
vancing into the stream. The English archers lined 
the banks, and poured showers of arrows into the 
ranks of the enemy, while the Genoese bowmen on 
their side were able to give comparatively little assis- 
tance to the French. 

King Edward shouted to his knights, "Let those who 
love me follow me," and spurred his horse into the 
water. Behind him followed his most valiant knights, 
and Walter riding close to the Prince of Wales was 
one of the foremost. 

The French resisted valiantly and a desperate battle 
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took place on the narrow ford, but the impetuosity 
of the English prevailed, and step by step they drove 
the Frencli back to the other side of the river. The 
whole army poured after their leaders, and the French 
were soon entirely routed and fled, leaving two thousand 
men-at-anns dead on the field. 

King Edward, having now freed himself from the 
difBculties which had encompassed him on the other 
side of the river, prepared to choose a ground to give 
battle to the whole French army. 

Louis had advanced slowly, feeling confident that the 
English would be unable to cross the river, and that 
he should catch them hemmed in by it. His mortifica- 
tion and surprise on finding, when he approached La 
Blanche Tache, that twelve thousand men had been 
inBu£Bcient to hold a ford hy which but twelve could 
cross abreast, and that his enemy had escaped from his 
grasp, were great The tide had now risen a^in, and 
he was obliged to march on to Abbeville and cross the 
river there. 

King Edward now advanced into the Forest of 
Cressy. 

Hugh de le Spencer, with a considerable force, was 
despatched to Crotoy, which he carried by assault after 
a severe conflict, in which four thousand of the French 
men-at-arms were slain. The capture of this city 
removed all danger of want from the army, for large 
stores of wine and meal were found there, and Sir 
Hugh at once sent ofiF a supply to the tired army in 
the field. 

The possession of Crotoy and the mouth of the 
Somme would have now rendered it easy for the Eng- 
lish monarch to have transported his troops to England, 
and to have returned triumphant after the accomplish- 
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meat of his extraordinaiy and most aucceasful march 
through France. The army, however, was elated by 
the many great successes it had won, he was now in 
Fontbieu, which was one of his own fiefa, uid he 
determined to make a stand in spite of the immense 
superiority of the enemy,'", 

Next morning, then — Friday the 26th of August, 
1346 — hedespattfhed the Earl ofWarwidt with Godfrey 
of Harconrt and Lord Cobham, to examine the ground 
and choose a site for a battle. 

The plan of the fight was drawn out by the king 
and his councillors, and the king yielded to the Black 
Prince the chief place of danger and honour, placing 
with him the Earl of Warwick, Sir John Chandoa, and 
many of his best knights. 

The ground which had been chosen for the battle 
was an irregular slope between the foreefc of Creasy 
and the river Male near the little village of Canchy. 
The slope looked towards the south and east, from 
which quarters the enemy wa^ expected to arrive, 
and some slight defences were added to the natural 
advantages of the ground. 

On the night of the 25th all the principal leaders of 
the British host were entertained by King Edward. 
Next morning. Mass was celebrated, and the king, the 
prince, and many knights and nobles received the 
Sacrament, after which the trumpets sounded, and the 
army marched to take up its position. Its numbers are 
varioosly estimated, but the best account puts it at 
about 30,000 men, which, considering that 32,000 had 
crossed the Channel to La Hogne, is probably about the 
force which would have been present allowing that 
2000 had fallen in the various actions or had died from 
disease. 
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The divisioa of the Black Prince consisted of 800 
tuen-at-arius, 4000 archers, and 6000 Welsh foot. The 
archers, as usual, were placed in front, supported by 
the light troops of Wales and the men-at-arms; on his 
left was the second division, commanded by the Earls 
of Arundel and Northampton; its extreme left rested 
on Canchy and the river, and it was further protected 
by a deep ditch; this corps was about 7000 strong. 

The king himself took up his position on c knoll of 
rising ground surmounted by a windmill, and 12,000 
men under his personal command were placed here in 



In the rear of the Prince's divisioa an incloeare of 
stakes was formed; in this, guarded by a small body 
of archers, were ranged the wagons and baggage of 
the army, together with all the horses, the king having 
determined that the knights and men-at-arms on his 
side should fight on foot 

When the army had taken up its position, the king, 
mounted on a small palfrey, with a white stafT in his 
band, rode from rank to rank exhorting his soldiers to 
do their duty gallantly. It was nearly noon before 
he had passed through all the lines, and permission 
was then given to the soldiers to fall out from their 
ranks and to take refreshments while waiting for the 
coming of the enemy. This was accordingly done, the 
men eating and drinking at their ease and lying down 
in their ranks on the soft grass with their steel caps 
and their bows or pikes beside them. 

In the meantime the French had, on their side, been 
preparing for the battle. Phillip had crossed the 
Somme at Abbeville late on Thursday afternoon, and 
remained there next day marshalling the large re- 
inforcements which were hourly arriving- His force 
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now considerably exceeded 100,000 meD, the number 
with which he had inarched from Amiens three days 
previously. 

Friday was the Festival of St. Louis, and that 
evening Phillip gave a splendid banquet to the whole 
of the nobles of his army. 

On the following morning the king, accompanied 
by hia brother the Count D'Alen^on, the old King 
of Bohemia and his son, the King of Home, the Duke 
of Lorraine, the Count of Blois, the Count of Flanders, 
and a great number of other feudal princes, heard 
Mass at the Abbey, and then marched with his great 
army towards Cresay, He moved but slowly in order 
to give time to all the forces scattered over the neigh- 
bourhood to come up, and four knights, headed by one 
of the King of Bohemia's officers, went forward to 
reconnoitre the English position. They approached 
within very short distance of the English lines and 
gained a very exact knowledge of the position, the 
English taking no measures to interrupt the recon- 
naissance. They returned with the information they 
had gathered, and the leader of the party, Le Moyne 
dc Basele, one of the most judicious officers of bis time, 
strongly advised the king to halt his troops, pointing 
out that as it was evident the English were ready 
to give battle, and as they were fresh and vigorous, 
while the French were wearied and hungry, it would 
be better to encamp and give battle the next morning. 

Phillip saw the wisdom of the advice and ordered 
bis two marshals the Lord of St. Venant and Charles 
de Montmorency to command a halt They instantly 
spurred off, one to the front and the other to the rear, 
commanding the leaders to halt their banners. Those 
in advance at once obeyed, hut those behind still 
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pressed on, declarmg that they would not halt until 
they were in the front lina All wanted to be first, in 
order to obtain their share of the honour and glory 
of defeating the English. Those in front, seeing the 
others still coming on, again pressed forward, and 
thus, in spite of the e&brts of the king and hb mar- 
shals, the French nobles with their followers pressed 
forward in confusion, until, passing through a Rmall 
wood, they found themselves suddenly in the presence 
of the Knglii^li army. 
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iJHE surprise of the French army at finding 
themBelvea in the presenca of the English 
was ao great that the first line recoiled in 
confusion. Those marching up from behind 
imagined that they had been already en- 
gaged and repulsed by the English, and the disorder 
spread through the whole army, and was increased by 
the common people, who bad crowded to the field in 
immense numbers from the whole country round to see 
the battle and share in the plunder of the English 
camp. 

From King Edward's position on the rising ground 
he could see the confusion which prevailed in the 
French ranks, and small as were his forces he would 
probably have obtained an easy victory by ordering a 
sudden charge upon them. The English, however, 
being dismounted, but small results would have fol- 
lowed the scattering of the great host of the French. 
The English army therefore remained immovable, ex- 
cept that the soldiers rose from the ground, and taking 
their places in the ranks, awaited the onslaught of 
the enemy. 

King Phillip himself now arrived on the field, and 
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bis hatred for the English led him at once to disregard 
the advice which had hecn given hiiu and to order the 
battle to commence as soon as possible. 

The army -was divided into four bodies, of which 
Phillip commanded one, the Count D'Alea^on the 
second, the King of Bohemia the third, and the Ck>unt 
of Savoy the fourth. Besides these were a band of 
15,000 mercenaries, Genoese crossbow-men, who were 
now ordered to pass between the ranks of cavalry and 
to clear the ground of the English archers, who were 
drawn up in the usual form in which they fought — 
namely, in very open order, line behind line, the men 
standing alternately, so that each bad ample room to 
use his bow and to fire over the heads of those in 
front. The formation was something that of a harrow, 
and, indeed, exactly resembled that in which the 
Soman archers fought, and was called by them a 
quincunx. 

The Genoese had marched four leagues beneath a 
hot sun loaded with their armour and heavy cross- 
bows, and they remonstrated against the order, urging 
that they were in no condition to do good service 
without some repose. The Count I>'Alen9on, furious at 
their hesitation, ordered them up, but as they advanced 
a terrible thunderstorm, with torrents of rain, broke 
over the armies, and wetting the cords of the cross- 
hows rendered many of them unserviceable. At length 
the crossbow-men were arranged in front, while behind 
them were the vast body of French cavalry, and the 
order was given for the little to begin. 

The Genoese advanced with loud shouts, but the 
English archers paid no attention to the noise, but 
waited calmly for the attack. At this moment the 
sun, now approaching the west, shone out brightly 
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between the clouda behind the English, its rays stream- 
ing full in the faces of the French, The Genoese 
were now within distance, and began to discharge their 
quarrel la at their impassive enemies, but as they 
opened fire the English archers drew their bowa from 
the cases which had protected them from the rain, and 
stepping forward poured their arrows among the 
Genoese. The crossbow-men were smitten aa with a 
storm, numbers were struck in the face and other un- 
protected parts, and they were instantly thrown into 
confusion, and casting away their cross-bows they re- 
coiled in disorder among the horsemen behind them. 

Phillip, paaaionate and cruel as ever, inatead of 
trying to rally the Genoese, ordered the cavalry behind 
them to fall upon them, and the men-at-arms at once 
plunged in among the disordered mass of the cross- 
bow-men, and a wild scene of carnage and confu- 
sion ensued, the English archers continuing to pour 
their unerring arrows into the midst. The Count 
D'Alen^on, who was behind, separated his division into 
two bodies, and swept round on one side himself, while 
the Count of Flanders did the same on the other to 
attack the Prince of Walea in more regular array. 
Taking a circuitous route, D'Alent;on appeared upon a 
rising ground on the flank of the archers of the Black 
Prince, and thus, avoiding their arrows, charged down 
with his cavalry upon the 800 men-at-arms gathered 
round the Black Prince, while the Count of Flanders 
attacked on the other flank. 

Nobly did the flower of English chivalry withstand 
the shock of the French, and the prince himself and 
the highest nobles and simple men-at-arms fought side 
by side. None gave way a foot 

In vain the French, with impetuous charges, strove 
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to break through the mass of ateeL The spear-heads 
were cle£t off with sword and battle-axe, and again 
and ^ain men and horses recoiled from the unbroken 
line. Each time the French retired the English ranks 
were formed anew, and as attack followed attack a pile 
of dead rose around tbem. The Count D'Alen^on and 
the Duke of Lorraine were among the first who fell. 
The young Count of Blois, finding that be could not 
ride through the wall of steel, dismounted with his 
knights and fought his way on foot towards the 
banner of the Prince of Wales. For a time the struggle 
was desperate, and the young prince, with his house- 
hold knights, was for a time w^l-nigh beaten back. 

Walter, fighting close beside the prince, parried more 
than one blow intended for him, and the prince him- 
self slew the Count of Blois, whose followera all fell 
around him. The Count of Flanders was also slain, and 
confusion began to reign among the assailants, whose 
leaders had now all fallen. Phillip himself strove to 
advance with hb division into the tight, but the 
struggle between the Genoese and the men-at-arms 
was still continuing, and the very multitude of his 
troops in the narrow and difficult lield which the Eng- 
lish had chosen for the battle embarrassed his move- 
ments. 

Charles of Luxembourg, King of the Bomans, and 
afterwards Emperor of Germany, son of the old king of 
Bohemia, with a large body of German and French 
cavalry, now assailed the English archers, and in spite 
of their flights of arrows cams to close quarters, and 
cutting their way through them joined in the assault 
upon the men-at-arms of the Black Prince. Nearly 
40,000 men were now pressing round the little body, 
and the Earls of Northampton and Arundel moved 
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forward with their divisions to his support, while the 
Earl of Warwick, who was with the prince, despatched 
Sir Thomas of Norwich to the king, who still remained 
with his powerful reserve, to ask for aid. 

"Sir Thomas," demanded the king, "is mj son 
killed, overthrown, or wounded heyond help?" 

" Not so, sire," replied the knight, " but he is in a 
rude fight, and much needs your aid." 

" Qo back, Sir Thomas, to those who sent you, and 
tell them from me tiiat whatsoever happens they 
require no aid from me so long as my son ia in life. 
Tell them also that I command tbem to let the boy 
win his spurs, for, Qod willing, the day shall he his, 
and the honour shall rest with bim and those into 
whose charge I have given him." 

The prince and those around him were filled with 
fresh ardour when they received this message. Each 
man redoubled his efforts to repel the forces that were 
incessantly poured down upon them by the French. 
On all sides these pressed around them, striving desper- 
ately, but ever in vain, to break through the solid ranks 
of the English. The French men-at-arms suffered, 
moreover, terribly from the attacks of the Welsh infan- 
try. These men, clad in thick leather jerkins, nimble of 
foot, accustomed to a life of activity, were armed with 
shortened lances and knives, and mingled fearlessly 
among the confused mass of French cavalry, creeping 
beneath the horses' bellies, standing up when they got 
a chance, and stabbing horses and men with their 
knives and pikes. Many were trampled upon or 
struck down, hut numbering, as they did, 6000, they 
pervaded the whole mass of the enemy, and did terrible 
execution, adding in no small degree to the confusion 
caused bv the shower of arrows from the archers 
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within tbe circle of the men-at-tu-ms. The instant a 
French knight fell, struck from hia horse with a 
battle-axe or arrow, or by the fall of a wounded steed, 
the half-wild Welsh were upon him, and slew him 
before he could regain hia feet. 

The slaughter was immense. The Count of Har- 
court, with his nephew the Count D'Aumale and his 
two gallant sons, fell together, and at last Charles of 
Luxembourg, seeing hia banner down, his troops routed, 
hia friends slain, and the day irreparably lost, and being 
himself severely wounded in three places, turned his 
horse and fled, casting off his rich emblazoned surcoat 
to avoid recognition. In the meantime Prince Charles's 
father, the veteran King of Bohemia, once one of the 
most famous warriors of Europe, but now old and 
blind, sat on horseback at a little distance from the 
fight; the knights around him told him the events as 
they happened, and the old monarch soon saw that 
the day was lost. He asked them for tidings of his son 
Charles of Lusembourg, but they were forced to reply 
that the banner of the King of the Romans was no 
longer in sight, but that, doubtless, he was somewhere 
engaged in the mkUe. 

" Lords," said the old man, " you are my vassals, my 
friends, and my companions, and on this day I com- 
mand and beseech you to lead me forward so far that 
I may deal one blow of my sword in the battle." 

His faithful friends obeyed him, a number of knights 
BTTMiged themselves around him, and lest they should 
lose him in the fight they tied their horses together by 
the bridles and charged down into the fray. Advanc- 
ing directly against the banner of the Prince of Wales, 
the blind monarch was carried into the midst of the 
thickest strife. There the little group of knights 
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fought gallantly, and after the battle was over the 
bodies of the king and hia friends were found lying 
together, their dead horses still linked by the bridles. 

During this terrible battle, which had been raging 
since three o'clock, Phillip had made strenuous efforts 
to aid his troops engaged in the front by continually 
sending fresh bodies to the assault It was now grow- 
ing dark, terror and confusion had already spread 
among the French, and many were flying in all direc- 
tions, and the unremitting showers of English arrows 
still flew like hail among their ranks. As the king made 
bis way forward, surronnded by his personal atten- 
dants, to take part himself in the fight, his followers fell 
thick around him, and his horse was slain by an arrow. 
John of Hainault, who had remained by his side during 
the whole day, mounted him upon a freE^ horse and 
urged him to fly, as the day was lost. Phillip, however, 
persisted, and made bis way into the mfil^e, where he 
fought for some time with extreme courage, until 
almost all around bim were slain, the royal standard- 
bearer killed, and himself wounded in two places. 
John of Hainault then seized his bridle exclaiming, 
"Coraeaway,sire,itisfulltime; do not throw your life 
away foolishly; if you have lost this day you will win 
another," and so almost forced the unwilling king 
from the field. Phillip, accompanied by the lords of 
Montmorency, Beaujeu, Aubigny, and Mansault, with 
John of Hainault, and sixty men-at-arms, rode to the 
Castle of Broye, and there halted for a few hours. At 
midnight he again set out, and in the morning arrived 
safely at Amiens. 

The Black Prince held his station until night without 
yielding a single step to all the efforts of the French. 
Gradually, however, the assailants became less and 
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less nameroQs, the banneis disappeared, and the shonta 
ot the leaders and the clang of arms died away, and the 
silence which prevailed over the field at once announced 
that the victory was complete and the enemy in full 
Qight. An immense nnmber of torches were now 
lighted through the English lines, and the king, quitting 
for the first time his station on the hill, came down to 
embrace his gallant son, Edward and his host rejoiced 
in a spirit of humility over the victory. No songs of 
triumph, no feastings or ineiriment were permitted, 
but a solemn service of the church was held, and the 
king and his soldiers ofTered their thanks to God for 
the victory he bad given them. The English army 
lay all night under arms, and a number of ecattered 
parties of the French wandering about in the darkness, 
entered the lines and were slain or taken prisoners. 

The dawn of the next morning was thidc and foggy, 
and intelligence coming in that a largo body of the 
enemy were advancing upon them, the Earls of North- 
ampton, Warwick, and Norfolk, with 500 men-at- 
arms and 2000 archers, went out to reconnoitre, and 
came in the misty twilight upon an immense force 
composed of the citizens of Beauvais, Rouen, and some 
other towns, led by the Grand Prior of France and 
the Archbishop of Bonen, who were approaching the 
field. 

By some extraordinary accident they had not met 
any of the fugitives flying from Oressy.and were igno- 
rant that a battle had been fought The English charged 
them at once. Their advance-guard, consisting of 
burghers, was easily overthrown. The second division, 
which was composed of men-at-arms, fought bravely, 
but was unable to withstand the charge of the trium- 
phant English, and was completely broken and de- 
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feated. The Orand Prior waa killed and a vast numlier 
of his followers slain or captured. During the whole 
of the moraiDg detached parties from Edward's army 
scoared the country, dispersing and slaughtering bands 
of French who still remained together, and towards 
night the Earl of Northampton returned to the camp 
with the news that no enemy remained in the vicinity 
that could offer a sliow of resistance to the English 
forca 

It ia said that a far greater numbt^r of French were 
killed upon the second day than upon the first. This 
can be accounted tor by tiie fact that on the first day 
but a small portion of (lie English army were engaged, 
and that upon the second the English were fresh and 
vigorous, and their enemies exhausted and dispirited. 

The greater number of the French nobles and knights 
who fell died in their attempts to break through the 
Black Prince's array. Besides the King of Bohemia, 
nine sovereign princes and eighty great nobles were 
killed, with 1200 knights, 1500 men-at-arms, and 
30,000 foot; while on the English side only three 
knights and a small number of men-at-arms and in- 
fantry were killed. The body of the King of Bohemia 
and those of the other great leaders were carried in 
solemn pomp to the Abbey of Muntenay. Edward 
himself and his son accompanied them as mourners. 

On the Monday following Edward marched with 
his army (gainst Calais, and summoned the town 
to surrender. John of Vienne, who commanded the 
garrison, refused to comply with the demand. The 
foiiifications of the town were extremely strong and 
the garrison nnmerous, and Edward perceived that an 
assault would be very unlikely to succeed, and would 
entail great los.i, ^^'hile a repulse would have dimmed 
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the lustre of the success which he had g^ned. He 
therefore determined to reduce it by famine, and the 
troops were set to work to build huts. So permanently 
and strongly were these constructed that it seemed to 
the enemy that King Edward was determined to re- 
main before Calais even should he have to stay there 
for ten years. 

Proclamations were issued in England and Flanders 
inviting traders to establish stores and to bring ar- 
ticles of trade of all kinds, and in a short time a com- 
plete town sprang up which was named by Edward 
"New-Town the Bold." The English fleet held com- 
plete possession of the sea, cutting off the besieged from 
all succour by ship, and enabling abundant supplies 
for the army to be brought from England and Flanders. 
Strong parties were sent out in all directions. The 
northern provinces of France were scoured, and the 
army was amply provided with necessaries and even 
luxuries. 

After the first terrible shock caused by the crushing 
defeat of Cressy, King Phillip began at once to take 
measures for the relief of Calais, and made immense 
efforts again to put a great army in the field. He 
endeavoured by all means in his power to gain fresli 
allies. The young Count of Flanders, who, at the 
death of hia father at Cressy, was sixteen years of age, 
was naturally even more hostile to the English than 
the late prince had been, and he strove to win over his 
subjects to the French alliance, while Phillip made 
them magnificent offers if they would join him. The 
Flemings, however, remained staunch to the English 
alliance, and held their prince in duresse until he at 
last consented to marry the daughter of Edward. A 
week before the date fixed for the nuptials, however. 
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he maQ^ed to escape from the vigilance of his guards 
when out hawking, and fled to the court of France, 

In Scotland Phillip was more successful, and David 
Bruce, instead of employing the time given him by the 
absence of Edward with his armies in driving out the 
English garrisons from the strong places they still 
held in Scotland, raised an army of 50,000 men and 
marched across the Border into England plundering 
and ravaging. Queen Philippa, however, raising an 
army, marched against him, and the Scotch were com- 
pletely defeated at Neville's Cross, 15,000 being killed 
and their king himself taken prisoner. 

Walter's conduct at the battle of Creasy gained him 
still further the favour of the Black Pnnce. The 
valour with which he had fought was conspicuous even 
on a field where all fought gallantly, and the Prince 
felt that more than once he would have been smitten 
down had not Walter's sword interposed. Ralph too 
had fought with reckless bravery, and many French 
knights and gentlemen had gone down before the 
tremendous blows of his heavy mace, against which 
the stoutest armour availed nothing. After the battle 
the prince oflFered to make him an esquire in spite of 
the absence of gentle blood in his veins, but Kalph de- 
clined the honour. 

"An it please yon, Sir Prince," he said, "but I should 
feel more comfortable among the men-at-arms, my 
fellowa In the day of battle I trust that I should do 
no discredit to ray squirehood, but at other times I 
should feel woefully out of my element, and should 
find nought for my hands to do, therefore if it so 
pleases your Royal Highness,! would tar rather remain 
a simple man-at-arms." 

Ralph did not, however, refuse the heavy purse which 
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the prince gave him, although indeed he, as well as all 
the soldiers, was well supplied with money, so great 
were the spoils which the army had gathered in its 
march before Creasy, and which they now swept off in 
their raids among the northern provinces of France. 

One evening Walter was returning from a banquet 
at the pavilion of the Prince of Wales, with Ralph as 
usual following at a little distance, when from a comer 
of the street a man darted suddenly out and struck a 
dagger with all his force between his shoulders. Well 
was it for Walter that he had taken Geoffrey's advice, 
and had never laid aside the shirt of mail, night or 
day. Fine as was its temper, two or three links of 
the outer fold were broken, but the point did not 
penetrate the second fold, and the dagger snapped in 
the hand of the striker. The force of the sudden blow, 
however, hurled Walter to the ground. With a loud 
cry Kalph rushed forward. The man instantly fled. 
Ralph pursued him but a short distance and then 
hastened back to Walter. 

" Are you hurt. Sir Walter?" he exclaimed. 

" In no way, Ralph, thanks to my shirt of muL 
Well, indeed, was it for me that I was wearing it or I 
should assuredly have been a dead man. I had almost 
begun to forget that I was a threatened man; but I 
shall be on guard for the future." 

" I wish I had followed the fellow," Ralph said. " I 
would not have slain him could I have helped it, but 
would have left it for the hangman to extort from him 
the name of his employer; but, in truth, he struck so 
hard, and you fell so straight before the blow, that I 
feared the mail had given way, and that yon were 
sorely wounded if not killed. Yon have oft told me 
that I was over-careful of you, but you see that I was 
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not careful enough; however, you may be assured that 
i£ another attempt be made those who attempt it shall 
not get off scot free. Do you think of laying a com- 
plaint before the provost a-xninst him you suspect?" 

"It would be useless, Ealpli, We may have suspicion 
of the man from whom the blow came, but have no 
manner of proof. It might have been done by any ruf- 
fian camp-follower who struck the blow only with the 
hope of carrying off my chain and purse. The camp 
swarms with such fellows, and we have no clue which 
could lead to his detection, unless," he added, stooping 
and picking up a piece of steel which lay at his feet, 
"thia broken dagger may some day furnish us with one. 
No; we will say nought about it. Sir James Carnegie 
is not now in camp, having left a week since on 
business in England. We exchange no words when we 
meet, but I heard that he had been called away. For- 
tunately the young prince likes him not, and I there- 
fore have seldom occasion to meet him. I have no 
doubt that he credits me with the disfavour in which 
he is held by the prince; but I have never even men- 
tioned his name before him, and the prince's misliking 
is but the feeling which a noble and generous heart 
has, as though by instinct, against one who is false and 
treacherous. At the same time we must grant that 
thb traitor knight is a bold and fearless man-at-arms ; 
he fought well at La Blanche Tache and Cressy, and he 
is muc^ liked and trusted by ray lord of Northampton, 
in whose following he mostly rides ; 'tis a pity that 
one so brave should have so foul and treacherous 
a heart. Here we are at my hut, and you can sleep 
soundly to-night, Ralph, for there is little fear that 
the fellow, who has failed to-night, will repeat his 
attempt for some time Hethinks,nodoubt,thathehaa 
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killed me, for with a blow so strongly struck he would 
scarce have felt the snapping of the weapon, and is 
likely enough already on board one of the ships which 
ply to and fro from England on his way to acquaint 
his employer that I am removed from his path." 

The next moroing Waiter mentioned to the Black 
Prince the venture which had befallen him, and the 
narrow escape he had had of hia life. The prince was 
extremely exasperated, and gave orders that an in- 
quisition should be made through the camp, and that 
all men found there not being able to give a good ac- 
count of themselves as having reasonable and lawful 
calling there should be forthwith put on board ship 
and sent to England. He questioned Walter closely 
whether he deemed that this attack was for the pur- 
pose of plunder only, or whether he had any reason to 
believe that he had private enemies. 

"There is a knight who is evilly disposed toward 
me, your highness," Walter sajd ; " but seeing that I 
have no proof whatever that he had a hand in this 
affair, however strongly I may aaspect it, I would 
fain, with your leave, avoid mentioning his name." 

" But think you that there is any knight in this 
camp capable of so foul an action?" 

" I have had proofs, your highness, that he is capable 
of such an act; but in this matter my tongue is tied, as 
the wrong he attempted was not against myself, but 
against others who have so far forgiven him that they 
would fain the matter should drop. He owes me ill- 
will, seeing that I am aware of his conduct, and that 
it was my intervention which caused his schemes to 
fail. Should this attempt against me be repeated it can 
scarce be the effect of chance, but would show pre- 
meditated design, and I would then, both in defence 
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of my own life, and because I think that such deeds 
should not go impUDbhed, not hesitate to name him 
to you, and if proof be wanting to defy him to open 
combat." 

"I regret. Sir Walter, that your scruples should 
hinder you from at once denouncing him; but seeing 
how grave a matter it is to charge a knight with so 
foul a crime, I will not lay stress upon you; but be 
assured that should any repetition of the attempt be 
made I shall take the matter in hand, and will see 
that this caitiff knight receives his deserts." 

A short time afterwards Walter accompanied the 
prince in an excursion which he made with a portion 
of the army, sweeping the French provinces as far as 
the river Somme. Upon their way back they passed 
through the village of Prfes, hard by which stood a 
small castle. It was situate some forty miles from Calius, 
and standing upon rising ground, it commanded a very 
extensive view over the country. 

" What say you. Sir Walter?" the prince said to the 
young knight who was riding near him. " That castle 
would mako a good advanced post, and a messenger 
riding in could bring news of any large movements oE 
the enemy." Walter assented. " Then, Sir Walter, I 
name you its chatelain. I shall be sorry to lose your 
good company; but the post is one of peril, and I know 
that you are ever longing to distinguish yourself. Take 
forty men-at-arms and sixty archers. With that force 
you may make shift to resist any attack until help 
reaches you from camp. You may be sure that I sh^ 
not be slack in spurring to your rescue should you be 
assailed." 

Walter received the proposal with delight. He was 
weary of the monotony of life in New Town, and this 
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post, in which vigilance and activity would be required, 
was just to his taste; so, taking the force named by 
the prince, with a store of provision, he drew off from 
the column and entered the castle. 
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THE SIEGE OP A FOBTALICR 

>|ALTER'S first step on assuming the command 
was to examine tliorouglily into the capa- 
bilities of defence of the place, to see that 
the well was in good order, and the supply 
of water ample, and to send out a foraging 
pjLi-ty, which, driving in a number of beasts and some 
cart-loads of forage, would supply his garrison for some 
time. The castle he found was leas strong than it 
looked. The walls were lightly built, ajid were in- 
capable of withstanding any heavy battering. The 
moat was dry, and the flanking towers badly placed, 
find affording little protection to the faces of the walls; 
however, the extent of the defences was small, and 
Walter felt confident that with the force at his com- 
mand he could resist any sudden attack, unless made 
in overwhelming force, so tli:,;, all the faces of the wall 
could be assaulted at the same time. He had a 
large number of great stones brought in to pile against 
the gate, while others were brought into the central 
keep, similarly to defend the door should the outer 
wall be carried. He appointed Ralph as his lieutenant, 
and every day, leaving him in charge of the castle, rode 
through the country for many miles round, with twenty 
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men-at-arms, to cooviuce himself that no considerable 
force of the enemy were approaching.- These recon- 
naissances were not without some danger and excite- 
ment, for several times bodies of the country people 
armed with scythes, axes, and staves, tried to intercept 
them on their return to the castle, and once or twice 
Walter and his men had to tight their way through 
their opponents. Contrary to the custom of the times, 
Walter gave ordera to his men not to slay any when 
resistance had ceased. 

" They are but doing what we ourselves should do 
did French gairisons hold our castles at home, and I 
deem them in no way to he blamed for the efforts 
which they make to slay us. In self-defence, of course, 
we must do our best, and must kill in order that we 
may not ourselves be slain; but when they are once 
routed, let them go to their homes. Poor people, the 
miseries which this war has brought upon them are 
great, and there is no wonder that they hate ua" 

This leniency on Walter's part was not without 
good effect. When the country people found that the 
garrison of the castle of Prfea did not carry fire and 
sword through the villages around, that they took 
only sufficient for their needs, and behaved with cour- 
tesy to all, their animosity to a great extent subsided. 
No longer did the women and children of the little 
villages fiy to the woods when they saw the gleam of 
Walter's approaching spears, but remained at their avo- 
cations, and answered willingly enough the questions 
which he asked them as to whether they had heard 
aught of the movements of French troops. So far as 
possible, Walter refrained from seizing the cattle or 
stores of grain of the poorer classes, taking such aa 
he needed from the lands of the wealthy proprietors. 
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all of whom had left the country, and were either with 
the French army or sheltering in Paris. Five of hia 
best mounted men Walter chose as messengers, and 
one rode each day to New Town with the news which 
had been gathered, returning on the following day, 
and then resting his horse for three days before again 
setting out. 

Night and day BCntriea were placed on the walla, 
for although Walter heard nothing of any body gather- 
ing in his immediate vicinity, a force might at any 
moment issue from Amiens and appear suddenly before 
the place. Such waa indeed what really took place, 
and at daybreak one morning Walter was arouaed by 
the news that the sentinels saw a lai^e body of men 
rapidly approaching. The horse of the measenger next 
on duty stood, as usual, saddled and bridled in readi- 
ness, and without a moment's delay Walter ordered the 
man to mount and ride to the prince, and to give newa 
that the castle was assailed, but by how large a force 
he could not as yet say. 

The instant the messenger had started through the 
gates Walter ascended to the walls; he saw at once 
that the party waa a strong one; tor although still at 
some distance, and but dimly seen in the gray morning 
light, he judged that it must contain at least a thousand 
men-at-arms. At this moment a call from the sentry on 
the other side of the castle was heard, and haste.ning 
thither, Walter saw that another body nearly as numer- 
ous as the first were approaching from the side of 
Calais, having made a detour so aa to place them- 
selves between the castle and the army, to which newa 
would naturally be sent of their coming. Walter 
watched his messenger, who had now ridden half a 
mile towards the approaching body. Suddenly he saw 
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him turn his horse and ride oS at right angles to the 
road. 

" He sees them," he said, "and is going to try to ride 
round them. I fear that there is but little hope of his 
escaping, seeing that they are between him and Calais, 
and that assuredly Bome among them must be as well 
or better mounted than himself." As he spoke a party 
of horsemen were seen to detach themselves from 
the flank of the French column and to gallop off at 
full speed to intercept the messenger; the latter di- 
verged more and more from his course, but he was 
constantly headed off by his pursuers, and at last see- 
ing the impossibility of getting through them, he again 
turned his horse's head and galloped off towards the 
castle, which he reached a few hundred yards only in 
advance of his foes. 

"I could not help it, Sir Walter," he said, as he 
galloped in at the gate. "I found that although Robin 
is fast, some of those horsemen had the turn of speed 
of me, and that it was impossible that I could get 
through; so deeming that I should do more service by 
coming to strike a blow here than by having my throat 
cut out in the fields, I made the best of my way hack." 

"Quite right, Martin!" Walter said. "I should have 
been grieved had you thrown your life away need- 
lessly. I saw f lom the first that your escape was cut oH. 
And now, men, each to his place; but hist pile up the 
stones against the gate, and then let each man take 
a good ineal, for it is like eiiouprh to be long before we 
get a chance of iloing so again." 

Again ascending to the walls Walter saw that the 
first body of inen-at-arms he had perceived was 
followed at a distance by a strong force of footmen 
having with them sjiue lai'L'e wa /gons. 
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"I fear," he said to Balph, "that they have brought 
machines with them from Amiens, and in that case 
they will not bo long in effecting a breach, for doubt- 
less they know that the walls are but weak. We shall 
have to fight stoutly, for it may be days before the 
news of our leaguer reaches the camp. However, I trust 
that the prince will, by to-morrow night, when he 
finds that two days have elapsed without the coming 
of my usual messenger, suspect that we are besieged 
and will sally forth to our assistance. And now let 
us to breakfast, for we shall need all our strength 
to-day, and you may be sure that the French will lose 
no time in attacking, seeing that assistance may shortly 
arrive from Calais." 

There were but few preparations to be made. Each 
man had bad his post assigned to him on the walls in 
case of an attack, and piles of stones had been collected 
in readiness to cast down upon the heads of those at- 
tempting an assault. Cauldrons were carried up to the 
walls and filled with water, and great f res were lighted 
under them. In half au hour the French infantry had 
reached the spot, but another two hours elapsed before 
any hostile movemeut was made, the leaders of the 
assailants giving their men that time to rest after their 
long march. Then a stir was visible among them, and 
they wert' seen to form in four columns, each about a 
thousand strong, which advanced simultaneonslyagainst 
opposite sides of the castle. 

As soon as their intentions were manifest Walter 
divided his little force, and these, gathering in four 
groups upon the walls, prepared to resist the assault. 
To four of his most trusty men-at-atms he assigned the 
command of these parties, he himself and Balph being 
thus left free to give their aid where it was most needed 
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The assailants were well provided with scaling-lad- 
dera, and advanced with a number of crossbow-men 
in front, who speedily opened a hot fire on the walls. 
Walter ordered hia archers to bide their time, and not 
to fire a shot till certain that every shaft would tell. 
They accordingly waited until the French arrived 
within fifty yards of the wall, when the arrows began 
to rain among them with deadly effect, scarce one but 
struck its mark — the face of an enemy. Even the 
closed vizors of the knights and chief men-at-arms 
did not avail to protect their wearers; the shafts 
pierced between the bars or penetrated the slits left 
open for sight, and many fell alaia by the first volley. 
But their numbers were far too great to allow the 
columns being checked by the fire of so small a 
number of archers; the front ranks, indeed, pressed for- 
ward more eagerly than before, being anxious to reach 
the foot of the wall, where they would be in com- 
parative shelter from the arrows. 

The archers disturbed themselves in no way at the 
reaching of the wall by the heads of the columns; but 
continued to shoot fast and true into the mass behind 
them, and as these were, for the most part, less com- 
pletely armed than their leaders, numbers fell under 
the fire of the sixty English bowmen. It was the turn 
of the men-at-arms now. Immediately the assailants 
poured into th« dry moat and sought to raise their lad- 
ders the men-at-arms hurled down the masses of stones 
piled in readiness, while some poured buckets of 
boiling water over them. In spite of the loss they 
were suffering the French raised their ladders, and, 
covering their heads with their shields, the leaders 
strove to gain the walls. As they did so, some of the 
archers took post in the fianking towers, and as with 
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uplifted arms the assailants climbed the ladders, the 
archers smote them above the joints of their armour 
beneath the arm-pita, while the men-at-arms with 
pike and battle-axe hewed down those who reached 
the top of the ladders. Walter and Ralph hastened 
from point to point encouraging the men and Joining 
in the defence where the pressure was hottest; and 
at last, aftet* two hours of vain effort and suffering 
great loss, the assailants drew off and the garrison had 
breathing tima 

"Well done, my men!" Walter said, cheeringly; "they 
have had a lesson which they will remember, and if 
so be that they have brought with them no machines 
we may hold out against them for any time." 

It was soon manifest, however, that along with 
the scaling-ladders the enemy had brought one of 
their war-machines. Men were seen dn^ging massive 
beams of timber towards the walls, and one of the 
waggons was drawn forward and upset on its side at a 
dbtance of 60 yards from the wall, not, however, with- 
out those who drew it suffering much from the arrows 
of the bowmen. Behind the shelter thus formed the 
French began to put together the machine, whose 
beams soon raised themselves high above the w^gon. 

In the meantime groups of men dragged great stones 
laid upon a sort of hand sledge to the machine, and late 
in the afternoon it began to cast its mbsiles against 
the wall. Against these Walter could do little. He 
had no sacks, which, filled with earth, he might have 
lowered to cover the part of the walls assailed, and 
beyond annoying those working the machines by 
nights of arrows shot high in the air, so as to descend 
point downwards among them, he could do nothing. 

The wall crumbled rapidly beneath the blows of 
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the greab stones, and Walter saw that by the following 
morning a breach would be effected. When night 
fell be called his men together and asked i£ any would 
volunteer to carry news through the enemy to the 
prince. The enterpritui .seemed well-nigb hopeless, for 
the French, as If foreseeing that such an attempt 
might be made, had encamped in a complete circle 
round the castle, as was manifest by the position of 
their fires. Several men stepped forward, and Walter 
chose three light and active men — archers — to attempt 
the enterprise. These stripped off their steel caps and 
breastpieces, so that they might move more quickly, 
and when the French ffres burned low and all was 
quiet save the creak of the machine and the dull 
heavy blows of the stones against the wall, the three 
men were lowered by ropes at different points, and 
started on their enterprise. A quarter of an hour 
later the garrison heard shouts and cries, and knew 
that a vigilant watch had been set by the French, and 
that one, if not all, of their friends had fallen into 
their hands. All night long the machine continued to 
play. 

An hour before daylight, when he deemed that the 
enemy's vigilance would be relaxed, Walter caused 
himself with Ralph and twelve of hia men-at-arms to 
be lowered by ropes from the wall. Each rope had a 
loop at the bottom in which one foot was placed, and 
knots were tied in order to give a better grasp for the 
hands. They were lowered at a short distance from 
the spot at which the machine was at work; all were 
armed with axes, and they made their way unperceived 
until within a few yards of the waggon. Tlien there 
was a cry of alarm, and in a moment they rushed for- 
ward among the enemy. The men working the machine 
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were instantly cut dowD, and Walter and Ms party fell 
upon the machine, cutting the ropes and smashing the 
wlieels and pulleys and hewing away at the timber 
itself. la a minute or two, however, they were 
attacked by the enemy, the officer in command having 
baJe a hundred men lie down to sleep close behind the 
machine in case the garrison should attempt a sortie. 
Walter called upon Balph and four o£ the men-at-arms 
to stand beside him while the others continued their 
work of destruction. The French came up in a tumul- 
tuous body, but standing so far apart that they could 
wield their axes, the English dealt such desl^ctioQ 
among their first assailants that these for a time re- 
coiled. As fresh numbers came up, encouraged by their 
leader they renewed the attack, and in spite of the 
most tremendous efforts Walter and his party were 
driven back. By this time, however, so much damage 
had been done to the machine that it would be some 
hours before it could be repaired, even if spare ropes 
and other appliances had been brought witii it from 
Amiens. The reinforcement of the working party 
enabled Walter again to hold his ground, and after 
repulsing a fresh onslaught of the enemy he gave the 
word for his men to retire at full speed. 

The French were so surprised by the sudden dis- 
appearance of their foes that it was a moment or two 
before they started in pursuit, and Walter and his men 
had gained some thirty yards before the pursuit really 
commenced. 

The night was a dark one, and they considerably 
increased this advantage before they reached the foot 
of the wall, where the ropes were hanging. 

"Have each of you found his rope?" Walter asked. 

As soon as an adlnnative answer was given he 
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placed his foot in the loop and shouted to the men 
above to draw up, and before the enraged enemy could 
reach the spot the whole party were already some 
yarda above their heada The archers opened fire upon 
the French, doing, in spite of tlie darkness, considerable 
execution, for the men had snatched up their arms at 
the sudden alarm, and had joined the fray in such haste 
that many of them had not had time to put on their 
steel caps. There was n »ise and bustle in the enemy's 
camp, for the whole force were now under arms, and 
in their anger at the sudden blow which had been 
struck them some bodies of men even moved forward 
towards the walls as if they intended to renew the 
assault of the previous day; but the showers of arrows 
with which they were greeted cooled their ardour, 
and they presently retired out of reach of bowshot. 
There was a respite now for the besiegers. No longer 
every few minutes did a heavy stone strike the walls. 

The morning's light enabled the defenders of the 
castle to see the extent of the damage which the batter- 
ing machine had elfected. None too soon had they put 
a stop to its work, for had it continued its operations 
another hour or two woul 1 have effected a broach. 

Already large portions of the wall facing it had 
fallen, and other portions were so seriously damaged 
that a few more blows would have levelled them. 

" At anyrate," Walter said to Ealph, " we have 
gained a respite; but even now I fear that if the 
Black Prince comes not until to-morrow he will arrive 
too late." 

The French, apparently as well aware as the garrison 
of the necessity for haste, laboured at the repair of 
the machine. Bodies of men started to cut down 
trees to supply the place of the beams which had been 
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rendered useless. Scarcely had the assault ceased when 
horsemen were despatched in various directions to seek 
for fresh ropes, and by dint of the greatest exertions 
the machine was placet^ in position to renew its attack 
shortly after noon. 

By two o'clock several large portions of the damaged 
wall had fallen, and the debris formed a slope by which 
an assaulting column could rush to the bridge. As soon 
as this was manifest the French force formed for the 
assault and rushed forward in solid column. 

Walter had made the best preparation possible for 
the defence. In the courUyard behind the breach his 
men had since morning been driving a circle of piles, 
connected by planks fastened to Uiem. These were 
some five feet high, and along the top and in the face 
next to the breach sharp-pointed spikes and nails had 
been driven, rendering it difficult in the extreme for 
anyone to climb over. As the column of the assailants 
approached Walter placed his archers on the walls on 
eithir side of the breach, while be himself, with his 
men-at-arms, took his station in the gap and faced 
the coming host The breach was some ten yards wide, 
but it was only for about half this ^Addth that the 
mound of broken stones rendered it possible for their 
enemies to assault, consequently there was but a space 
of some fifteen feet in width to be defended. Regard- 
less of the flights of arrows, the French, headed by 
their knights and squires, advanced to the assault, and 
clambering up the rough stones attacked the defenders. 

Walter, with Kalph and three of his best men-at- 
arms, stood in the froot line and received the first 
shock of the assault. The roughness and steepness of 
the mound prevented the French from attacking in 
regular order, and the very eagerness of the knights 
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and squires who came first in contact with their ene- 
mies was a hindrance to them. When the columns 
were seen gathering for the assault ^VaIter had scat- 
tered several barrels full of oil and tar which he found 
in the cellars over the mound in front o£ the breach, 
rendering it greasy and slippery, and causing the 
assailants to slip and stagger and many to fall as they 
pressed forward to 'he assault. Before the fight com- 
menced he had encoun^ed his soldiers by recalling 
to them how a mere handful of men had at Cre.say 
withstood for hours the desperate efforts of the whole 
of the French army to break through their line, and 
all were prepared to fight to the death. 

The struggle was a desperate one. Served by their 
higher position, and by the difficulties which the French 
encountered from the slipperiness of the ground and 
their own fierce ardour to attack, Walter and his little 
band for a long time resisted every effort. He with his 
sword and Ralph with his heavy mace did great execu- 
tion, and they were nobly seconded by theirmen-at-arms. 
As fast as one fell another took his placa The breach 
in front of them was cumbered with dead and red with 
blood. Still the French poured upwards in a wave, 
and the sheer weight of their numbers and the fatigue 
caused by the tremendous exertions the defenders were 
making began to tell. Stop by step the English were 
driven back, and Walter saw that the defence could 
not much longer be continued. He bade one of his 
men-at-arms at once order the archers to cease firing, 
and, leaving the walls, to take refuge in the keep, and 
thence to open fire upon the French as they poured 
through the breach. 

When he found that this movement had been ac- 
complished Walter bade the men-at-arms fall back 
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gradually. A gap bad been left in the wooden fence 
HufQcient for one at a time to pass, and through this 
the men-at-arms retired one bj one to the keep until 
only Walter and five othera were left With these 
Walter flung himself suddenly upon the assailants and 
forced them a few feet down the slope. Then he gave 
the word, and all sprang hack, and leaping down from 
the wall into the court-yard ran through the barrier, 
Walter and Ralph being Liic last to paas as the French 
with exulting shonta leapt down from the breach. 

There was another fierce fight at the barrier. Walter 
left Ralph to defend this with a few men-at-arms while 
he saw that all was in readiness for closing the door 
rapidly in the keep. Then he ran back again. He 
was but just in time. Ralph indeed could for a long 
time have held the narrow pas.sjige, but the barriers 
themselves were yielding. The French were pouring 
in through the breach, and as those behind could not 
see the nature of the obstacle which arrested the ad- 
vance of their companions they continued to push for- 
ward, and by their weight pressed those in front against 
tlie spikes in the barrier. Many perished miserably on 
these. Others, whose armour protected them from this 
fate, were crushed to death by the pressure; but this 
was now so great that the timbers were yielding. 
Walter, seeing that in another moment they would be 
levelled gave the word, sprang back with Ralph and 
his party, and entered the keep just as with a crash 
the barrier fell and the French poured in a crowd into 
the court-yard. Bolting thu door the defenders of the 
keep piled against it the stones which had been ]aid in 
readiness. 

The door was on the first floor, and was approached 
by a narrow flight of stone steps, up which but two 
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abreast couM advance. In their first fury the French 
poured up these steps, but from the loopholes which 
commanded it the English bowmen shot so bard that 
their arrows pierced the strongest armour. Smitten 
through vizor and armour, numbers of the bravest of 
the assailants fell dead. Those wlio gained the top of 
the steps were assailed by showers of boiling oil from 
an upper chamber which projected over the door, and 
whose floor was pierced for this purpose, while from 
the top of the keep showers of stones were poured 
down After losing great numbers in this desperate 
effort at assault the French drew oS for a while, wliile 
their leaders held council as to the best measures to be 
taken for the capture of the keep. 

After a time Walter from the summit saw several 
bodies of men detach themselves from the crowd still 
without the castle and proceed into the country. Two 
hours later they were seen returning laden with trunks 
of trees. These were dragged through the breach, and 
were, in spite of the efforts of the archers and of the 
men-at-arms with their stones, placed so as to form 
a sort of penthouse against one side of the keep. 
Numbers of the soldiers now poured up with sacks 
and all kinds of vessels which they had gathered from 
the surrounding villages, filled with earth. This was 
thrown over the beams until it filled all the crevices 
between them and formed a covering a foot thick, so 
that neither boiling oil nor water poured from above 
could penetrate to injure those working beneath its 
shelter. When all was ready a strong body armed with 
picks and crowbars entered the penthouse and began 
to labour to cut away the wall of the keep itself. 

" Their commander knows his business," Walter said, 
"and the device is an excellent one. We can do 
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nothing, and it only depends upon the strength of the 
wall how long we can hold out The masonry is by uo 
means good, and before nightfall, unless aid comes, 
there will be nought for us but death or surrender." 



"^^^ 
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OS long aa it waa light an auxiooB look-ont 
was kept from the top of the keep towards 
Calus. There was nothing to be done. The 
jers who had entered the walls were 
ensconced in the various buildings in the 
court-yard or placed behind walla so as to be out of 
arrow-shot from above, and were in readiness to repel 
any sortie which might be made to interfere with the 
work going on under the penthousa But no sortie 
was possible, for to effect this it would be necessary to 
remove the stones from the door, and before this could 
be accomplished the besiegers would hava rallied in 
overwhelming force, nor could a sortie have effected 
anything beyond the slaying of the men actually 
engaged in the work. The beams of the penthouse 
were too strong and too heavily weighted with earth 
to be removed, and the attempt would only have en- 
t^ed useless slaughter. The penthouse was about 
forty feet in length, and the assailants were piercing 
three openings, each of some six feet in width, leaving 
two strong supporting pillars between them. Anxiously 
the garrison within listened to the sounds of work, 
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which became louder and louder as the walls crumbled 
before the atroke of pickaxe and crowbar. 

"I shall hold out until the last moment," Walter 
said to Balph, "in hopes of relief, but before they 
burst in I shall sound a parley. To resist further would 
be a vain sacrifice of life." 

Presently a movement could be seen among the 
stones, and then almost simultaneously two apertures 
appeared. The chamber into which the openings were 
made was a large one, being used as the common room 
of the garrison. Here twenty archers, and the re- 
maining men-at-arms — of whom nearly one-half had 
fallen in the defence of the breach — were gathered, and 
the instant the orifices appeared the archers began to 
send their arrows through them. Then Walter as- 
cended to another chamber, and ordered the trumpeter 
to sound a parley. 

The sound was repeated by the assailants' trumpeter. 

"Who commands the force?" Walter asked. 

" I, Quy, Count of Evreux." 

" I am Sir Walter Somers," the young knight con- 
tinued. " I wish to ask terms for the garrison." 

"You must surrender uncondition^ly," the count 
replied from the court-yard. " In ten minutes we shall 
have completely pierced your walls, and you will be at 
our mercy." 

" Tou may pierce our walls," Walter replied, " but it 
will coat you many lives before you force your way in ; 
we will defend the hold from fioor to floor, and you 
know bow desperate men can fight. It will cost you 
scores of lives before you win your way to the summit 
of this keep; but if I have your knightly word that the 
lives of all within these walls shall be spared, then will 
I open the doors and lay down our arms." 
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A consultation took place between the leaders below. 
There was truth in Walter's words that very many 
lives would be sacrificed before the resistance of so 
gallant a garrison could be overcome. Every minute 
was of importance, for it was possible that at any 
moment aid might arrive from Calais, and that the 
table would be turned upon the besiegers. Therefore, 
after a short parley among themselves, the count re- 
plied: 

" You have fought as a gallant knight and gentleman. 
Sir Walter Somers, and have wrought grievous harm 
upon my leading. I should grieve that so brave a 
knight should lose his life in a useless reMstance. 
Th^^ore I agree to your terms, and swear upon my 
knighUy honour that upon your surrendering your- 
selves prisoners of war, the lives of all within these 
walls shall be spared." 

Walter at once gave the order. The stones were 
removed and the door tiirown open, and leading bis 
men Walter descended the steps into the court-yard, 
which was now illuminated with torches, and handed 
his sword to the Count of Evreux 

" You promised me, count," a tall knight standing by 
his side, said, " that if he were taken alive, the com- 
mander of this castle should be my prisoner." 

" I did so. Sir Phillip Holbeaut. When you proposed 
this adventure to me, and offered to place your following 
at my command, I agreed to the request you made me; 
but mind," he said sternly, "my knightly word haa 
been given for his safety. See that he receives f^ and 
gentle treatment at your hand. I would not that 
aught should befall so brave a kntghi" 

" I seek him no harm," the knight s^d angrily ; " but 
I know that he is one of the knights of the Black 
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Prince's own suite, and that his ransom will be freely 
paid, and as my coffers are low from the expenses of 
the war, I would fain replenish them at the expense 
o£ the English prince." 

" I said not that I doubted you. Sir Phillip," the count 
said calmly; "but as the knight surrendered on my word, 
it was needful that I should warn you to treat him as 
I myself should do did he remain in my hands, and to 
give him faur treatment until duly ransomed." 

"I should be glad, count," Walter said, "if you will 
suffer me to take with me as companion in my cap- 
tivity this man-at-anna He is strongly attached to 
me, and we have gone through many perils together; 
it will lighten my captivity to have him by my side." 

" Surely I will do so. Sir Walter, and wish that your 
boon had been a larger one. The rest I will take back 
with me to Amiens, there to hold until exchanged for 
some of those who at various times have fallen into 
your king's hands. And now to work, men; lose not a 
moment in stripping the castle of all that you choose 
to carryaway,thenapplyfire to the storehouses, grana- 
ries, and the bold itself. I would not that it remained 
standing to serve as an outpost for the English." 

The horses were brought from the stables. Walter 
and Ralph took their horses by the bridle, and followed 
Sir Phillip Holbeaut through the now open gates of 
the castle to the spot where the horses of the besiegers 
were picketed. The knight and his own men-at-arms, 
who had at the beginning of the day numbered a hun- 
dred and fifty, but who were now scarcely two-thirds 
of that strength, at once mounted with their prisoners, 
and rode off from the castle. A few minates later 
a glare of light burst out from behind them. The 
count's orders had been obeyed; fire had been applied 
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to the stores of f or^e, and soon the castle o£ Prfes was 
wrapped in flames. 

" I like not our captor's manner," Ralph said to 
Walter as they rode aloi^ side bj side. 

" I agree with you, Ralph. I believe that the reason 
which be gave the count for his request was not a true 
one, though, indeed, I can see no other motive which he 
could have for seeking to gain possession of me. Sir 
Phillip, although a valiant knight, bears but an indif- 
ferent reputation. I have beard that be is a cruel mas- 
ter to his serfs, and that when away fighting in Ger- 
many he behaved so cruelly to the peasantiy that even 
the Germans, who are not nice in their modes of war- 
fare, cried out against him. It is an evil fortune that has 
thrown as into bis hands; still, although grasping and 
avaricious, he can hardly demand for a simple knight 
any inordinate ransom. fThe French themselves would 
cry out did he do so, seeing that so large a number of 
their own knights are in our hands, and that the king 
has ample powers of retaliation; however, we need not 
look on the dark side. It is not likely that our cap- 
tivity will be a long one, for the prince, who is the soul 
o£ generosity, will not haggle over terms, but will pay 
my ransom as soon as he hears into whose hands I have 
fallen, while there are scores of men-at-arms prifioners, 
whom he can exchange for you. Doubtless Sir Phillip 
will send you over as soon as he arrives at his castle 
with one of his own followers, to treat for my ransom." 

After riding for some hours the troop halted their 
weary horses in a wood, and lighting fires, cooked their 
food, and then lay down until morning. Sir Phillip 
exchanged but few words with his captive; as, having 
removed his helm, he sat by the fire, Walter bad an 
opportunity of seeing his countenance. It did not belie 
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his reputatioa His face had a heavy and brutal ex- 
pression which was not decreased bj the fashion of his 
hair, which was cut quite short, and stood up without 
parting all over hia bullet-shaped head; he had a heavy 
and bristling moustache which was cut short in a line 
with his lips. 

" It is well," Walter thought to himself, "that it is my 
ransom rather than my life which is dear to that evil- 
looking knight; for, assuredly, he is not one to hesitate 
did fortune throw a foe into his hands." 

At daybreak the march was resumed, and was con- 
tinued until they reached the castle of Sir Phillip Hol- 
beaut, which stood on a narrow tongue of land formed 
by a sharp bend of the Somme. 

On entering the castle the knight gave an order to 
his followers, and the prisoners were at once led to a 
narrow cell beneath one of the towers. Walter looked 
round indignantly when he arrived there. 

" This is a dungeon for a felon," he exclaimed, " not 
the apartment for a knight who has been taken captive 
in fair fight. Tell your master that he is bound to award 
me honourable treatment, and that unless he removes 
me instantly from this dungeon to a proper apartment, 
and treats me with all due respect and courtesy, I will, 
when I regain my liberty, proclaim him a dishonoured 
knight." 

The men-at-arms made no reply ; but, locking the 
door behind them, left the prisoners alona 

"What can this mean, Ralph?" Walter exclaimed. 
"We are in the lowest dungeon, and below (he level of 
the river. See how damp are the walls, and the floor 
is thick with slimy mud. The river must run but just 
below that loophole, and in times of flood probably 
enteis here." 
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Phillip of Holbeaut, on dismounting, ascended to an 
upper chamber, where a man in the dresa of a well-to-do 
citizen was sitting. 

" Well, Sir Phillip," he exclaimed, rising to his feet 
as the other entered, "what newa ?" 

"The news is bad," the knight growled. "This famous 
scheme of yours has cost me fifty of my best men. I 
would I had had nothing to do with it." 

"But this Walter Somera," the other exclaimed, 
"what of him ? He has not escaped surely I The force 
which marched from Amiens was large enough to have 
eaten bim and his garrison." 

" He has not escaped," the knight replied. 

"Then he is killed!" the other said et^erly. 

" No; nor is he killed. He is at present a prisoner In 
a dungeon below, together with a stout knave whom 
he begged might accompany him until ransomed." 

"All is well then," the other exclaimed. "Never 
mind the loss of your men. The money which I have 
promised you for this business will hire you two hun- 
dred such knaves; but why didst not knock him on 
head at once?" 

"It was not so easy to knock him on the head," Sir 
Phillip growled. "It cost us five hundred men to 
capture the outer walls, and to have fought our way 
into the keep, held as it was, by men who would have 
contested every foot of the ground, was not a job for 
which any of us had much stomach, seeing what the 
first assaults had cost us; so the count took them all to 
quarter. The rest he carried with him to Amiens; but 
their leader, according to the promise which he made 
me, he handed over to me as my share of the day's 
booty, giving me every charge that he should receive 
good and knightly treatment" 
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" Which, no doubt, you will observe," the other said, 
with an ugly laugh. 

" It is a bad business," the knight exclaimed angrily, 
"and were it not for our friendship in Spain, and the 
memory of sundry deeds which we did together, not 
without profit to our purses, I would rather that yon 
were thrown over the battlements into the river than I 
had taken a step in this business. However, none can 
say that Phillip of Holbeaut ever deserted a friend who 
had proved true to him, not to mention that the sum 
which you promised me for my aid in this matter will, 
at the present time, prove wondrously convenient. Yet 
I foresee that it will bring me into trouble with the 
Count of Evreuz. Ere many days a demand will come 
for the fellow to be delivered on ransom." 

"And what will you say?" the other asked. 

" I shall say what is the truth," the knight replied, 
" though I may add something that is not wholly sa 
I shall say that he was drowned in the Somme. I shall 
add that it happened as he was trying to make his 
escape, contrary to the parole he had given; but in truth 
he will be drowned in the dungeon in which I have 
placed him, which has rid me of many a troublesome 
prisoner before now. The river is at ordinary times but 
two feet below the loophole; and when its tide is swelled 
by raJn it often rises above the sill, and then there is 
an end of any one within. They can doubt my word; 
but there are not many who would care to do so openly; 
none who would do so for the sake of an unknown 
English knight And as for any complaints on the part 
of the Black Prince, King Phillip has shown over and 
over again how little the complaints of Edward himself 
move him." 

" It were almost better to knock him on head at once," 
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the oiher said thoughtfully; " the fellow has as many 
lives as a cat." 

" If he had as many as nine cats," the knight replied, 
"it would not avail hinL But I will have no violence. 
The water will do your work as well aa a poinard, and 
I will not have it said, even among such ruffians as 
mine, that I slew a captured knight. The other will 
pass as an accident, and I care not what my men uiay 
think as long aa they can say nothing for a surety. 
The count may storm as much as he will, and may 
even lay a complaint against me before the king; but 
in times like the present, even a simple knight who 
can lead two hundred good fighting men into the 
field is not to be despised, and the king is hkely to 
be easily satisfied with my replies to any question that 
may be raised. Indeed, it would seem contrary to 
reason that I should slay a captive against whom I 
have no cause of quarrel, and so forfeit the ransom 
which I should get for him." 

"But suppose that a messenger should come offering 
ransom before the river happens to rise?" 

" Then I shall anticipate matters, and shall say that 
what I know wlU happen has already taken place. Bo 
not be uneasy. Sir James. Ton have my word in the 
matter, and now I have gone so far I shall carry it 
through. From the moment when I ordered him into 
that dungeon his fate was sealed, and in truth, when 
I gave the order I did so to put an end to the inde- 
cision in which my mind had been all nighi Once in 
there he could not be allowed to come out alive, for 
bis report of such treatment would do me more harm 
among those of my own station in France than any 
rumours touching his end could do. It is no un- 
common afiair for one to remove an enemy from one's 
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path; but cruelty to a knightly prisoner would be re- 
garded with horror. Would you like to have a look 
at him?" 

The other hesitated. "No," he replied. "Against him 
personally I have no great grudge. He has thwarted 
my plans, and stands now grievously in the way of 
my making fresh ones; but as he did so from no ill-will 
towards myself, but as it were by hazard, I have no 
personal hatred towards him, though I would fain re- 
move him from my path. Besides, I tell you fairly, 
that even in tliat dungeon where you have thrown 
him I shall not feel that he is safe until you send 
me word that he is dead. He has twice already got out 
of scrapes when other men would have been killed 
Both at Yannea and at Ghent he escaped in a mar- 
vellous way; and but a few weeks since, by the accident 
of his having a coat of mail under his doublet he 
saved his life from as fair a blow aa ever was struck: 
Therefore I would not that he knew aught of my 
having a hand in this matter, for if after having seen 
me he made his escape I could never show my face in 
England again. I should advise you to bid three or 
four men always enter his cell together, for he and 
that man-at-arms who follows him like a shadow are 
capable of playing any desperate trick to escape." 

"That matter is easily enough managed," Sir Phillip 
said grimly, "by no one entering the dungeon at all. 
The river may be slow of rising, though in sooth the 
sky looks overcast now, and it is already at its usual 
winter level; and whether he dies from lack of water 
or from a too abundant supply matteis but little to 
me; only, as I told you I will give no orders for him 
to he killed. Dost remember that Jew we carried off 
from Seville and kept without water until he agreed 
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to pay us a ransom which made ua both rich for six 
months? That waa a rare haul, and I would that rich 
Jews were plentiful in this country." 

"Yes, those were good times," the other said, "although 
I own that I have not done badly since the war began, 
having taken a count and three knights prisoners, and 
put tihem to ransom, and having reaped a goodly 
share of plunder from your French burghers, else 
indeed I could not have offered you so round a sum to 
settle this little matter for me. There are not many 
French knights who have earned a count's ransom in 
the present war. And now I will take horse; here is 
one half of the sum I promised you, in gold nobles. 
I will send you the remainder on the day when I get 
news from you that the matter is finished." 

"Have your money ready in a week's time," the 
knight replied, taking the bag of gold which the other 
placed on the table, "for by that time you will hear 
from me. I hope this will not be the last business 
which we may do together; there ought to be plenty 
of good chances in a war like this. Any time that you 
can send me word of an intended foray by a small 
party under a commander whose ransom would be a 
high one I will share what I get with you; and simi- 
larly I will let you know of any rich prize who may be 
pounced upon on the same terms." 

"Agreed!" the other said. "We may do a good busi- 
ness together in that way. But you lie too far away. 
If you move up as near as you can to Calais and let 
me know your whereabouts, so that I could send or ride 
to you in a few hours, we might work together with 
no small profit." 

"I will take the field as soon as this affair of yours 
is settled," the knight replied; "and the messenger who 
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brings you the news ah&ll tell you where I may be 
found. And now, while your horse is being got ready, 
let us drink a stoup of wine together in memory of 
old times, though, for myself, these wines of ours are 
poor and insipid beside the fiery juice of Spain." 

While this conversation, apon which their fate so 
much depended, had been going on, Walter and Ralph 
bad been discussing the situation, and bad arrived at s 
tolerably correct conclusion. 

"This conduct on the part of this brutal French 
knight, Ralph, is so strange that metbinks it cannot be 
tha mere outcome of his passions or of hate gainst me 
aa an Englishman, but of some deeper motive; and 
we were right in thinking that in bai^gaining for my 
person with the Count of Evreux it was more than my 
ransom which be sought. Had that been his only 
object he would never have thrown us into this 
noisome dungeon, for my report of such treatment 
would bring dishonour upon bim in the eyes of every 
knight and noble in France as well as in England. It 
must be my life he aims at, although what grudge 
he can have agunst me it passes me to imagine. It 
m&y be that at Creasy or elsewhere some dear rela- 
tive of bis may have fallen by my sword; and yet were 
it 80, men nourish no grudge for the death of those 
killed in fair fight. Bat this boots not at present It is 
enough for us that it is my life which he aims at, and 
I fear, Ralph, that yours must be included with mine, 
since be would never let a witness escape to carry the 
foul tale against him. This being so, the agreement 
on which I surrendered is tnroken, and I am free to 
make my escape if I can, and methinks the sooner that 
be attempted the better. So let as to work to plan how 
we may best get out of this place. After our escape 
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from that well at Vannea we need not despair about 
breaking out from this dungeon of Holbeaut" 

"We might overpower the guard who brings our 
food," Ralph said. 

"There ia that chance," Walter rejoined, "but I think 
it ia a poor one. They may be sure that this dis- 
honourable treatment will have rendered us desperate, 
and they will take every precaution and come well 
armed. It may be, too, that they will not come at all, 
but that they intend ua to die of starvation, or per- 
chance to be drowned by the floods, which it is easy to 
see often make their way in here. No, our escape, if 
escape there be, must be made through that loophole 
above. Were that bar removed metbinks it is wide 
enough for us to squeeze through. Doubtless such a 
hazard has not occurred to them, seeing that it is nigh 
twelve feet above the floor and that a single man could 
by no possibility reach it, but with two of us there is 
no difficulty. Now, Ralph, do you stand against the 
walL I will climb upon your shoulders and standing 
there can reach the bar and so haul myself up and 
look out" 

This was soon done, and Walter, seizing the bar, 
hauled himself up so tliat he could see through the 
loophole. 

"It ia as I thought," he said. "The waters of the 
Somme are but a toot below the level of this window; 
the river is yellow and swollen, and a few hoiurs' heavy 
rain would bring it above the level of this sill Stand 
steady, Ralph, I am coming down ^;ain." 

When he reached the ground he said: 

"Take off your belt, Ralph; if we buckle that and 
mine together, passing it round the bar, it will make a 
loop upon which we can stand at the window and see 
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how best we can loosen the bar. CoDstantlj- wet aa it 
U, it is likely that the mortar will have eoftened, in 
which case we shall have little difficulty in working 
it out." 

The plan was at once put into execution; the belte 
were fastened together and Walter standiog on Ralph's 
shoulders passed one end around the har and buckled 
it to the other, thus making a loop some three feet in 
length i putting a foot in this he was able to stand 
easily at the loophole. 

"It is put in with mortar at the top, Ralph, and the 
mortar has rotted with the wet, but at the bottom lead 
was poured in when the bar waa set and this must be 
scooped out before it can be moved. Fortunately 
the knight gave no orders to his men to remove onr 
daggers when we were thrust in here, and these will 
speedily dig out the lead; but I must come down first, 
for the strap prevents my working at the foot of the 
bar. We must tear ofl'a strip of our clothing and make 
a shift to fasten the strap half-way up the bar so as 
not to slip down with our weight" 

In order to accomplish this Walter had to stand 
upon Ralph's head to gain additional height. He pre- 
sently, after several attempts, succeeded in fixing the 
strap firmly against the bar half-way up, and then 
placing one knee in the loop and putting an arm 
through the bar to steady himself, he set to work 
at the lead. The sharp point of the dagger quickly 
cut out that near the surface, but farther down the 
hole narrowed and the task was much more di£S- 
cult. Several times Balph relieved him at the work, 
but at last it was accomplished, and the bar was found 
to move slightly when they shook it There now re- 
mained only to loosen the cement above, and this was a 
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comparatively easy task; it crumbled quickly before 
the points of their daggers, and the bar was soon free 
to move. 

"Now," Walter said, "we have to find out whether 
the bar was first put in from below or from above; one 
hole or the other most be a good deal deeper than 
the iron, so that it was either shoved up or pushed 
down until the other end could get imder or over the 
other hole. I should think most likely the hole is 
below, as if they held up the bar against the top, when 
the lead was poured in it would fill up the space; so we 
will first of all try to lift it I must stand on your 
head again to enable me to be high enough to try 
this." 

" My head is strong enough, I warrant," Kalph re- 
plied, " but I will fold up my jerkin, and put on it, 
for in truth you hurt me somewhat when you were 
tying the strap to the bar." 

All Walter's efforts did not succeed in raising the 
bar in the slightest, and he therefore concluded that 
it had been inserted here and lifted while the space 
was filled with lead. "It is best so," he said; "we 
should have to cut away the stone either above or 
below, and can work much better below Now I will 
put my knee in the strap again and set to work. The 
stone seems greatiy softened by the wet, and will 
yield to our daggere readily enough It ia already 
getting dark, and as soon as we have finished we can 
start" 

As Walter had discovered, the stone was rotten with 
the action of the weather, and although as they got 
deeper it became much harder, it yielded to the con- 
stant chipping with their daggers, and in two hours 
Ralph, who at the moment happened to be engaged. 
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announced to Walter that his dagger found its way 
under the hottom of the bar. The groove was sooa 
made deep enough for the bar to be moved out; but 
another hour's work was necessary, somewhat further 
to enlarge the upper hole, so as to allow the bar to 
have sufficient play. Fortunately it was only inserted 
about an inch and a half in the stone, and the amount 
to be cut away to give it sufficient play was therefore 
not lai^ Then at last all was ready for their flight. 
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THE CAPTURE OF CALAIS. 

^HEN the bar was once ready for removal the 
captives delayed not a minute, foe although 
it was now so late that there was little chance 
of a visit heing paid them, it was just possible 
that such might be the case, and that it 
might occur to the knight that it would be safer to 
separate them. 

" Now, Halph, do you go first, since I am lighter and 
can dimh up by means of the strap, which you can 
hold from above; push the bar out and lay it down 
quietly in the thickness of the wall. A splash might 
attract the attentiou of the sentries, though I doubt 
whether it would, for the wind is high and the rain 
falling fast Unbuckle the strap before you move the 
bar, as otherwise it might fall and I should have di£B- 
culty in handing it to you again. Now, I am steady 
against the wall." 

Ralph seized the bar uid with a great effort pushed 
the bottom from him. It moved through the groove 
without much difficulty, but it needed a great wrench 
to free the upper end. However, it was done, and laying 
it quietly down he pulled himself up and thrust him- 
self through the loophole. It was a desperate struggle 
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to get through, for it waa only just wide enough for 
his head to pass, and he was ao squarely built that hia 
body with difficulty followed. The wall waa four feet 
wide, and as the loophole widened considerably with- 
out, there was, when be bad once passed through from 
the inside, space enough for him to kneel down and 
lower one end of the strap to Walter. The latter 
speedily climbed up, and getting through the slit with 
' much less trouble than Balph had experienced — for 
although in height and width of shoulder he was his 
equal, he was less in depth than his follower — he joined 
him in the opening; Balph sitting with his feet in the 
water in order to make room for him. 

The dungeon was upon the western side of tiie 
castle, and consequently the stream would be with them 
in making for shore. It was pitch dark, hut they knew 
that the distance they would have to swim could not 
exceed forty or fifty yards. 

" Eeep along close by the wall, Ralph. If we once 
get out in the stream we might lose our way; we will 
skirt the wall until it ends, then there is a cut, for as 
you saw when we entered, the moat runs right across 
this neck. If we keep a bit farther down and then 
land, we shall be fairly beyond the outworks." 

Balph slipped down into the water, and followed by 
Walter swam along at the foot of the wall They had 
before they began to work stripped off all their armour, 
but retained their daggers in their belts, which they had 
again girdlgd on before entering the water. The stream 
hurried them rapidly along, and they had only to keep 
themselves afloat. They were soon at the corner of 
the castle. A few strokes farther and they again felt 
the wall which lined the moat The stream still swept 
them along, they soon felt the masonry come to an 
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end, and bushes and shrubs lined the bank. They were 
beyond the outer defences of the castle. Still a little 
farther they proceeded down the stream in order to 
prevent the possibility of any noise they might make 
in scrambling up being beard by the sentinels on the 
outer postern. Then when they felt quite sate they 
grasped the bushes, and speedily climbed the bank. 
Looking back at the castle they saw lights still burning 
there. Short as was the time they had been in the 
water they were both chilled to the bone, for it was the 
month of February, and the water was bitterly cold. 

" It cannot be more than nine o'clock now," Walter 
said, " for it is not more than four hours since darkness 
fell They are not likely to visit the dungeon before 
eight or nine to-morrow, so we can rely upon twelve 
hours' start, and if we make the best of our time we 
ought to be far on our way by then, though in truth 
it is not fast travelling on a night like this through 
a strange country. I would that the stars were shining. 
However, the direction of the wind and rain will be 
a guide to us, &ad we shall soon strike the road we 
travelled yesterday, and can foUow that till morning," 

They were not long before they found the track, and 
then started at a brisk pace along it. All night they 
struggled on through wind and rain until the first 
dawn enabled them to see the objects in the surround- 
ing country; and making for the forest which extended 
to within a mile of the road, they entered deep into its 
shelter, and there, utterly exhausted, threw themselves 
down on the wet grouni After a few hours of uneasy 
sleep they woke, and taking their place near the edge 
of the forest watched for the passage of any party 
which might be in pursuit, but until nightfall none 
came along. 
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" They have not discovered out flight," Kalph said 
at last, "or they would have passed long before thia. 
Sir Phillip doubtless im^inea that we are drowned. 
The water was within a few inches of the sill when 
we started, and must soon have flooded the dungeon; 
and did he trouble to look in the morning, which ia 
unlikely enough seeing that he would be sure of our 
fate, he would be unable to descend the stairs, and could 
not reach to the door, and so discover that the bar bad 
been removed. No; whatever his motive may have 
been in compassing my death, he is doubtless satielied 
that he has attained it, and we need have no further 
fear of pursuit from him. The rain has ceased, and I 
think that it will be a fine night; we will walk on, and 
if we come across a bam w^ make free to enter it, 
and stripping ofl" our clothing to dry, will sleep in the 
hay, and pursue our journey in the morning. From 
our travel-stained appearance any who may meet us 
will take us for two wayfarers going to take service in 
the army at Amiens." 

It was not until nearly midnight that they came 
upon such a place as they sought, tben after passing a 
little village they found a shed standing apart. Enter- 
ing it they found that it was tenanted by two cows. 
OropiDg about they presently came upon a heap of 
forage, and taking off their outer garments lay down 
on ^is, covering themselves thickly with it The 
shed was warm and comfortable and they were soon 
asleep, and awaking at daybreak they found that their 
clothes had dried somewhat. The sun was not yet 
up when they started, but it soon rose, and ere noon 
their garments had dried, and they felt for the first 
time comfortable. They met but few people on the road, 
and these passed them with tiie ordinary salutations. 
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They had by this time left Amiens on the right, and 
by mghtfall were well on their way towards Calais. 
Early in the motning they had purdiased some bread 
at a village through which they passed; Walter's Nor- 
man-French being easily nndeistood, and exciting no 
surprise or suspicion. At nightfall they slept in a 
shed within a mile of the ruins of the castle of Pres, 
and late next evening entered the English encamp- 
ment at New Town. After going to his tent, where 
he and Balph changed their garments and partook 
of a hearty meal, Walter proceeded to the pavilion of 
the prince, who hailed his entrance with the greatest 
surprise. 

"Why, Sir Walter," he exclaimed, " what good saint 
has brought you here? I have but an hour since 
received a message from the Count of Evreux to the 
effect that you were a prisoner in the hands of Sir 
Phillip de Holbeaut, with whom I must treat for your 
ransom. I was purporting to send off a herald to- 
morrow to ask at what sum he held you; and now you 
appear in £esh and blood before us! But first, before 
you tell us your story, I must congratulate you on 
your gallant defence of the Castle of Prfes, which is 
accounted by all as one of the most valiant deeds of the 
war. When two days passed without a messenger from 
you coming hither, I feared that yon were beleaguered, 
and started that evening with bix hundred men-at-arms. 
We arrived at daybreak to find only a smoking ruin. 
Luckily among the crowd of dead upon the breach we 
found one of your menat-arms who still breathed, 
and after some cordial had been given him, and bis 
wounds staunched, he was able to tell us the story of 
the siege. But it needed not his tale to tell us how 
staunchly you had defended the castle, for the hun- 
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dredfl of dead who lay outside of the walla, and atill 
more the mass who piled the breach, and the many 
who lay in the caatle-yard spoke for themselveB of the 
valour with which the caatle had been defended. As 
the keep was gutted by fire, and the man could tell us 
nought of what had happened after he had been 
stricken down at the breach, we knew oot whether 
you and your brave garrison had perished in the 
flames. We saw the penthouse beneath whidi they 
had laboured to cut through the wall, but the work 
bad ceased before the holes were large enough for 
entry, and we hoped that yon might have seen that 
further resistance was in vain, and have made terms 
for your lives; indeed we heard from the country people 
that certain prisoners had been taken to Amiens. I 
rested one day at Pr^ and the next rode back here, and 
forthwith despatched a herald to the Count of Evreux 
at Amiens asldng for news of the garrison; but now he 
has returned with word that twenty-four men-at-arms 
and fifty-eight archers are prisoners in the count's 
hands, and Uiat he is ready to exchange them a^inst 
an equal number of French prisoners; but that you, 
with a man-at-arms, were in the keeping of Sir Phillip 
of Holbeaut, with whom I must treat for your ransom. 
And now tell me how it is that I see you here. Has your 
captor, confiding in your knightly word to send him 
the sum agreed upon, allowed you to return? Tell me 
the sum and my treasurer ehaU to-morrow pay it over 
to a herald, who shall carry it to Holbeaut." 

" Thanks, your Royal Highness, for your generosity," 
Walter replied, " but there is no ransom to be paid." 

And he then proceeded to narrate the incidents of bis 
captivity at Holbeaut and his escape from the castle. 
His narration was frequently interrupted by ezclama- 
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tioDs of surprise and indignation from the prince and 
the knights present 

" Well, this well-nigh passes all belief," the prince 
exclaimed when he had concluded. " It is an outrage 
upon all laws of chivalry and honour. What could 
have induced this caitiff knight, instead of treating you 
with courtesy and honour until your ransom arrived, 
to lodge you in a foul dungeon, where, had you not 
made your escape, your death would have been brought 
about that very night by the rising water? Could it 
be, think you, that hia brain is destraught by some loss 
or injury which may have befallen him at our hands 
during the war and worked him up to a blind passion 
of hatred against all Englishmen?" 

"I think not that, your Royal Highness," Walter 
replied. "Hia manner was cool and deliberate, and 
altogether free from any signa of ma^lness. More- 
over, it would seem that he had specially marked me 
down beforehand, since, as I have told yon, he had 
bargained with the Count of Evreux for the possession 
of my person should I escape with life at the capture 
of the castle. It seems rather as if he must have had 
some private enmity against me, although what the 
cause may be I cannot imagine, seeing that I have 
never, to my knowledge, before met him, and have 
only heard his name by common report." 

" Whatever be the cause," the prince said, " we will 
have satisfaction for it, and I will beg the king, my 
father, to write at once to Phillip of Yalois protesting 
against the treatment that you have received, and 
denouncing Sir Phillip of Holbeaut as a base and dis- 
honoured knight, whom, should be fall into oar hands, 
we will commit at once to the hangman." 

Upon the following day Walter was called before 
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the king, and related to him in tall the incidents of 
the siege and of his captivity and escape ; and the same 
day King Edward sent off a letter to Phillip of Valoia 
denouncing Sir Phillip Holbeaut as a dishononred 
knight, and threatening retaliation upon the French 
prisoners in his hands. 

A fortnight later an answer was received from the 
King of France saying that he had inquired into the 
matter, and had sent a seneschal, who had questioned 
Sir Phillip Holbeaut and some of the men-at-arms in 
the castle, and that he found that King Edward had 
been grossly imposed upon by a fictitious tale. Sir 
Walter Somers bad, he found, been treated with all 
knightly courtesy, and believing him to be an honour- 
able knight and true to his word, but slight watch had 
been kept over bim. He had basely taken advantage 
of this trust, and with the man-at-arms with him had 
escaped from the castle in order to avoid payment of 
his ransom, and had now invented these gross and 
wicked charges against Sir Phillip Holbeaut as a cloak 
to bis own dishonour. 

Walter was furious when he heard the contents of 
this letter, and the king and Black Prince were no 
less indignant. Although they doubted faim not for a 
moment, Walter begged that Balph might be brought 
before them and examined strictly as to what had 
taken place, in order that they might see that his state- 
ments tallied exactly with those be bad made. 

Wben this had been done Walter obtained permis- 
sion from the king to despatch a cartel to Sir Phillip 
de Holbeaut denouncing him as a perjured and dis- 
honoured knight and challenging bim to meet bim in 
mortal conQict at any time and place that be miglit 
name. At the same time tlie king despatched a letter 
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to Phillip of Valois saying that the statements of the 
French knight and his followers were wholly untrue, 
and begging that a time might be appointed for the 
meeting of the two knighta in the lists. 

To this King Phillip replied that he had ordered all 
private quarrels in France to be laid aside during the 
progress of the war, and that bo long as an English 
foot remained upon French soil he would give no 
countenance to his knights throwing away the lives 
which they owed to France, in private broils. 

"Too must wait. Sir Walter, you see," the king 
said, " until you may perchance meet him in the field 
of battle. In the meantime, to show how lightly I 
esteem the foul charge brought against you, and how 
much I hold and honour the bravery which you 
showed in defending the castle which my son the 
prince intrusted to you, as well as upon other occa- 
sions, I hereby promote you to the rank of knight- 
banneret." 

Events now passed slowly before Calais. Queen 
Philippa and many of her ladies crossed the Channel 
and joined her husband, and these added much to the 
gaiety of the life in camp. The garrii^on at Calais 
was, it was known, in the sorest straits for the want 
of food, and at last the news came that the King of 
France, with a huge army of 200,000 men, was moving 
to its relief. They had gathered at Hesdin, at which 
rendezvous the king had arrived in the early part of 
April; but it was not until the 27th of July that the 
whole army was collected, and marching by slow steps 
advanced towards the English position. 

King Edward had taken every precaution to guard 
all the approaches to the city. The ground was in 
most places too soft and sandy to admit of the con- 
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stnictioa of defensive works; but the fleet was diawn 
up close inshore to cover the line of sand-hilla bj the 
eeft with arrows and war machines, while the passages 
of the marshes, which extended for a considerable dis- 
tance round the town, were guarded by the Earl of 
Lancaster and a body of chosen troops, while tiie other 
approaches to the dty were covered by the English 
camp. 

The French reconnoitring parties found no way open 
to attack the English unless under grievous disadvan- 
tages. The CWdinala of Tusculum, St. John, and St. 
Paul endeavoured to negotiate terms of peace, and com- 
missioners ©n both sides met The terms offered by 
Phillip were, however, by no means so favourable as 
Edward, after his own victorious operations uid those 
of his armies in Brittany and Guienne, had a right to 
expect, and the negotiations were broken off. 

The following day the French king sent in a message 
to Edward saying ^at he had examined the ground in 
every direction in order to advance and give battle, but 
had found no means of doing so. He therefore sum- 
moned the king to come forth from the marshy ground 
in which he was encamped and to fight in the open 
plain; and he offered to send four French knights, who, 
with four English of the same rank, should choose a fair 
plain in the neighbourhood, according to the usages of 
chivalry. Edward had little over S0,000 men with 
him; but the same evening that Phillip's challenge 
was received a body of 17,000 Flemings and English, 
detached from an army which had been doing good 
service on the borders of Flanders, succeeded in passing 
round the enemy's host and in effecting a junction 
with the king's army. Early tiie next morning, after 
having consulted with his officers, Edward returned an 
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answer to the French king, saying that he agreed to 
hia proposal, and inclosed a safe-conduct for any four 
French knights who might be appointed to arrange 
with the same number of English the place of battle. 

The odds were indeed enormous, the French being 
four to one; but Edward, after the success of Cressy, 
which had been won by the Black IVince'a division, 
which bore a still stnallet proportion to the force 
engaging it, might well feel confident in the valour of 
his troops. His envoys, on arriving at the French 
camp, found that FhiUip had apparently changed his 
mind. He declined to discuss ^e matter with which 
they were charged, and spoke only of the terms upon 
which Edward would be willing to raise the siege of 
Calais. As they had no authority on this subject the 
English knights returned to their camp, where the 
news was received with great disappointment, so con- 
fident did all feel in their power to defeat the huge 
host of the French. But even greater was the aston- 
ishment the next morning, when, before daylight, the 
tenta of the French were seen in one great fiame, and 
it was found that the king and all his host were 
retreating at full speed. The Earls of Lancaster and 
Northampton, with a large body of horse, at once 
started in pursuit, and harassed the retreating army 
on its march towards Amiens. 

No satisfactory reasons ever have been assigned for 
this extraordinary stop on the part of the French king. 
He had been for months engaged in collecting a huge 
army, and he had now an opportunity of fighting the 
English in a fair field with a force four times as great 
as their own. The only means indeed of accounting 
for his conduct is by supposing him affected by tompo- 
rary aberration of mind, which many other facts in 
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his history render not improbable. The fits of rage so 
frequently recorded of him border upon madness, and 
a number of strange actions highly detrimental to his 
own interests which he committed can only be ac- 
counted for as the acts of a diseased mind, ^is view 
has been to some extent confirmed by tihe fact that less 
than half a centiuy afterwards insanity declared itself 
among his descendants. / 

A. few hours after the departure of the French tiie 
French standard was lowered on the walls of Calais, 
and news was brought to Edward that the governor 
was upon the battlements and desired to speak with 
some officers of the besieging army. Sir Walter 
Manny and Lord Bisset were sent to confer with 
him, and foimd that his object was to obtain the best 
terms he could. The English knights, knowing the 
determination of the king on the subject, were forced 
to tell him that no possibility existed of conditions 
being granted, but that the king demanded their 
unconditional surrender, reserving to himself entirely 
the right whom to pardon and whom to put to death. 

The governor remonstrated on the severe terms, and 
said that rather than submit to them be and his sol- 
diers would sally out and die sword in hand. Sir 
Walter Manny foimd the king inexorable. The strict 
laws of war in those days justified Uie barbarous prac- 
tice of putting to death the garrison of a town captured 
under such circumstances. Calais had been for many 
years a nest of pirates, and vessels issuing from its 
port had been a scourge to the commerce of England 
and Flanders, and the king was fully determined to 
punish it severely. Sir Walter Manny interceded long 
and boldly, and represented to the king that none of 
his soldiers would willingly defend a town on his 
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behalf from the day on which he put to death the 
people of Calais, as beyond doubt ttie French would 
retaliate in every succeeding eiega The other nobles 
and knights joined their entreaties to those of Sir 
Walter Manny, and the king finally consented to yield 
in some degree. He demanded that six of the moat 
notable burghers of the town, with bare heads and 
feet, and with ropes about their necks and the keys of 
the fortress in their hands, should deliver themselves 
up for ezeculaon. On these conditions be agreed to 
spare the rest With these terms Sir Walter Manny 
returned to Sir John of Yienne. 

The governor left the battlements, and proceeding 
to the market-place ordered the bell to be rung. The 
famished and despairing citizens gathered a haggard 
crowd to hear their doom. A. silence followed iJiie nar- 
ration of the hard conditions of surrender by the go- 
vernor, and sobs and cries alone broke the silence which 
succeeded. Then Eustace St Pierre, the wealthiest and 
most distinguished of the dtizens, came forward and 
offered himself as one of the victims, saying, "Sad pity 
and shame would it be to let all of our fellow-citizens 
die of famine or the sword when means could be found 
to save them." John of Aire, James and Peter De 
Vissant, and another whose name has not come down 
to us, followed his example, and stripping to their shirts 
set out for the camp. Sir John of Vienne, who, from 
a late wound, was unable to walk, riding at their head 
on horseback. The whole population accompanied 
them weeping bitterly until they came to the place 
where Sir Walter Manny was awaiting them. Here 
the crowd halted, and the knight, promising to do his 
best to save them, led them to tiie tent where the king 
bad assembled all his nobles w^3und him. When the 
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tidings came that the burghers of Calais had arrived, 
Edward issued out with his retinue, accompanied by 
Queen Fhilippa and the Black Frince. 

"Behold, Sire," Sir Walter Manny said, "the repre- 
sentatives of the town of Calaisl" 

The kiag made no reply while John of Vienna sur- 
rendered hia sword, and kneeling with the burghers, 
said, "Gentle lord and king; behold, we six who were 
once the greatest citizens and merchants of Calais, 
bring you the keys of the town and castle, and give 
ourselves up to your pleasure, placing ourselves in the 
state in which you see us by our own free-will to save 
the rest of the people of the city, who have already suf- 
fered many ills. We pray you, therefore, to have pity 
and mercy upon ub for the sake of your high noble- 
ness." 

All present were greatly affected at this speech, and 
at the aspect of men who thus offered their lives for 
their fellow-citizena. The king's countenance alone 
remained unchanged, and he ordered them to be taken 
to instant execution. Then Sir Walter Manny and all 
the nobles with tears besought the king to have mercy, 
not only for the sake of the citizens, but for that of his 
own fame, which would be tarnished by so cruel a deed. 

"Silence, Sir Walter!" cried the king. "Let the 
executioner be called. The men of Calab have put to 
death so many of my subjects that I will also put these 
men to death." 

At this moment Queen Fhilippa, who had been weep- 
ing bitterly, cast herself upon her knees before th* 
king. "Oh.gentle lord," she cried, "«nce I have repassed 
the seas to see you I have neither asked or required 
anything at your hand; now, then, I pray you humbly, 
and require as a boon, that for the sake of the Son of 
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Mary, and for love of me, you take these men to 
mercy," 

The king stood for a moment in ailence, and then 
said: 

"Ahl kdy, I would that you had been otherwhere 
than here; but you beg of me so earnestly I most not 
refuse you, though I grant your prayer with pain. 
I give them to you; take them, and do your will" 

Then the queen rose from her knees, and bidding 
the burghers rise, she caused clothing and food to be 
given them, and sent them away free. 

Sir Walter Manny, with a considerable body of men- 
at-arms, now took possession of the town of Calaia 
The anger of the king soon gave way to better feelings; 
all the citizens, without exception, were fed by his 
bounty. Such of them as preferred to depart instead of 
swearing fealty to the English monarch were allowed 
to carry away what effects they could bear upon their 
persons, and were conducted in safety to the French 
town of Guisnes. Eustace de St. Pierre was granted 
almost all the posseasions he had formerly held in 
Calais, and also a considerable pension; and he and all 
who were willing to remain were well and kindly 
treated. The number was large, for the natural in- 
dignation which they felt at their base desertion by 
the French king induced very many of the citizens to 
remain and become subjects of Edward. The king 
issued a proclamation inviting English traders and 
others to come across and take up their residence in 
Calais, bestowing upon them the houses and lands of 
the French who had left. Very many accepted the in- 
vitation, and Calais henceforth and for some centuries 
became virtually an English town. 

A truce was now, through the exertions of the pope's 
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legates, made between England and France, the terms 
agreed on being very similar to those of the previous 
treaty; and when all hia arrangementa were finished 
Edward returned with his queen to England, having 
been absent eighteen months, doring which time an 
almost unbroken success had attended his arms, and 
the English name had reached a position of respect and 
honour in the eyes of Europe far beyond that at which 
it previously stood. 
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THE BLACK DEATH. 

7 HE court at Westminster during the few 
mouths which followed the capture of 
Calais was the most brilliant in Europe, 
Tournaments and fStes followed each other 
ui rapid succession, and to these knighta 
came from all parts. So great was the reputation of 
King Edward that deputies came from Germany, where 
the throne was now vacant, to offer the crown of that 
kingdom to him. The king declined the offer, for it 
would have been impossible indeed for him to have 
united the German crown with that of England, 
which he already held, and that of France, which he 
claimed. 

Some months after his return to England the Black 
Prince asked his father as a boon that the hand of his 
ward Edith Vernon should be bestowed upon the 
prince's brave follower Sir Walter Somers, and as Queen 
Philippa, in the name of the lady's mother, seconded the 
request, the king at once acceded to it Edith was 
now sixteen, an age at which, in those days, a young 
lady was considered to be marriageable, and the wed- 
ding took place with great pomp and ceremony at 
Westminster; the king himself giving away the bride. 
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and bestowing, as did the prince and Queen Fhilippa, 
many costly presents upon the young couple. After 
ttftking part in several of the tournaments, Walter 
went with his bride and Dame Vernon down to their 
estates, and were received with great rejoicing by the 
tenantry, the older of whom well remembered Walter's 
father and mother, and were rejoiced at find&ig that 
they were again to become the vassals of one of the 
old family. Dame Vernon was greatly loved by her 
tenantry; but the latter had looked forward with some 
apprehension to the marriage of the young heiress, as 
the character of the knight upon whom the king might 
bestow her hand would greatly afiect the happiness 
and wellbeing of his tenants. 

Sir James Carnegie had not returned to England 
after the fall of C«dais ; he perceived that he was in 
grave disfavour with the Black Prince, and guessed 
as was the case, that some suspicion had fallen on him 
in reference to Uie attack upon Walter in the camp, and 
to the strange attempt which had been made to destroy 
him by Sir Phillip Holbeaui He had, therefore, for 
a time taken service with the Count of Savoy, and was 
away from England, to the satisfaction of Walter and 
Dame Vernon, when the marriage took place; for he 
had g^ven proofs of such a malignity of deposition that 
both felt, that although his succession to the estates 
was now hopelessly barred, yet that he might at any 
moment attempt some desperate deed to satisfy his 
feeling of disappointment and revenge. 

In spite of the gaiety of the court of King Edward 
a doud hung over the kingdom; for it was threatened 
by a danger far more terrible than any combination of 
foes — a danger from which no gallantry upon the part 
of her king or warriors availed anything. With a slow 
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and terrible march the enemy was advancing from 
the Ea^t, where countless hosts had been slain. India, 
Arabia, Syria, and Armenia had been well-nigh de- 
populated. In no country which the dread foe had 
invaded had less than two-thirds of the population 
been slain; in some nine-tenths had perished. All sorts 
of portents were reported to have accompanied its ap- 
pearance in the East; where it was said showers of 
serpents had fallen, strange and unknown insects had 
appeared in the atmosphere, and clouds of sulphurous 
vapour had issued from the earth and enveloped whole 
provinces and countries. For two or three years the 
appearance of this scourge had been heralded by strange 
atmospheric disturbances; heavy rains and unusual 
floods, storms of thunder and lightning of unheard-of 
violence, hail-showers of unparalleled duration and 
severity, had everywhere been experienced, while in 
Italy and Germany violent earthquake shocks had 
been felt, and that at places where no tradition existed 
of previous occurrences of the same kind 

From Asia it had spread to Africa and to Europe, 
affecting first the sea-shores and creeping inland by 
the course of the rivers. Greece first felt its ravages, 
and Italy was not long in experiencing them. In Venice 
more than 100,000 persons perished in a few months, 
and thence spreading over the whole peninsula, not 
a town escaped the visitation. At Florence 60,000 
people were carried off, and st Lucca and Genoa, in 
SicUy, Sardinia, and Corsica it raged with equal vio- 
lence. France was assuled by way of Provence, and 
Avignon suffered espedaUy. Of Uie English college 
at that place not an individual was left, and 120 per- 
sons died in a single day in that small city. Paris lost 
upwards of 50,000 of its inhabitants, while 90,000 were 
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swept away in Lubeck, and 1,200,000 died within a 
year of ita first appearance in Germany, 

In England the march of the pestilence westward 
was viewed with deep appreliension, and the approach- 
ing danger waa brought home to the people by the 
death of the Princess Joan, the king's 8econd danghter. 
She was afSanced to Peter, the heir to the throne of 
Spain; and the bride, who had not yet accomplished 
her fourteenth year, was sent over to Bordeaux with a 
considerable train of attendants in order to be united 
there to her promised husband. Scarcely had she 
reached Bordeaux when she was attacked by the pes- 
tilence and died in a few hours. 

A few days later the news spread through the coun- 
try that the disease had appeared almost simultaneously 
at several of the seaports in the south-west of England. 
Thence with great rapidity it spread through the king- 
dom; proceeding through Gloucestershire and Oxford- 
shire it broke out in London, and the ravages were 
no less severe than they had been on the Continent, 
the very lowest estimate being that two-thirds of the 
population were swept away. Most of those attacked 
died within a few hours of the seizure. If they sur- 
vived for two days they generally rallied, but even 
th(,-n many fell into a state of coma from which they 
never awoke. 

No words can describe the terror and dismay caused 
by this the most destructive plague of which there is 
any record in history. No remedies were of the slightest 
avail against it ; flight was impossible, for the loneliest 
hamlets suffered as severely as crowded towns, and 
frequently not a single survivor waa left. Men met 
the pestilence in various moods: the brave with forti- 
tude, the pious with resignation, the cowardly and 
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turbulent with outbursts of despair and fury. Among 
the lower classes the wildest rumours gained credence. 
Some assigned the pestilence to witchcraft, others 
declared that the waters of the wells and streams had 
been poisoned. Serious riots occurred in many places, 
and great numbeis of people fell victims to the fury 
of the mob under the suspicion of being connected in 
some way with the ravages of the pestilence. The 
Jews, ever the objects of popular hostility, engendered 
by ignorance and superstition, were among the chief 
sufferers. Bands of marauders wandered through the 
country plundering the houses left empty by the death 
of all their occupants, and from end to end death and 
suffering were universal. 

Although all classes had suffered heavily the ravages 
of the disease were, as is always the case, greater 
among the poor than among the rich, the insanitary 
conditions of their life, and their coarser and commoner 
food rendering them more liable to its influence; no rank, 
however, was exempted, and no less than three Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury were carried off in succession by 
the pestilence within a year of its appearance. 

During the months which succeeded his marriage 
Sir Walter Somers lived quietly and happily with his 
wife at Westerham. It was not until late in the year 
that the plague approached the neighbourhood. Walter 
had determined to awtut its approach there. He had 
paid a few short visits to the court, where every effort 
was made by continuous gMcty to keep up the spirits of 
the people and prevent them from brooding over the 
approaching pestilence; but when it was at hand Wal- 
ter and his wife agreed that they would rather share 
the lot of their tenants, whom their presence and 
example might support and cheer in their need, than 
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return to face it in Londoo. One monuBg when they 
were at breakfast a frightened servant hrought in the 
new3 that the disease had appeared in the village, that 
three persons had been taken ill on the previous night, 
that two had already died, and that several others had 
sickened. 

" The time has come, my children," Dame Vernon said 
calmly, " the danger so long foreseen is at band, now 
let us face it as we agreed to do. It has been proved 
that flight is useless, since nowhere is there escape from 
the plague; here, at least, there shall he no repetition 
of the terrible scenes we have beard of ebewhere, where 
the living have fled in panic and allowed the stricken 
to die unattended. We have already ^reed that we will 
set the example to our people by ourselves going down 
and administering to the sick." 

" It is bard," Walter said, rising and pacing up and 
down the room, " to let Edith go into it" 

"Edith will do just the same as you do," his wife 
said firmly. "Were it possible that all in this house 
might escape, there might be a motive for turning 
coward, but seeing that no household is spared, there 
is, as we agreed, greater danger in flying from the pes- 
tilence than facing it firmly." 

Walter sighed. 

" Tou are right," he said, " but it wrings my heart to 
see you place yourself in danger." 

"Were we out of danger here, Walter, it might ba 
so," Edith replied gently; " but since there is no more 
safety in the castle than in the cottage, we must face 
death whether it pleases ua or not, and it were best to 
do so bravely." 

" So be it," Walter said ; " may the God of heaven 
watch over us all! Now, mother, do you and Edith 
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busy yourselves in preparing broths, strengthening 
drinks, and medicaments. I will go down at once to the 
village and see how matters stand there and who are 
in need. We have already urged upon all our people 
to face the danger bravely, and if die they most, to die 
bravely like Christians, and not like coward dogs. 
When you have prepared your soups and cordials come 
down and meet me in the village, bringing Mabel and 
Janet, your attendants, to carry the baskets." 

Balpb, who was now installed as major-domo in the 
castle, at once set out with Walter. They found the 
village in a state of panic. Women were sitting crying 
despairingly at their doors. Some were engaged ia 
packing their belongings in carts preparatory to flight, 
some wandered aimlessly about wringing their hands, 
while others went to the church, whose bells were 
mournfully tolling the dirge of the departed. Walter's 
presence soon restored something like order and confi- 
dence; his resolute tone cheered the timid and gave 
hope to the despairing. Sternly he rebuked those pre- 
paring to fly, and ordered them instantly to replace 
their goods in their houses. Then he went to the 
priest and implored him to cause the tolling of the bell 
to cease. 

" There is enough," he said, '* in the real danger pre- 
sent to appal even the bravest, and we need no bell 
to tell us that death is among us. The dismal toll- 
ing is enough to unnerve the stoutest heart, and if 
we ring for all who die its sounds will never cease 
while the plague is among us; therefore, father, I im- 
plore you to discontinue it Let there be services held 
daily in the church, but I beseech you strive in your 
discourses to cheer the people rather than to depress 
them, and to dwell more upon the joys that await 
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those who die as Chmtian men and women than 
upon the sorrows of those who remain behind. My 
wife and mother will anon be down in the village and 
will strive to cheer and comfort the people, and I look 
to you for aid in this matter." 

The priest, who was naturally a timid man, never- 
theless nerved himself to carry out Walter's suggestions, 
and soon the dismal tones of the bell ceased to be heard 
in the vilUge. 

Walter despatched messengers to all the outlying 
farms desiring his tenants to meet him that afternoon 
at the castle in order that measures might be concerted 
for common aid and assistanca An hour later Dame 
Vernon and Edith came down and visited alt the houses 
where the pla^e had made its appearance, distributing 
their soups, and by cheering and comforting words 
raising the spirits of the relatives of the suHei'ers. 

The names of all the women ready to aid in the 
general work of nursing were taken down, and in the 
afternoon at the meeting at the castle the full airange- 
ments were completed. Work was to be carried on as 
usual in order to occupy men's minds and prevent 
them from brooding over the ravages of the plagua 
Information of any case that occurred was to be sent 
to the castle, where soups and medicines were to be 
obtained. Whenever more assistance was required 
than could be fumbhed by the inmates of a house 
another woman was to be sent to aid. Boys were told 
off aa messengers to fetch food and other matters as 
required from the castle. 

So, bravely and firmly, they prepared to meet the 
pestilence; it spread with terrible severity. Scarce a 
house which did not lose some of its inmates, while in 
others whole families were swept away. All day Wal- 
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ter and his wife and Dame Yemon went from house 
to house, and although they could do nothing to stem 
the progress of the pestilence, their presence and 
example supported the survivors and prevented the 
occurrence of any of the panic and disorder which in 
most places accompanied it. 

The castle was not exempt from the scourge. First 
some of the domestics were seized, and three men and 
four women died. Walter himself was attacked, but 
he took it lightly, and three days after the seizure 
passed into a state of convaJescence. Dame Temon 
was nest attacked, and expired six hours after the 
commencement of the seizure. Scarcely was Walter 
upon his feet than Ralph, who had not for a moment 
left bis bedside, was seized, hut he too, after being at 
death's door for some hours, turned the comer. Lastly 
Eidith sickened. 

By this time the scourge had done its worst in the 
village, and three-fifths of the population had been 
swept away. All the male retainers in the castle had 
died, and the one female who survived was nursing 
her dying mother in the village. Edith's attack was 
a very severe one. Walter, alone now, for Balph, 
although convalescent, had not yet left his bed, sat by 
his wife's bedside a prey to anxiety and grief; for 
although she had resisted the first attack she wa^ 
now, thirty-six hours after it had seized her, fast 
sinking. Gradually her sight and power of speech 
faded, and she sank into the state of coma which was 
the prelude of death, and lay quiet and motionless, 
seeming as if life had already departed. 

Suddenly Walter was surprised by the sound of 
many heavy feet ascending the staira He went out 
into the ante-room to learn the cause of this strange 
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tumult, when five armed men, one of whom was 
masked, rushed into the room. Walter caught up his 
sword from the table, 

"Kuffians," he exclaimed, "how dare you thus 
desecrate the abode of death?" 

Without a word the men sprang upon him. For 
a minute be defended himself against their attacks, 
but he was still weak, his guard was beaten down, and 
a blow felled him to the ground, 

" Now settle her," the masked man exclaimed, and 
the band rushed into the adjoining room. They paused, 
however, at the door at the sight of the lifeless figure 
on the couch. 

" We are saved that trouble," one said, " we have 
come too late." 

The masked figure approached the couch and bent 
over the figure. 

"Yes," he said, "she is dead, and so much the 
better." 

Then he returned with the others to Walter, 

" He breathes yet," he said. " He needs a harder 
blow than that you gave him to finish him. Let him lie 
here for a while, while you gather your booty together; 
then we will carry him off. There is scarcely a soul 
alive in the country round, and none will note us as 
we pass. I would not despatch him here, seeing that 
his body would be found with wounds upon it, and 
even in these times some inquiry might be made; 
therefore it were best to finish him elsewhere. When 
he is missed it will he supposed that be went mad at 
the death of his wife, and has wandered out and died, 
may he in the woods, or has drowned himself in a pond 
or stream. Besides, I would that before he dies he 
should know what hand has struck the blow, and that 
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my vengeance, which he Blighted and has twice 
escaped, has overtaken him at last" 

After ransacking the principal rooms and taking all 
that was valuable, the band of marauders lifted the still 
insensible body of Walter, and carrying it down-stairs 
flung it across a horse. One of the ru£GaDS mounted 
behind it, and the others also getting into their saddles 
the party rode away. 

They were mistaken, however, in supposing that 
the I^y Edith was dead. She was indeed very nigh 
the gates of death, and had it not been for the dis- 
turbance would assuredly have speedily entered them. 
The voice of her husband raised in anger, the clash 
of steel, followed by the heavy fall, had awakened 
her deadened brain. Consciousness had at once re- 
turned to her, but as yet no power of movement As 
at a great distance she had heard the words of those 
who entered her chamber, and had understood their 
import. More and more distinctly she heard their 
movements about the room as they burst open her 
caskets and appropriated her Jewels, but it was not 
until silence was restored that the gathering powers of 
life asserted themselves; then with a sudden rush the 
blood seemed to course through her veins, her eyes 
opened, and her tongue was loosed, and with a scream 
she sprang up and stood by the side of her bed. 

Sustained as by a supernatural power she hurried 
into the next room. A pool of blood on the floor showed 
her that what she had heard had not been a dream or 
the Action of a disordered brain. Snatching up a cloak 
of her husband's which lay on a couch, she wrapped it 
round her, and with hurried steps made her way along 
the passages until she reached the apartment occupied 
by Ralph. The latter sprang up in bed with a cry of 
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astonishment. He h&d heard but an hour before from 
Walter that all hope was gone, and thought for an 
instant that the appearance was an apparition from the 
dead. The ghastly pallor of the face, the eyes burning 
with a strange light, the flowing hair, and disordered 
appearance of the girl might well have alarmed one 
living in even less superstitious times, and Ralph began 
to cross himself hastily and to mutter s prayer when 
recalled to himself by the sound of Editii's voice. 

"Quick, Galphl" she said, "arise and clothe yourself. 
Hasten, for your life. My lord's enemies have fallen 
upon him and wounded him grievously, even if they 
have not slain him, and have carried him away. They 
would have slain me also had they not thought I was 
already dead. Arise and mount, summon everyone still 
alive in the village, and follow these murderers. I will 
pull the alarm-bell of the castle." 

Ralph sprang from his bed as Edith left He had 
hofird the sound of many footsteps in the knight's 
apartments, but bad deemed them those of tiie priest 
and his acolytes come to administer the last rites of 
the church to bis dying mistress. Rage and anxiety 
for his master gave strength to bis limbs. He threw 
on a few clothes and rushed down bo the stables, where 
the horses stood with great piles of forage and pails of 
water before them, placed there two days before, by 
Walter when their last attendant died. Without 
wuting to saddle it, Ralph sprang upon the back of 
one of the animals, and taking the halters of four 
others started at a gallop down to the village. 

His news spread like wild fire, for the ringing of 
the alarm-bell of the castle bad drawn all to &eir 
doors and prepared tiiem for something strange. Some 
of the men had already taken their arms and were 
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making their way up to the castle when they met 
BalpL There were but five men in the village who 
had altogether escaped the pestilence; others had sur- 
vived its attacks, hut were still weak. Horses there 
were in plenty. The five men mounted at ODce, with 
three others who, though still weak, were able to ride. 

So great was the excitement that seven women 
who had escaped the disease armed themselves with 
their husbancfe' sworda and leaped on horseback, de- 
claring that, women though they were, they would 
strike a blow for their beloved lord, who had been as 
an angel in the village during the pl^ue. Thus it 
was scarcely more than ten minutes after the ma- 
rauders had left the castle before a motley band, 
fifteen strong, headed by Balpb, rode off in pursuit, 
while some of the women of the village hurried up to 
the castle to comfort Edith with the tidings that the 
pursuit had already commenced. Fortunately a lad in 
the fields had noticed the five men ride away from the 
castle, and was able to point out the direction they had 
taken. 

At a furious gallop Ralph and hia companions tore 
across the countiy. IJ^le after mile was passed. Once or 
twice they gained news from labourers in the field of 
the passage of those before them, and knew that they 
were on the right track. They had now entered a 
wild and sparsely inhabited country. It was broken 
and much undulated, so that although they knew that 
the band they were pursuing were but a short distance 
ahead they had not yet caught sight of them, and 
they hoped that, having no reason to dread any im- 
mediate pursuit, these would soon slacken their pace. 
This expectation was realized, for on coming over a 
brow they saw the party halted at a turf-burner's 
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cottage ia the hollow below. Three of the men had 
dismounted ; two o£ them were examining the hoof of 
one of the horses, which had apparently cast a shoe or 
trodden upon a etone. Balph had warned hia party to 
make no sound when they came upon the fugitives. 
The sound of the horses' hoofs was deadened by the 
turf, and they were within a hundred yards of tlie 
marauders before they were perceived; then Ralph ut- 
tered a shout, and brandishing their swords the party 
rode down at a headlong gallop. 

The dismounted men leaped to their saddles and 
galloped off at full speed, but their pursuers were now 
close upon them. Kalph and two of his companions, 
who were mounted upon Walter's best horses, gained 
upon them at every strida Two oC them were over- 
taken and run through. 

The man who bore Walter before him, finding him- 
self being rapidly overtaken, threw his burden on to 
the ground Just aa the leader oE the party had checked 
his horse and was about to deliver a sweeping blow at 
the insensible body. 

With a cutse at his follower for ridding himself of 
it, he again galloped on. The man's act was unavail- 
ing to save himself, for he was overtaken and cut 
down before he bad ridden many strides; then Balph 
and his party instantly reined up to examine the state 
of Walter, and the two survivors of the band of mur- 
derers continued their flight unmolested. 
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BT LAND AND SEA. 

>|ALTER was raised from the grouiui, water 

a fetched from the cottage, and the blood 

washed from his head by Ralph, aided by 

two of the women. It had at once been 

seen that he was still living, and Ralph oa 

examining the wound joyfully declared that no great 

barm was done. 

"Had Sir Walter been strong and well," he said, 
"such a clip as this would not have knocked him from 
his feet, but be would have answered it with a blow 
such as I have often seen him give in battle; but 
he was but barely recovering and was as weak as a 
girl. He is unconscious from loss of blood and weak- 
ness. I warrant me that when he opens his eyes and 
hears that the lady Edith has risen from her bed and 
came to send me to his rescue, Joy will soon bring the 
blood into his cheeks again. Do one of you run to the 
hut and see if they have any cordial waters; since the 
plague has been raging there are few houses but have 
laid in a provision in case the disease should seize 
them." 

The man soon returned with a bottle of cordial 
water compounded of rosemary, lavender, and other 
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herbs. By this time Walter had opened his eyes. The 
cordial was pouted down his throat, and he was pres- 
ently able to speak." 

"Be of good cheer, Sir Walter," Ralph said; "three of 
your rascally assailants lie dead, and the other two 
have fled; but I have better news still for you. Lady 
Edith, who you told me lay tinconscious and dying, 
has revived The din of the conflict seems to have 
reached her ears and recalled her to life, and the dear 
lady came to my room with the news that you were 
carried off", and then, while I was throwing on my 
clothes, roused the village to your assistance by ringing 
the alarm-bell. Barely frightened I was when she 
came in, for methought at iirst it was her spirit." 

The good news, as Balph had predicted, effectually 
roused Walter, and rising to his feet he declared him- 
Belf able to mount and ride back at once. Ralph tried 
to persuade him to wait until they had formed a litter 
of boughs, but Walter would not allow it. 

"I would not tarry an instant," he said, "for Edith 
will be full of anxiety until I return. Why, Ralph, do 
you think that I am a baby? Wby,you yourself were but 
this morning unable to walk across the room, and here 
you have been galloping and flghting on my behalf." 

"In faith," Ralph said, smiling, "until now I had 
forgotten that I had been ill." 

"You have saved my life, Ralph, you and my friends 
here, whom I thank with all my heart for what they 
have done. I will speak more to them another time, 
now I must ride home with all speed." 

Walter now mounted; Ralph took his place on one 
side of him, and one of his tenants on the other, lest he 
should be seized with faintoess; then at a hand-gallop 
they started back for the castle. 
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Several women of the village had, when they left, 
harried up to the castle. They found Edith lying in- 
sensible I^ the rope of the alarm-bell, having fainted 
when she had accomplished her object. They presently 
brought hei round; as she was now suffering only 
from extreme weakness, she was laid on a couch, 
and cordials and some soup were ^ven to her. One 
of the women took her place at tbe highest window 
to watch for the return of any belonging to the 
expedition. 

Kdith felt hopeful aa to the result, for she thought 
that their aasailants would not have troubled to carry 
away the body of Walter had not life remained in it, 
aud she was sure that Ralph would press them so 
hotly that sooner or later the abductors would be 
overtaken. 

An hour and a half passed, and then the woman 
from above ran down with the news that she could 
see three horsemen galloping together towards the 
castle, with a number of others following in confused 
order behind. 

"Then they have found my lord," Edith exclaimed 
joyfully, "for Ralph would assuredly not return so 
quickly had they not done so. 'Tis a good sign that 
they are galloping, for had they been bearers of ill 
news they would have returned more slowly; look out 
^ain and see if they are bearing one among them." 

Tlie woman, with some of her companions, hastened 
away, and in two or three minutes ran down with 
the news that Sir Walter himself was one of the 
three leading hotBemen. In a few minutes Edith was 
clasped in her husband's arms, and their joy, restored 
as they were from the dead to each other, was indeed 
almost beyond worda 
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The plague now abated fast in Westerham, only two 
or three more persons being attacked by it. 

As soon as Edith waa sufiBciently recovered to travel 
Walter proceeded with her to London and there laid 
before the king and prince a complaint against Sir 
Jamea Cam^e for his attempt upon their lives. Even 
in the trance in which she lay Edith had recognized 
the voice which had once been bo familiar to her. 
Walter, too, was able to testify against him, for the 
rough jolting on horseback had for a while restored 
his consciousness, and he had heard words spoken, 
before relapsing into insensibility from the continued 
bleeding of his wound, which enabled him to swear to 
Sir James Carnegie as one of bis abductors. - 

The king instcuitly ordered the arrest of the knight, 
but he could not be found ; unavailing search was made 
in every direction, and as nothing could be heard of 
him it was concluded that he had left the kingdom. 
He was proclaimed publicly a false and villainous 
knight, his estates were con^scated to the crown, and 
he himself was outlawed. Then Walter and his wife 
returned home and did their best to assist their tenants 
in struggling through the difficulties entailed through 
the plt^e. 

So terrible had been the mortality that throughout 
England there was a lack of hands for field work, 
crops rotted in the ground because there were none to 
harvest them, and men able to work demanded twenty 
times the wages which had before been paid. So great 
was the trouble from this source that an ordinance 
was passed by parliament enacting that severe punish- 
ment should be dealt upon all who demanded w^es 
above the standard price, and even more severe pen- 
alties inflicted upon those who should consent to pay 
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higher wages. It was, however, many years before 
EDgland recovered from the terrible blow which bad 
been dealt her from the pestilence. 

While Eiirope had been ravaged by pestilence the 
adherents of France and England had continued their 
struggle in Brittany in spite of the terms o£ the truce, 
and this time King Edward was the first open aggressor, 
granting money and assistance to the free companies, 
vho pillaged and plundered in the name of England. 
The truce expired at the end of 1348, but was con- 
tinued for short periods. It was, however, evident that 
both parties were determined ere long to recommence 
hostilities. The French collected large forces in Artois 
and Ficardy, and Edward himself proceeded to Sand- 
wich to oi;ganize there another army for the invasion 
of France. 

Phillip determined to strike the di-st blow, and, be- 
fore the conclusion oE the truce, to regain possession 
of Calaia This town was commanded by a Lombard 
officer named Almeric of Favia. Free communication 
existed, in consequence of the truce, between Calais 
and the surrounding country, and Jeffrey de Chamy, 
the governor of St. Omer, and one of the commissioners 
especially appointed to maintain the truce, opened 
communications with the Lombard captain. Deeming 
that like most mercenaries he would be willing to 
change sides should his interest to do so be made clear, 
he offered him a large sura of money to deliver the 
castle to the French. 

The Lombard at once ^reed to the project. Jeffrey 
de Ghamy arranged to be within a certain distance of 
the town on the night of the Ist of January, bringing 
with him sufficient forces to master all opposition tf 
the way was once opened to the interior of the town. 
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It was further agreed that the money was to be paid 
over by a small party of French who were to be sent 
forward for the purpose of examining the castle, in 
order to ensure the main body against treachery. As 
a hostage for the security of the detachment, the 
son of the governor was to remain in the hands of the 
French witiiout, until the safe return of the scouting 
party. 

Several weeks elapsed between the conclusion of the 
agreement and the date fixed for its execution, and in 
the meantime the Iiombard, either from remorse or 
from a fear of the consequences which might arise 
from a detection of the plot before its execution, or 
from the subsequent vengeance of the English king, 
disclosed the whole transaction to Eklward 

The king bade him continue to carry out his arrange- 
ments with De Cbamy, leaving it to him to counteract 
the plot. Had he issued orders for the rapid assembly 
of the army the French would have taken alarm. He 
therefore sent private messengers to a number of 
knights and gentlemen of Kent and Sussex to meet 
him with their retainers at Dover on the 31st of 
December. 

Walter was one of those summoned, and although 
much surprised at the secrecy with which he was 
charged, and of such a call being made while the truce 
with France still existed, he repaired to Dover on the 
day named, accompanied by Ealph and by twenty men, 
who were all who remained capable of beaxing arms 
on the estate. 

He found the king himself with the Black Prince at 
Dover, where they had arrived that day. Sir Walter 
Manny was in command of the force, which consisted 
in all of 300 men-at-arms and 600 archers. A number 
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of small boats had been collected, and at mid-day on 
tbe Ist of January the little expedition started, and 
arrived at Calais after nigbtfaU. 

In the chivalrous spirit of the times the king de- 
termined that Sir Walter Manny should continue in 
command of the enterprise; he and the Black Prince, 
disguised as simple knights, fighting under hia banner. 

In the meantime a considerable force had been col- 
lected at St. Omer, where a large number of knights and 
gentlemen obeyed Uie summons of Jeftey de Chamy. 
On the night appointed they marched for Calais, in 
number five hundred lancea and a corresponding num- 
ber of footmen. They reached the river and bridge of 
Nieullay a little after midnight, and messengers were 
sent on to the governor, who was prepared to receive 
them. On their report De Chamy advanced still 
nearer to the town, leaving the bridge and passages to 
the river guarded by a large body of crossbow-men 
under the command of the Lord De Fiennes and a 
number of other knights. At a little distance from 
the castle he was met by Almeric de Favia, who 
yielded his son ea a hostage according to hia promise, 
calculating, as was the case, that he would be recap- 
tured by the English. Then, having received the 
greater portion of the money agreed upon, be led a 
party of the French over the castle to satisfy them of 
hia sincerity. Upon receiving their report that all 
was quiet De Chamy detached twelve knights and a 
hundred men-at-arms to take possession of the castle, 
while he himself waited at one of the gates of the 
town with the principal portion of his force. 

No sooner had the French entered the castle than 
the drawbridge was raised. The English soldiers 
poured out from their places of concealment, and the 
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party which had eDtered the castle were forced to lay 
down their arma. In the meantime the Black Prince 
issued with a small body of troops from a gate near 
the sea, while De Mamiy, with the king onder his 
banner, marched by the sally-port which led into the 
fields. A considerable detachment of the division was 
despatched to dislodge the enemy at the bridge o£ 
N ieullay, and the rest, joining the party of the Black 
Prince, advanced rapidly upon the forces of Jeffirey de 
Cbamy, which, in point of numbers, was double their 
own strength. 

Although taken in turn by surprise the French pre- 
pared steadily for the attack. De Charny ordered 
them all to dismount and to shorten their lances to 
pikes five feet in length. The English also dismounted 
and rushing forward on foot a furious contest com- 
menced, l^e ranks of both parties were soon broken 
in the darkness, and the combatants separating into 
groups a number of separate battles raged around the 
difierent banners. 

For some hours the fight was continued with un- 
abating obstinacy on both sides. The king and the 
Black Prince fought with immense bravery, their ex- 
ample encouraging even those of their soldiers who 
were ignorant of the personality of the knights who 
were everywhere in front o£ the combat King Edward 
himself several times crossed swords with the famous 
Eustace de Ribanmont, one of the most gallant knights 
in France. At length towiurds daybreak the king, 
with only thirty companions, found himself again 
opposed to De Kibaumont, with a greatly superior 
force, and the struggle was renewed between tiiem. 

Twice the king was beaten down on one knee by the 
thundering blows of the French knight, twice he rose 
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and renewed the attack, until De diainj, seeing Sir 
Walter Manny's banner, beside which Edward fought, 
defended by so small a force, also bore down to the 
attack, and in the struggle EHward was separated from 
hia opponent. 

The combat now became desperate round the king, 
and Sir Guy Brian, who bore De Manny's standard, 
though one of the strongest and most gallant knights 
of the day, could scarce keep the banner erect. Still 
Edward fought on, and in the excitement of the 
moment, forgetting hia incognito, he accompanied each 
blow with his customary war-cry — "Ed ward, St. George! 
Edward, St George!" At that battle-cry, which told 
the French men-at-arms that the King of England was 
himself opposed to them, they recoiled for a moment. 
The shout too reached the ears of the Prince of Wales, 
who had been fighting with another group. Calling 
his knights around him he fell upon the rear of Be 
Chamy's party and quickly cleared a space around the 
king 

ITie fight was now everywhere going against the 
French, and the English redoubling their efibrta the 
victory was soon complete, and scarcely one French 
knight left the ground alive and free. In the struggle 
Edward again encountered De Kibaumont, who, sepa- 
rated from him by the charge of De Chamy, had not 
heard the king's war-cry. The conflict between them 
was a short one. The French knight saw that almost 
all his companions were dead or captured, his party 
completely defeated, and all prospects of escape cut 
ofi". He therefore soon dropped the point of his sword 
and surrendered to his unknown adversary. In the 
meantime the troops which had been despatched to the 
bridge of NieuUay had defeated the French forces left 
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to guard the passf^e and clear the ground towards St 
Omer. 4 — 

Early in the morning Edward entered Calais in 
triumph, takiBg with him thirty French nobles as 
prisoners, while two hundred more remained dead 
on the field. That evening a great banquet was 
held, at which the French prisoners were present 
The king presided at the banquet, and the French 
nobles were waited upon by the Black Prince and his 
knights. After the feast was concluded the king he- 
stowed on De Ribaumont the chaplet of pearls which 
he wore round his crown, hailing him as the most gal- 
lant of the knights who had that day fought, and 
granting him freedom to return at once to his friends, 
presenting bim with two horses, and a purse to defray 
his expenses to the nearest French town. 

De Chamy was afterwards ransomed, and after his 
return to France assembled a body of troops and 
attacked the castle which Edward had bestowed upon 
Almeric of Pavia, and capturing the Lombard, carried 
him to St Omer, and had him there publicly flayed 
aliv6 as a punishment for his treachery. 

Walter had as usual fought by the side of the Prince 
of Wales throughout the battle of Calais, and had 
much distinguished himself for his valour. Balph was 
severely wounded in the fight, but was able a month 
later to rejoin Walter in England. 

The battle of Calais and the chivalrous bearing of 
the king created great entbu^asm and delight in Eng- 
land, and did mach to rouse the people from the state 
of grief into which they had been cast by the ravines 
of the plague. The king did his utmost to maintain 
the spirit which had been evoked, and the foundation 
of the order of the Garter, and the erection of a 
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Splendid chapel at Windsor, and its dedication, with 
great ceremony, to St. George, the patron sunt o£ 
England, still further raised the renown of the court 
of Edward throughout Europe as the centre of the 
chivalry of the ^e. 

Notwithstanding many treaties which had taken 
place, and the near alliance which had been well-nigh 
carried out between the royal families of England and 
Spain, Spanish oirates had never ceased to carry on a 
series of aggressions upon the English vessels trading 
in the Bay of Biscay. Ships were every day taken, 
and the crews cruelly butchered in cold blood. Ed- 
ward's remonstrances proved vain, and when threats 
of retaliation were held out by Edward, followed by 
preparations to carry those threats into effect, Pedro 
the Cruel, who had now succeeded to the th'rone of 
Spain, despatched strong reinforcements to the fleet 
which had already swept the English Channel 

The great Spanish fleet sailed north, and capturing 
on its way a number of English merchantmen, put into 
Sluys, and prepared to sail back in triumph with the 
prizes and merchandise it had captured. Knowing, 
however, that Edward was preparing to oppose them, 
the Spaniards filled up their complement of men, 
strengthened themselves hyall sorts of the war machines 
then in use, and started on their return for Spain with 
one of the most powerful armadas that had ever put 
to sea. 

Edward bad collected on the coast of Sussex a fleet 
intended to oppose them, and had summoned all the 
military forces of the south of England to accompany 
him ; and as soon as he heard that the Spaniards were 
about to put to sea he set out for Winohelaea, where 
the fleet was collected. 
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The queen accompaoied him to the sea-coast, and 
the Black Prince, cow in his twentieth year, was ap- 
pointed to command one of the largest of the English 
vessels. 

The fleet put to sea when they heard that the Span- 
iards had started, and the hostile fleets were soon in 
night of each other. The number of fighting men on 
board the Spanish ships was ten times those of the 
English, and their vessels were of vastly superior size 
and strength. They had, moreover, caused their ships 
to be fitted at Sluys with large wooden towers, which 
furnished a commanding position to their croesbow- 
men. The wind was direct in their favour, and they 
could have easily avoided the contest, but, confiding 
in their enormously superior force, they sailed boldly 
forward to the attack. 

The king himself led the English line, and directing 
his vessel towards a large Spanish ship, endeavonred 
to run her down. The shock was tremendous, but the 
enemy's vessel was stronger as well as larger than 
that of the king; and as the two ships recoiled from 
each other it was found that the water was rushing 
into the English vessel, and that she was rapidly sink- 
ing. The Spaniard passed on in the confusion, hut the 
king ordered his ship to be instantly laid alongside 
another which was following her, and to, be firmly 
lashed to her. Then with his knighfa he sprang on 
board the Spaniard, and after a short but desperate 
fight cut down or drove the crew overboard. The 
royal standard was hoisted on the prize, the sinking 
English vessel was cast adrift, and the king sailed on 
to attack another adversary. 

The battle now r^ed on all sides. The English 
strove to grapple wiUi taid board the enemy, while 
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the Spaniards poured upon them a shower of bolts and 
quarrels from their cross-bows, hurled immense masses 
of stone from their militaiy engines, and, as tbey drew 
alongside, cast into them heavy bars of iron, which 
pierced holes in the bottom of the ship. 

Walter was on board the ship commanded by the 
Black Prince. This had been steered towards one of 
the largest and most important of the Spanish vesseb. 
As they approached, the engines poured their missiles 
into them. Several great holes were torn in the sides 
of the ship, which was already sinking as she came 
alongside her foe. 

" We must do our best. Sir Walter," the prince ex- 
claimed, "for if we do not capture her speedily out 
ship will assuredly sink beneath our feet." 

The Spaniard stood far higher above the water than 
the English ship, and the Black Prince and his knights 
in vain attempted to climb her sides, while the seamen 
strove with pumps and buckets to keep the vessel 
afloat. Every effort was in vain. The Spaniard's 
men-at-arms lined the bulwarks, and repulsed every 
effort made by the English to climb up them, while 
those on the towers rained down showers of bolts and 
arrows and masses of iron and stone. The situation 
was desperate when the Earl of Lancaster, passing by 
in his ship, saw the peril to which the prince was 
exposed, and, ranging up on the other side of the 
Spaniard, strove to board her there. The attention of 
the Spaniards being thus distracted, the prince and 
his companions made another desperate effort, and 
succeeded in winning their way on to. the deck of 
the Spanish ship just as their own vessel sank beneath 
their feet; after a few minutes' desperate fighting the 
Spanish ship was captured. 
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The English were now everywhere getting the best 
of their enemies. Many of the Spanish vessels had 
been captured or sunk, and alter the fight had raged 
for Bome hours, the rest began to disperse and seek 
safety in flight. The English vessel commanded by 
Count Robert of N&mur had towards night engaged 
a Spanish vessel of more than twice ifa own strength. 
Hia adversaries, seeing that the day was lost, set all 
sail, but looking upon the little vessel beside them as 
a prey to be taken possession of at their leisure, they 
fastened it tightly to their sides by the grappling-irons, 
and spreading all sail, made away. The count and his 
men were unable to free themselves, and were being 
dragged away, when a follower of the count named 
Hennekin leapt suddenly on board the Spanish ship. 
With a bound he reached the mast, and with a single 
blow with his sword cut the halliai'ds which supported 
the main-sail. The sail fell at once. The Spaniards 
rushed to the spot to repair the disaster which threat- 
ened to delay their ship. The count and his followers, 
seeing the bulwarks of the Spanish vessel for the 
moment unguarded, poured in, and after a furious con- 
flict captured the vessel. By this time twenty-four of 
the enemy's vessels had been taken, the rest were either 
sunk or in full flight, and Edward at once returned to 
the English shore. 

The fight had taken place within sight of land, and 
Queen Phillppa, from the windows of the abbey, which 
stood on rising ground, had seen the approach of the 
vast Spanish fleet, and had watched the confiict until 
night fell. She remained in suspense as to the result 
until the kiog himself, with the Black Prince and 
Prince John, afterwards known as John of Gaunt, who, 
although but of ten years of age, had accompanied the 
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Black Prince in hb ship, rode up with tbe news of the 
victory. 

This great sea-fight was one of the brightest and 
most honourable in the annals of English history, for 
not even in the case of that other great Spanish 
Armada which suffered defeat in English waters were 
the odds so immense or the victory so thorough and 
complete. The result of the fight was, that after some 
negotiations a truce of twenty years was concluded 
with Spain. 
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QFTER the great sea-fight at the end of 
August, 1350, England had peace for some 
yeare. Phillip of France had died a week 
before that battle, and had been succeeded 
by his Bon John, Duke of Normandy. Upon 
the part of both countries there was an indisposition 
to renew the war, for their power had been vastly 
crippled by the devastations of the plagua This was 
followed by great distress and scarcity owing to the 
want of labour to till the fields. The truce was there- 
fore continued from time to time; the pope strove to 
convert the truce into a permanent peace, and on the 
2Sbh of August, 1354, a number of the prelates and 
barons of England, with full power to arrange terms 
of peace, went to Avignon, where they were met by the 
French representatives. Ihe powers committed to the 
English commissioners show that Edward was at this 
time really desirous of making a permanent peace with 
France; but the French ambassadors raised numerous 
and unexpected difficulties, and after lengthened ne- 
gotiations the conference was broken off. 

The truce came to an end in June, 1355, and great 
preparations were made on both sides for the war. The 
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King of England strained every effort to furnish and 
equip an army which was to proceed with the Black 
Prince to Aquitaine, of which province his father had 
appointed him governor, and in November the Prince 
sailed for Bordeaux, with the advance-gaard of his 
force. Sir Walter Somera accompanied him. During 
the years which had passed since the plague he bad 
resided principally upon his estates, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing that his tenants escaped the distress 
which was general through the country. He bad been 
in the habit of repairing to London to take part in the 
tournaments and other festivities; but both be and 
Edith preferred the quiet country life to a continued 
residence at court. Two sons had now been bom to 
him, and fond as be was of the excitement and adven- 
ture of war, it was with deep regret that he obeyed 
the royal summons, and left his bouse with bis re- 
tainers, consisting of twenty men-at-arms and thirty 
archers, to join the prince. 

Upon the Black Prince's landing at Bordeaux he 
was joined by the Gascon lords, the vassals of the 
English crown, and for three months marched through 
and ravaged the districts adjoining, the French army, 
although greatly superior in force, offering no effectual 
resistance. Many towns were taken, and he returned 
at Christmas to Bordeaux after a campaign attended 
by a series of unbroken successes. 

The following spring the war recommenced, and a 
diversion was effected by the Duke of Lancaster, who 
was in command of Brittany, joining bis forces with 
those of the King of Navarre, and many of the nobles 
of Normandy, while King Edward crossed to Calus and 
kept a portion of the French army occupied there. The 
Black Prince, leaving the principal part of bis forces 
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under the commaDd of the Earl o£ Albret to guard the 
territory already acquired against the attack of the 
French army under the Count of Armagnac, marched 
with 2000 picked men-at-arms and 6000 archers into 
Auvei^e, and thence turning into Berry, marched to 
the gates of Bourges. 

The King of France waa now thoroughly alarmed, 
and issued a general call to all his vassals to assemble 
on the Loire, The Prince of Wales, finding immense 
bodies of men closing in around him, fell back slowly, 
capturing and levelling to the ground the strong castle 
of Romorentin. 

The King o£ France was now hastening forward, 
accompanied by his four sons, 140 noMes with ban- 
ners, 20,000 men-at-arms, and an immense force of 
infantry. Vast accessions of forces joined htm each 
day, and on the 17th of September he occupied a posi- 
tion between the Black Prince and Guienne. The first 
intimation that either the Black Prince ot the King of 
France had of their close proximity to each other was 
an accidental meeting between a small foraging force 
of the English and three hundred French horse, under 
the command of the Counts of Auxerre and Joigny, the 
marshal of Burgundy, and the lord of Chatillon. The 
Frenchhotly pursued the little English party, and on 
emerging from some low bushes found themselves in 
the midst of the English camp, where all were taken 
prisoners. From them the Black Prince learned that 
the King of France was within a day's march. 

The prince despatched the Captal de Buch with 200 
men-at-arms to reconnoitre the force and position of 
the enemy, and these coming upon the rear of the 
French army just as they were about to enter Poitiws, 
dashed among them and took some prisoners. The 
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King of France thns fiist learned that the enemy be 
was searching for was actually six miles in fais rear. 
The Captal de Bach and his companions returned to 
the Black Prince, and confirmed the information ob- 
tained from the prisoners, that the King of France, 
with an army at least eight times as strong as his own, 
lay between him and Poitiers. 

The position appeared well-nigh desperate, hut the 
prince and his most experienced knights at once recon- 
noitred the country to choose the best ground upon 
which t() do battle. An excellent position was chosen. 
It consisted of rising ground commanding the country 
towards Poitiers, and naturally defended by the hedges 
of a vineyard It was only accessible from Poitiers by 
a sunken road fianked by banks and fences, and but 
wide enough to admit of four horsemen riding abreast 
along it. The ground on either side of this hollow 
way was rough and broken so as to impede the move- 
ments even of infantry, and to render the manceuvres 
of a large body of cavalry nearly impracticable. On 
the left of the position was a little hamlet called 
Maupertuis. Here on the night o£ Saturday the 17th 
of September the prince encamped, and early next 
morning made his dispositions for the battle. His whole 
force was dismounted and occupied the high ground, 
a strong body of archers lined the hedges on either 
side of the sunken roadj the main body of archers were 
drawn up in their nsual formation on the hillside, their 
front covered by the hedge of tbe vineyard, while be- 
hind them the men-at-arms were drawn up. 

The King of France divided his army into three 
divisions, each consisting of 16,000 mounted men-at- 
arms besides infantry, commanded respectively by the 
Duke of Orleans, tbe king's brother, the daupbin, and 
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the king himself. With the two royal princes were 
the mo3t experienced of the French commanders. In 
the meantime De Ribaumont, with three other French 
knighta, reconnoitred the English position, and on their 
return with their report strongly advised that as large 
bodies of cavalry would be quite useless owing to the 
nature of the ground, the whole force should dis- 
mount, except 300 picked men destined to break the 
line of English archers and a small body of German 
horse to act aa a reserve. 

Just as the King of France was about to give orders 
for the advance, the Cardinal of Perigord arrived in 
his camp, anxious to stop, if possible, the effusion of 
blood. He hurried to the King of France. 

" Tou have here, sire," he said, " the flower of all the 
chivalry of your realm assembled against a mere hand- 
ful of English, and it will be far more honourable and 
profitable for you to have them in your power without 
battle than to risk such a noble array in uncertain 
strife. I pray you, then, ia the name of God, to let 
me ride on to the Prince of Wales, to show him his 
peril, and to exhort him to peace," 

"Willingly, my lord," the king replied; "but above 
all things be quick." 

The cardinal at once hastened to the English camp; 
he found the Black Prince in the midst of his knights 
ready for battle, but by no means unwilling to listen 
to proposals for peace His position was indeed most 
perilous. In his face was an enormously superior army, 
and he wa-j moreover threatened by famine ; even during 
the two preceding days his army had suffered from s 
great scarcity of forage, and its provisions were almost 
wholly exhausted. The French force was sufficiently 
numerous to blockade him in his camp, and he knew 
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that did they adopt that course lie muat surrender un- 
conditionally, since were he forced to sally out and 
attack the French no valour could compensate for the 
immense disparity of numbers. He therefore replied 
at once to the cardinal's application, that he was ready 
to listen to any terms by which bis honour and that 
of his companions would be preserved. 

The cardinal returned to the King of France, and with 
much entreaty succeeded in obtaining a truce until sun- 
rise on the foUowing morning. The soldiers returned to 
their tents, and the cardinal rode backward and forward 
between the armies, beseeching the King of France to 
moderate his demands, and the Black Prince to submit 
to the evil fortune which had befallen him; but on the 
one side the king looked upon the victory certain, and 
on the other the Black Prince thought that there was at 
least a hope of success should the French attack him. 
All, therefore, that the cardinal could obtain from him 
was an offer to resign all he had captured in his expedi- 
tion, towns, castles, and prisoners, and to take an oath 
not to bear arms again against France for seven yeara 
This proposal fell so far short of the demamls of the 
French king that pacification soon appeared hopeless. 

Early on the Monday morning the cardinal once 
more sought the presence of the French king, but found 
John inflexible; while some of the leaders who had 
viewed with the strongest disapproval his efl'orts to 
snatch what they regarded as certain victory from their 
hands, gave him a peremptory warning not to show 
himself again in their Unes. 

The prelate then bore the news of his failure to the 
Prince of Wales. "Fair son," he said, "do the best you 
can, for you must needs fight, as I can find no means 
of peace or amnesty with the King of France." 
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" Be it SO, good father," the prince replied, " it b our 
full resolve to fight, and God will aid the right," 

The delay which had occurred bad not been with- 
out advantages for the British army, although the 
shortness of provisions waa greatly felt. Every eSbrt 
had been made to strengthen the position. Beep 
trenches had been dug and palisades erected around it, 
and the carts and baggage train had all been moved 
round so as to form a protection on the weakest side 
of the camp, where also a rampart had been constructed. 

Upon a careful examination of the ground it was 
found that the hill on the right side of the camp was 
less difficult than had been supposed, and that the dis- 
mounted men-at-arms who lay at its foot under the 
command of the Dauphin would find little difficulty in 
climbing it to the assault The prince therefore gave 
orders that 300 men-at-arms and 300 mounted archers 
should make a circuit from the rear round the base 
of the hill, in order to pour in upon the flank of the 
Dauphin's division as soon as they became disordered 
in the ascent. The nature of the ground concealed 
tills manoeuvre from the enemies' view, and the Cap- 
tal De Buch, who was in command of the party, gained 
unperceived the cover of a wooded ravine within a few 
hundred yards of the left fiank of the enemy. By 
the time that all these dispositions were complete the 
huge French array was moving forward. The Black 
Prince, surrounded by his knights, viewed them ap- 
proaching. / 

" Fair lords," he said, " though we be so few against 
that mighty power of enemies, let us not he dismayed, 
for strength and victory lie not in multitudes, but in 
those to whom God give them. If he will the day be 
ours, then the highest glory of this world will be given 
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to US. If we die, I have the noble lord, my father, and 
two fair brothers, and you have each of you many a 
good friend who will avenge ua well; thus, then, I pray 
you fight well this day, and if it please God and 
St George I will also do the part of a good knight" 

The prince then chose Sir John Chandos and Sir 
James Audley to remain by his side during the conflict 
ia order to afford him counsel in case of need, Audley, 
however, pleaded a vow which he had made long before, 
to be the first in battle should be ever be engaged under 
the command of the King of England or any of his 
children. The prince at once acceded to his request to 
be allowed to fight in the van, and Audley, accom- 
panied by four chosen squires, took his place in front 
of the English line of battle. Not far from bitn, also 
in advance of the line, was Sir Eustace D'Ambredcourt 
on horseback, also eager to distinguish himself. 

As Sir James rode off the prince turned to Walter, 
"As Audley must needs fight as a knight-errant. Sir 
Walter Somers, do you take your place by my side, for 
there is no more valiant knight ia my anny than you 
have often proved yourself to be." 

Three hundred chosen French men-at-arms mounted 
on the strongest horses covered with steel armour, 
led the way under the command of the Marechals 
D'Audeham and De Clermont; while behind them 
were a large body of German cavalry under the Counts 
of Nassau, Saarbruck, and Nidau, to support them in 
their attack on the English archers. On the right was 
the Duke of Orleans with 16,000 men-at-arms; on the 
left the Dauphin and his two brothers with an equal 
force; while King John himself led on the rear-guard. 

When the three hundred ^lite of the French army 
reached the narrow way between the hedges, knowing 
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that these were lined with archers they charged through 
at a gallop to fall upon the main body of bowmen cover- 
ing the front of the Elnglish men-at-arms. The moment 
they were fairly in the hollow road the Britieh archera 
rose on either side to their feet and poured such a flight 
o£ arrows among them that in an instant all was confu- 
sion and disarray. Through every joint and crevice of 
the armour of knights and horses the arrows found 
their way, and the lane was almost choked with the 
bodies of men and horses. A considerable number, 
nevertheless, made their way through and approached 
the first line of archers beyond. 

Here they were met by Sir James Audley, who, with 
his four squires, plunged into their ranks and overthrew 
the Marechal D'Audeham, and then fought hia way on- 
ward. Kegardleas of the rest of the battle be pressed 
ever forwwd, until at the end of the day, wounded in 
a hundred places and fainting from loss of blood, be fell 
from his horse almost at the gates of Poitiers, and was 
borne from the field by the four f^thful squires who 
had fought beside bim throughout the day. 

Less fortunate was Sir Eustace D'Ambrecicourt, who 
spurred headlong upon the German cavalry. A German 
knight rode out to meet him, and in the shock both were 
dishorsed, but before Sir Eustace could recover his seat 
he waa borne down to the ground by four others of the 
enemy, and was bound and carried captive to the rear. 

In tiie meantime the English archers kept up their 
incessant bail of arrows upon the band under the 
French marshals. The English men-at-arms passed 
through the gaps purposely left in the line of archers 
and drove back the front rank of the enemy upon 
those following, chasing them headlong down the hollow 
road again. The few survivors of the French force, 
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gaUoping back, carried confusion into the advancing 
division of the Dauphin. Before order was restored 
the Captal De Buch with hia six hundred men issued 
forth from his place of concealment and charged im- 
petuously down on the left fiank of the Dauphin. 

The French, shaken in front by the retreat of their 
advance guard, were thrown into extreme confusion by 
this sudden and unexpected charge. The horse archers 
with the captal poured their arrows into the mass, 
while the shafts of the main body of the archers on the 
hill hailed upon them without ceasing. 

The rumour spread among those in the French rear, 
who were unable to see what was going forward, that 
the day was already lost, and many began to Sy. Sir 
John Chandos marked the confusion which had set in, 
and he exclaimed to the prince: 

" Now, sir, ride forward, and the day is yours. Let 
us chaise right over upon your adversary, the King of 
France, for there lies the labour and the feat of the 
day. Well do I know that hia great courage will 
never let him £y, but, God willing, he shall be well 
encountered." 

" Forward, then, John Chandos," replied the prince. 
"You shall not see me tread one step back, but ever in 
advance. Bear on my banner. God and St. George 
be with usl" 

The horses of the English force were all held in 
readiness by their attendants close in their rear. 
Every man sprang into hia saddle, and with levelled 
lances the army bore down the hill against the enemy, 
while the Captal De Buch forced his way through the 
struggling ranks of the French to join them. 

To these two parties were opposed the whole of the 
German cavalry, the division of the Dauphin, now 
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thinned by flight, and a strong force under the Con- 
stable de Brienne, Duke o£ Athens. The first charge 
oE the English was directed against the Germans, the 
remains of the marshal's forces, and that commanded 
by the Constable. The two bodies of cavalry met with 
a tremendous shock, raising their respective war-cries, 
"Denis Mount Joye!" and "St. George Guyenne!" 
Lances were shivered, and horses and men rolled over, 
but the German horse were borne down in every direc- 
tion by the charge of the English chivalry. The Counts 
of Nassau and Saarbruck were taken, and the rest 
driven down the hill in utter confusion. The division 
of the Duke of Orleans, a little further down the hill to 
the right, were seized with a sudden panic, and 16,000 
men-at-arms, tc^ther with their commander, fled 
without striking a blow. 

Having routed the French and German cavalry in 
advance, the English now fell upon the Dauphin's 
division. This had been already confased by the 
attacks of the Captal De Buch, and when its leaders 
beheld the complete rout of the marshals and the 
Germans, and saw the victorious force galloping down 
upon them, the responsibility attached to the charge 
of the three young princes overcame their firmness. 
The Lords of Landos, Vaudenay, and St. Venant, 
thinking the battle lost, hurried the princes from the 
field, surrounded by eight hundred lances, determined 
to place them at a secure distance, and then to return 
and iight beside the king. 

The retreat of the princes at once disorganized the 
force, but though many fied a number of the nobles 
remained scattered over the field fighting in separate 
bodies with their own retainers gathered under their 
banners. Gradually these tell back and took post on 
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the left o£ the French king's division. The Constable 
and the Duke of Bourbon with a large body of knights 
and men-at-arms also opposed a firm front to the ad- 
vftDce of the English. 

The king saw with indignation one of hb divisions 
defeated and the other in coward Sight, but his forces 
were still vastly superior to those of the English, and 
ordering his men to dismount, he prepared to receive 
their onset The English now gathered their forces 
which had been scattered in combat, and again 
advanced to the fight. The archers as usual heralded 
this advance with showers of arrows, which shook the 
ranks of the French and opened the way for the 
cavalry. These dashed in, and the ranks of the two 
armies became mixed, and each man fought hand to 
hand. The French king fought on foot with immense 
valour and bravery, as did hLs nobles. The Dukes of 
Bourbon and Athens, the Lords of Landas, Argenton, 
Ohambery, Joinville, and many others stood and died 
near the king. 

Gradually the English drove back their foes. The 
French forces became cut up into groups or confined 
into narrow spaces. Enight after knight fell around 
the king. Do Ribaumont fell near him. Jeffrey de 
Charny, who, as one of the most valiant knight in 
the army, had been chosen to bear the French stan- 
dard, the oriflamme, never left his sovereign's side, and 
as long as the sacred banner floated over his head John 
would not believe the day was lost. At length, how- 
ever, Jeffrey de Charny was killed, and the oriflamme 
fell John, surrounded on every side by foes who 
pressed forward to make him prisoner, still kept clear 
the space immediately around himself and his little son 
with his battle-axe; but at last he saw that further 
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resistance would only entail the death of both, and he 
then surrendered to Denis de Montbec, a knight of 
Artois. 

The battle was now virtually over. The French 
banners and pennons had disappeared, and nothing 
was seen save the dead and dying, groups of prisoners, 
and parties of fugitives flying over the country. 
Chandos now advised the prince to halt. His banner 
waa pitched on the summit of a little mound. The 
trumpets blew to recall the army from the pursuit, and 
the prince, taking off his helmet, drank with the little 
body of knights who accompanied him some wine 
brought from his former encampment 

The two marshals of the English army, the Earls of 
Warwick and Suffolk, were among the first to return 
at the call of the trumpet. Hearing that King John 
had certainly not left the field of battle, though they 
knew not whether he waa dead or taken, the prince at 
once despatched the Earl of Warwick and Lord Cob- 
ham to find and piotect him if still aliva They soon 
came upon a mass of men-at-arms, seemingly engaged 
in an angry quarreL On riding up they found that 
the object of strife was the King of France, who had 
been snatched from the hands of Montbec, and was 
being claimed by a score of men as hb prisoner. The 
Earl of Warwick and Lord Cobham instantly made 
their way through the mass, and dismounting, saluted 
the captive monarch with the deepest reverence, and 
keeping back the multitude led him to the Prince of 
Wales, The latter bent his knee before the king, and 
calling for wine, presented the cup with his own hands 
to the unfortunate monarch. 

The battle was over by noon, but it waa evening 
before all the pursuing parties returned, and the re- 
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suit of the victory was then fully known. With less 
than 8000 men the English had conquered far more 
than 60,000. On the Englbh aide 2000 nien-at-orms 
and 1500 archers had fallen. Upon the French side 
11,000 men-at-arms, besides an immense number of 
footmen, had been killed. A king, a prince, an arch- 
bishop, 13 counts, 66 barons, and more than 2000 
knights were prisoners in the hands of the English, 
with a number of other soldiers, who raised the num- 
ber of captives to double that of their conquerors. All 
the baggage of the French army was taken, and as the 
barons of France had marched to the field feeling cer- 
tain of victory, and the rich armour of the prisoners 
became immediately the property of the captors, im- 
mense stores of valuable ornaments of all kinds, espe- 
cially jewelled baldrics, enriched the meanest soldier 
among the conquerors. 

The helmet which the French king had worn, which 
bore a small coronet of gold beneath the crest, was 
delivered to the Prince of Wales, who sent it off at 
once to his father as the best trophy of the battle he 
could offer him. 

Its receipt was the fii-st intimation which Edward 
III. received of the great victory. - 

As the prince had no means of providing for the 
immense number of prisoners, the greater portion were 
set at liberty upon their taking an oath to present 
themselves at Bordeaux by the ensuing Christmas in 
order either to pay the ransom appointed, or to again 
yield themselves as prisoners. 

Immediately the battle was over Edward sent for the 
gallant Sir James Audley, who was brought to him on 
his litter by his esquires, and the prince, after warmly 
congratulating him on the honour that he had that day 
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won aa the bravest knight in the army, assigned him 
an annuity of five hundred marks a year. 

No sooner was Audley taken to hia own tent than 
he called rouad him several of hia nearest relations 
and friends, and then and there made over to his four 
gallant attendants, without power of reeal, the giH 
which the prince had bestowed upon him. The prince 
was not to be outdone, however, in liberality, and 
on hearing that Audley had assigned his present to the 
brave men who had so gallantly supported him in the 
fight, he presented Sir James with another annuity 
of six hundred marks a year. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE JACQUERIE. 

HN the evening after the battle of Poitiers a 
splendid entertainment was ser>'cd in the 
teat of the Prince of Wales to the king of 
France and all the principal prisoners. 
John, with his eon and six of his highest 
nobles were seated at a table raised above the rest, 
and the prince himself waited aa page upon the 
French king. John in vain endeavoured to persuade 
the prince to be seated; the latter refused, saying, 
that it was his pleasure as well as his duty to wait 
upon one who had shown himself to be the best and 
, bravest knight in the French army. The example of 
the Black Prince was contagious, and the English vied 
with each other in generous treatment of their pris- 
oners. All were treated as friends, and that night an 
immense number of knights and squires were admitted 
to ransom on such terms as had never before been 
known. The captors simply required their prisoners 
to declare in good faith what they could aflbrd to pay 
without pressing themselves too liard, " for they did 
not wish," they said, " to ran.wm knights or squires on 
terms which would prevent them from maintaining 
their station in society, from serving their lords, or 
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from tiding forth in arms to advance their name and 
honour." 

Upon the following morning solemn thanksgivings 
were offered up on the field of battle for the glorious 
victory. Then the English army, striking ita tents, 
marched back towards Bordeaux. They were un- 
molested upon this march, for although the divisions of 
the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans had now re- 
united, and were immensely superior in numbers to 
the Englbh, encumbered as the latter were, moreover, 
with prisoners and booty, the tremendous defeat which 
they had suffered, and still more the capture of the 
king, paralysed the French commanders, and the Eng- 
lish reached Bordeaux without striking another blow. 

Not long after they reached that city the Cardinal 
of Perigord and another legate presented themselves 
to arrange peace, and these negotiations went on 
throughout the winter. The prince had received full 
powers from his father, and his demands were very 
moderate; but in spite of this no final peace could be 
arranged, and the result of the conference was the 
proclamation of a truce, to last for two years from the 
following Easter. 

During the winter immense numbers of the prisoners 
who had gone at large upon patrol, came in and paid 
their ransoms, as did the higher nobles who bad been 
taken prisoners, and the whole army was greatly en- 
riched. At the end of April the prince returned to 
England with King John. The procession through 
the streets of London was a magnificent one, the citi- 
zens vieing with each other in decorating their houses 
in honour of the victor of Poitiers, who, simply dressed, 
rode on a small black horse by the side of his prisoner, 
who was splendidly attired, and mounted on a superb 
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white charger. The king received his royal prisoner 
in state ia the great hall of his palace at Westminster, 
and did aJl in his power to alleviate the sorrows of his 
condition. The splendid palace of the Savoy, with 
gardens extending to the Thames, was appointed for 
his residence, and every means was taken to soften 
his captivity. 

During the absence of the Black Prince in Guienne 
the king had been warring in Scotland. Here his 
success had been small, as the Scotch had retreated 
before him, wasting the country. David Bruce, the 
rightful king, was a prisoner in England, and Baliol, 
a descendant of the rival of Robert Bruce, had been 
placed apon the throne. As Edward passed through 
Roxburgh he received from Baliol a formal cession of 
all his rights and titles to the throne of Scotland, and 
in return for this purely nominal gift he be.stowed an 
annual income upon Baliol, who lived and died a pen- 
sioner of England. After Edward's return to England 
negotiations were carried on with the Scots, and a 
treaty was signed by which a truce for ten years was 
established between the] two countries, and the liber- 
ation of Bruce was granted on a ransom of 100,000 
marks. 

The disorganization into which France had been 
thrown by the capture of its king increased rather than 
diminished. Among all classes men strove in the ab- 
sence of a repressive power to gain advantages and privi- 
leges. Serious riots occurred in many parts, and the 
demagogues of Paris, headed by Stephen Marcel, and 
Robert le Coq, bishop of Leon, set at defiance the 
Dauphin and the ministers and lieutenant of the king. 
Massacre and violence stained the streets of Paris with 
blood. General law, public order, and private security 
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were an lost. Great bodies of brigands devastated 
the country, and the whole of France was thrown into 
confusion. So terrible was the disorder that the in- 
habitants of every village were obliged to fortify the 
ends of their streets, and keep watch and ward as in 
the cities. The proprietors of land on the banks of 
rivers spent the night in boats moored in the middle 
of the stream, and in every house and castle through- 
out the land men remained armed as if against instant 
attack.. 

Then arose the terrible insurrection known as the 
Jacquerie. For centuries the peasantry of France had 
sufTered under a bondage to which there had never been 
any approach in England. Their lives and liberties 
were wholly at the mercy of their feudal lords. Hith- 
erto no attempt at resistance had been possible; but the 
tremendous defeat of the French at Poitiers by a hand- 
ful of English aroused the hope among the serfs that 
the moment For vengeance had come. The movement 
began among a handful of peasants in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Leu and Claremont. These declared that 
they would put to death all the gentlemen in the land 
The cry spread through the country. The serfs, armed 
with pikes, poured out from every village, and a num- 
ber of the lower classes from the towns joined them. 
Their first success was an attack upon a small castle. 
They burned down the gates and slew the knight to 
whom it belonged, with his wife and children of all 
ages. Their numbers rapidly increased Castle after 
castle was taken and stormed, palaces and houses 
levelled to the ground; fire, plunder, and massacre 
swept through the fairest provinces of France. The 
peasants vied with each other in inventing deaths of 
fiendish cruelty and outrage upon every man, woman, 
<»*) I 
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and child of the better classea who fell into their 
hands. 

Owing to the number of nobles who had fallen at 
Creasy and Poitiers, and of those still captives in 
EngUoid, veiy many of their wives and daughters re- 
mained unprotected, and these were the especial victims 
of the fiendish malignity of the peasantry. Separated 
in many bands, the insurgents marched through the 
Beanvoisis, Soissonois, and Vermandois; and as they 
approached, a number of unprotected ladies of the 
highest families in France fled to Meaux, where they 
remained under the guard of the young Duke of 
Orleans and a handful of men-at-arms. 

After the conclusion of the peace at Bordeaux, Sir 
Walter Somers had been despatched on a mission to 
some of the German princes, with whom the king was 
in close relations. The business was not of an onerous 
nature, but Walter had been detained for some time 
over it. He spent a pleasant time in Germany, where, 
as an emissary of the king and one of the victors of 
Poitiers, the young English knight was made much 
of. When he set out on his return he joined the 
Captal De Buch, who, ever thirsting for adventure, 
had on the conclusion of the truce gone to serve in 
a campaign in Germany; with him was the French 
Count de Foix, who had been also serving through- 
out the campaign. 

On entering France from the Khine the three 
knighte were shocked at the misery and ruin which 
met their eyes on all sides. Every castle and house 
throughout the country, of a class superior to those 
of the peasants, was destroyed, and tales of the most 
horrible outrages and murders met their ears. 

"I regret," the Count de Foix said earnestly, "that I 
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have been away warring in Germany, for it is clear 
that every true knight is wanted at home to crush 
down these human wolvea." 

"Methinks," the Captal rejoined, "that France will 
do well to invite the chivalry of all other countiies to 
assemble and aid to put down this horrible insurrec- 
tion," 

"Ay," the Count said bitterly; "but who is to speak 
in the name of France ? The Dauphin is powerless, and 
the virtual government is in the hands of Marcel and 
other ambitious traitors who hail the doings of the 
Jacquerie with delight, for these mad peasants are doing 
their work of destroying the knighto and nobles." 

The villages through which they passed were de- 
serted save by women, and in the small towns the 
people of the lower class scowled threateningly at the 
three knights; but they with their following of forty 
men-at-arms, of whom five were followers of Walter, 
fifteen of the Captal, and twenty of the Count de Foix 
ventured not to proceed beyond evil glances. 

"I would," de Foix said, "that these dogs would but 
])ti a hand against us. By St. Stephen, we would teach 
them a rough lesson!" 

His companions were of the same mind, for all 
were excited to fury by the terrible tales which they 
heard. All these stories were new to them, for al- 
though rumours had reached Germany of the outbreak 
of a peasant insurrection in France the movement had 
but just begun when they started. As far as the 
frontier they had travelled leisurely, but they had 
hastened their pace more and more as they learned 
how sore was the strait of the nobles and gentiy of 
the country and how grievously every good sword 
was needed. When they reached Chalons they heard 
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much fuller particulars than had before reached them, 
and learned that the Duchess of Normandy, the 
Duchess of Orleans, and near three hundred ladies, had 
sought refuge in Meaux, and that they were there 
guarded but by a handful of men-at-arraa under the 
Duke of Orleans, while great bands of serfs were pour- 
ing in from all parts of the country round to massacre 
them. 

Meaux is eighty miles from Chalons, but the three 
knighta determined to press onward with all speed 
in hopes of averting the catastrophe. Allowing their 
horses an hour or two to rest, they rode forward, and 
pressing on without halt or delay, save such as was 
absolutely needed by the horses, they arrived at 
Meaux late the following night, and found to their 
delight that the insurgents, although swarming in 
immense numbers round the town, had not yet at- 
tacked it. "y.. 

The arrival of the three knights and their followers 
was greeted with joy by the ladies. They, with their 
guard, had taken up their position in the market-bouse 
and market-place, which were separated from the rest 
of the town by the river Mame, which flows through 
the city. A consultation was at once held, and it being 
found that the Duke of Orleans had but twenty men- 
ut-arms with him it was determined that it was impos- 
sible to defend the city walls, hut that upon the follow- 
ing morning they would endeavour to cut their way 
with the ladies throu^^b the peasant hosts. In the 
night, however, an uproar was heard in the city. The 
burghers had risen and had opened the gates to the 
peasants, who now poured in in thousands. Every 
hour increased their numbers. 

The market-place was hesi^^ in tiie morning, and 
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an hour or two afterwards a large body of tae ruffians 
of Paris, under the command of a brutol grocer named 
Pierre Gille, arrived to swell their ranks. 

The attack on the market-house continued, and the 
Duke of Orleans held a consultation with the three 
knights. It was agreed that against such a host of 
enemies the market-place could not long be defended, 
and that their best hope lay in sallying out and falling 
upon the assailants. Accordingly the men-at-arms 
were drawn up in order, with the bannera of the Duke 
of Orleans and the Count de Foiz, and the pennons of 
the Captal and Sir Walter Somers displayed, the gates 
were opened, and with levelled lances the little party 
rode out. Hitherto nothing had been heard save yells 
of anticipated triumph and fierce imprecations and 
threats against the defenders from the immense multi- 
tude without; but the appearance of the oixlerly ranks 
of the knights and men-at-arms as they issued through 
the gate struck a silence of fear through the mass. 

Without an instant's delay the knights and men-at- 
arms, with levelled lances, charged into the multitude. 
A few attempted to fight, but more strove to fly, as the 
nobles and their followers, throwing away their lances, 
fell upon them with sword and battle-axe. Jammed 
up in the narrow streets of a small walled town, over- 
throwing and impeding each other in their efforts to 
escape, trampled down by the heavy horses of the men- 
at-arms, and hewn down by their swords and battle- 
axes, the insurgents fell in vast numbera Multi- 
tudes succeeded in escaping through the gates into the 
fields; but here they were followed by the knights and 
their retainers, who continued charging among them 
and slaying till utter weariness compelled them to 
cease from the pursuit and return to Meaux. Not less 
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than seven thousand of the iDsurgents had been slain 
by tbe four knights and tifty men, for ten had been 
left behind to guard the gates of the market-place. 

History has no record of so vast a slaughter by so 
small a body of men. This terrific punishment put a 
summary end to the Jacquerie. Already in other parts 
several bodies had been defeated, and their principal 
leader, Caillet, with three thousand of bis followers, 
slain near Clermont. But the defeat at Meaux was 
the crushing blow which put an end to the insurrection. 

On their return to the town the knights executed 
a number of the burghers who had joined tbe peasants, 
and the greater part of the town was burned to the 
ground aa a punishment for having opened the gates 
to the peasants and united with them. 

The knights and ladies then started for Paris. On 
Hearing the city they found that it was threatened by 
the forces of the Dauphin. Marcel had strongly fortified 
the town, and with his ally, the infamous King o£ 
Navarre, bade defiance to the royal power. However, 
the excesses of the demagogue had aroused against 
liim the feeling of all the better class of the inhabitants. 
The King of Navarre, who was ready at all times to 
break hia oath and betray his companions, marched his 
army out of the town and took up a position outside 
the walla. He then secretly negotiated peace with the 
Duke of Normandy, by which be agreed to yield to 
their fate Marcel and twelve of the most obnoxious 
burghers, while at the same time he persuaded Marcel 
that he was still attached to bia interest llarcel, 
however, was able to bid higher than the Duke of 
Normandy, and he entered into a new treaty with 
the treacherous king, by which he stipulated to deliver 
tbe city into his hands during the night. Every one 
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within the walls, except tihe partisana of Marcel, npon 
whose doors a mark waa to be placed, were to be put 
to death indiscrimiDately, and the King o£ Navarre 
was to be proclaimed King of France. 

Fortunately Pepin des Essarts and John de Chamy, 
two loyal knights who were in Paris, obtamed informa- 
tion of the plan a few minutes before the time appointed 
for its execution. Arming themselves instantly, and col- 
lecting a few followers, they rushed to the houses of 
the chief conspirators, but found them empty. Marcel 
and his coropamons having already gone to the gates. 
Passing by the hotel -de- ville, the knighta entered, 
snatched down the royal banner which was kept there, 
and unfurling it mounted their horses and rode through 
the streets, calling all men to arms, They reached the 
Fort St, Antoine just at the moment when Marcel was 
in the act of opening it in order to give admission to 
the Navarreae, When he heard the shouts he tried 
with his friends to make his way into the bastile, but 
his retreat was intercepted, and a severe and bloody 
struggle took place between the two parties. Stephen 
Marcel, however, was himself slain by Sir John de 
Chamy, and almost all his principal companions fell 
with him. The inhabitants then threw open their 
gates and the Duke of Normandy entered. 

Walter Somers had, with his companions, joined the 
army of the duke, and placed his sword at his disposal; 
but when the French prince entered Paris without the 
necessity of fighting, he took leave of him, and with 
the Captal returned to England, Rare, indeed, were 
the jewels which Walter brought home to hia wife, for 
the three hundred noble ladies rescued at Meaux from 
dishonour and death had iosbted upon bestowing tokens 
of their regard and gratitude npon the rescuers, and an 
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many of them belonged to the richest as well as the 
noblest families in France the presents which Walter 
thus received from tbe grateful ladies were of immense 
value. 

He was welcomed by the king and Prince of Wales 
with great honour, for the battle at Meaux had excited 
the admiration and astonishment of all Europe. The 
Jacquerie was considered as a common danger in all 
civilized countries; for it successful it might have 
spread far beyond the boundaries of France, and con- 
stituted a danger to chivalry, and indeed to society 
universally. 

Thus King Edward gave the highest marks of his 
satisfaction to the Captal and Walter, added considerable 
grants of land to the estates of the latter, and raised 
him to the dignity of Baron Somers of Westerham. 

It has always been a matter of wonder that King 
Edward did not take advantage of the utter state of 
confusion and anarchy which prevailed in France to 
complete bis conquest of that country, which there 
is no reasonable doubt he could have effected with 
ease. Civil war and strife prevailed throughout 
France; famine devastated it; and without leaders or 
concord, dispirited and impoverished by defeat, France 
could have offered no resistance to such an army 
as England could have placed in the field. The only 
probable supposition is that at heart he doubted 
whether the acquisition of the crown of France was 
really desirable, or whether it could be permanently 
maintained should it be gained. To the monarch of 
a country prosperous, flourishing, and contented, the 
object of admiration throughout Europe, the union , 
with distracted and divided France could be of no 
benefit Of military glory he had gained enough to 
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content any man, and some of the richest provinces 
of France were already hia. Therefore it may well he 
believed that, feeling secure very many years must 
elapse before France could again become dangerous, he 
was well content to let matters continue as they were. 

King John still remained a prisoner in his hands, for 
the princes and nobles of France were too much en- 
gaged in broils and civil wars to think of raising the 
money for his ransom, and Languedoc waa the only 
province of France which made any effort whatever to- 
wards so doing. War still raged between the Dauphin 
and the King of Navarre. 

At the conclusion of the two years' truce Edward, 
with the most splendidly-equipped army which had 
ever left England, marched through the length and 
breadth of France, Nowhere did he meet with any 
resistance in the iield. He marched under the walls 
of Paris, but took no steps to lay siege to that city, 
which would have fallen an easy prey to his army had 
he chosen to capture it That he did not do ao is 
another proof that he had no desire to add France to 
the possessions of the English crown. At length, by 
the efforts of the pope, a peace was agreed upon, by 
which France yielded all Aquitaine and the town of 
Calais to England as an absolute possession, and not 
as a fief of the crown of France; while the English 
king surrendered all his captures in Normandy and 
Brittany and abandoned his claim to the crown of 
France. With great efforts the French raised a por- 
tion of the ransom demanded for the king, and John 
returned to France after four years of captivity. 

At the commencement of 1363 Edward the Black 
Prince was named Prince of Aquitaine, and that pro- 
vince was bestowed upon him as a gift by the Idng, 
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Bubject only to liege homage and an annual tribute of 
one otince of gold. The prince took witb bim to bia 
new possessions many of the knights and nobles who 
had served with him, and offered to Walter a high poet 
in the government of the province if be would accom- 
pany him. This Walter begged to be excused from 
doing. Two girls had now been added to bis family, 
and be was unwilling to leave his happy home unless 
the needs of war called him to the prince's side. He 
therefore remained quietly at home. 

When King John returned to France, four of the 
French princes of the blood-royal bad been given as 
hostages for the Eullilment of the treaty of Bretigny. 
They were permitted to reside at Calais, and were at 
liberty to move about as they would, and even to absent 
themselves from the town for three days at a time 
whensoever they might choose. The Duke of Anjou, 
the king's second son, basely took advantage of this 
liberty to escape, in direct violation of his oath. The 
other hostages followed his example. 

King John, himself the soul of honour, was intensely 
mortified at this breach of faith on the part of his son, 
and after calling together the states-general at Amiens 
to obtain the subsidies necessary for paying the re- 
maining portion of his ransom, be himself, with a train 
of two hundred officers and their followers, crossed to 
England to make excuses to Edward for the treachery 
of his sona Some historians represent the visit as a 
voluntary returning into captivity; but this was not 
so. The English king had accepted the hostages in his 
place, and was responsible tor their safe-keeping, and 
bad no claim upon the French monarch because they 
bad taken advantage of the excess of confidence witli 
which they had been treated. That the coming of the 
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French king was not in any way regarded as a re- 
turn into captivity is shown by the fact that he was 
before starting furnished by Edward with letters of 
safe-conduct, by which his secure and unobstructed 
return to his own country was expressly stipulated, 
and be was received by Edward as an honoured guest 
and friend, and his coming was regarded as an honour 
and an occasion for festivity by all England. 

At the same time that John was in London the 
King of Cyprus, the King of Denmark, and the King of 
Scotland were also there, and the meeting of four mon- 
archs in London was the occasion of extraordinary 
festivities and rejoicing, the king and his royal guests 
being several times entertained at sumptuous banquets 
by the lord-mayor, the ex-mayor Henry Pickard, and 
several of the aldermen. ■" " 

Six weeks after John's arrival in London he was 
seized with illness at the palace of the Savoy, and 
died on the 8th of April, 1364. The Dauphin, Charles, 
now succeeded him as Charles V., and the war between 
the houses of Navarre and Valois was carried on with 
greater fury than ever. The armies of Navarre were 
commanded by the Captal de Bucb, who was a distant 
relation of the king; while those of Charles were 
headed by the Man:chal de Boucicault and Bertrand 
du Guesclin, one of the most gallant of the French 
knights. A great battle was fought near Cocherel. 
Contrary to the orders of the Captal, his army, whicli 
consisted principally of adventurers, descended from 
the strong position be had chosen, and gave battle in 
the plain. Tbey were completely defeated, and the 
Captal himself taken prisoner. 

In Brittany John of Montford and Charles of Elois 
had renewed their struggle, and King Charles, seeing 
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the danger of Brittany falling into the bands of De 
Monttord, who waa a close ally of England, interfered 
in favour of Charlea of Blois, and sent Dn Guesdin to 
his assistance. 

This was a breach of the treaty of Bretigny, and De 
Montford at once sent to the Black Prince for assis- 
tance. The Prince did not treat the conduct of Charles 
as a breach of the treaty, and took no part himself in the 
war, but permitted Sir John Chandos, who was a per- 
sonal friend of De Montford, to go to his aid. De Mont- 
ford's army, after the arrival of Chandos with 200 
spears, amounted to but 1600 men-at-arms and from 800 
to 900 archers, while Charles of Bloia had 4000 men- 
at-arms and a proportionate number of infantry. De 
Montford tried to negotiate. He offered to divide the 
dukedom, and to agree that in case he died childless 
it should revert to the family o£ Charles. Charles, 
however, refused all terms, even to grant his adversary's 
request to put off the battle until the morrow, so as to 
avoid violating the Sabbath; and having given orders 
that all prisoners taken in the battle should be hung, 
he advanced upon De Montford. 

Both forces were divided in four bodies. The firet 
on De Montford's side was commanded by Sir Robert 
KnoUes, the second by Oliver de Clisson, the third by 
Chandos and De Montford, the fourth by Sir Hugh de 
Calverley. Du Guesclin led the front division of 
Charles's army, the Counts of Auxerre and Joigny the 
second, Charles himself the third, and the Lords of 
Roye and Rieux the reserve. The ducal arms of Brit- 
tany were displayed on both sides. 

By slow degrees the two armies closed with each 
other in deadly strife. Both parties had dismounted 
and fought on foot with lances shortened to five 
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feeL Du Guesclm and his division attacked that of 
Knolles, Auxerre fell upon De Clisson, while the 
divisions of the two rival princes closed with each 
other. After desperate fighting numbers prev^ed. De 
MoDtford was driven back, but Calverley advanced to 
his aid, fell upon the rear of the French, threw thera 
into disorder, and then having rallied Be Montford's 
men, retired to his former position in readiness to give 
succour again where it might be needed. 

In the meantime Clisson had been engaged in a des- 
perate struggle with the Count of Auxerre, but was ob- 
taining no advantage. Clisson himself had received the 
blow of a battle-axe which had dashed in the vizor of 
his helmet and blinded for ever one of his eyes. He was 
still leading his men, but the enemies' superior numbers 
were pressing him back, when Chandos, the instant the 
assistance of Calverley had relieved De Montford's di- 
vision, perceiving his danger, drew off a few men- 
at-arma, and with them fell upon the rear of the 
Count of Auxerre, and dashing all who opposed him 
to the ground with his battle-axe, cleft his way to the 
very centre of the enemy. Pressed by De Clisson in 
front ^nd broken by the sudden attack of Chandos in 
the rear, the French division gave way in every direc- 
tion. Auxerre was desperately wounded, and he and 
De Joigny both taken prisoners. 

Chandos then returned to De Montford, who had 
gallantly followed up the advantage gained by the con- 
fusion into which Charles's division had been throvm 
by the attack of Calverley. Charles was routed; he 
himself struck down and slain by an English soldier, 
and the division defeated with great slaughter. De 
Montford's whole force now gathered round Du Gues- 
clin's division, which now alone remained, and after 
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fighting gallantly until all hope was gone, the brave 
French knight and his companions yielded themselves 
as prisoners. 

The battle of Auray terminated the straggle between 
the houses of Blois and Montford. More than 1000 
French men-at-arms died on the field, among whom 
were many of the noblest in Brittany. Two counts, 27 
lords, and 1500 men-at-arms were made prisoners. De 
ilontford now took possession of the whole of Brittany, 
.and at the suggestion of King Edward himself did 
homage to Charles V. for the duchy, which he after- 
wards ruled with wisdom. 
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VICTORY AND DEATH. 

glHILE the Black Prince was with difficulty 
governing his province of Aquitaine, where 
the mutual Jealousies of the English and 
native officers caused continual difficulties. 
King Edward turned all his attention to 
advancing the prosperity of England. He fostered 
trade, commerce, and learning, was a munificent patron 
of the two universities, and establbhed such order and 
regularity in his kingdom that England was the 
admiration of all Europe. Far different was the state 
of France. The cessation of the wars with England, 
and the subsequent diabandment of troops had thrown 
upon their own resources great numbers of men who 
had been so long engaged in fighting that they had 
no other trade to turn to. The conclusion of the struggle 
in Brittany after the battle of Auray and the death of 
Charles of Bloia still further added to the number, and 
these men gathered in band^, some of which were 
headed by men of knightly rank, and scattered through 
France plundering the country and extracting heavy 
sums from the towns. 

These " great companies," as they were called, ex- 
ceeded 50,000 men in number, and as almost all were 
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trained soldiers they set the king and hia nobles at 
defiance, and were virtually masters of France. The 
most tempting offers were made to them to lay down 
their arms, and the pope sent legates threatening 
excommunication, but the great companies laughed 
alike at promises and threats. At last a way of de- 
liverance opened to France. Pedro, named the Cruel, 
of Castile, had alienated hia people by his cruelty, and 
had defeated and driven into exile his half-brother, 
Henry of Transtamare, who headed an insurrection 
against him. Pedro put to death numbers of the 
nobles of Castile, despoiled the King of Arragon, who 
had given aid to his brother, plundered and insulted 
the clei^, and allied himself with the Moors. 

His quarrel with the clergy was the cause of his 
ruin. The pope summoned him to appear before him 
at Avignon to answer to the crimes laid to his charge. 
Pedro refused to attend, and the pope at once excom- 
municated him. The King of Arragon and Henry of 
Transtamare were then summoned to Avignon, and a 
treaty of alliance was concluded between them, and the 
pope declared the throne of Castile vacant owing to 
the excommunication of Pedro, and appointed Henry 
to it 

These measures would have troubled Pedro little had 
it not been that France groaned under the great com- 
panies, and the French king and the pontiff at once 
entered into negotiations with them to support Henry 
in his war against his brother. It was necessary that 
a leader in whom the companies should have confidence 
should be chosen, and Du Ouesclin, still a prisoner of 
Chandos, who had captured him at Auray, was selected, 
and the pope, the King of France, and Don Henry, 
paid between them the 100,000 francs demanded for 
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his ransom. Du Gueselin on hia release negotiated 
with the leaders of the great companies, and aa the 
pope and king promised them lai^e gratuities they 
agreed to march upon Spain. They were joined by a 
great number of French knights and men-at-arms. 

The expedition was under the nominal command of 
John of Bourbon, but the real guidance was in the hands 
of Du Gueselin, As the army marched past Avignon 
they worked upon the terrors of the pope until he paid 
them 200,000 francs in gold. France was filled with joy 
at the prospect of a riddance of the free companies 
which had so long been a prey upon them. They were, 
too, eager to avenge upon the cruel King of Spain the 
murder of his queen, who was s princess of France. 
The same feeling animated the people of Aquitaine, 
and Calverley, D'Ambrecicourt, Sir Walter Hewitt, Sir 
John Devereux, Sir John Neville, and several other 
distinguished knights, with a large train of men-at- 
arms, joined the adventurers. The great army moved 
through Arragon, whose king in every way facilitated 
their progress. As they entered Castile the whole 
people declared in favour of Henry, and Pedro, deserted 
by all, fled to Bordeaux and besought aid from the 
Prince of Wales. 

Between Pedro and the English court a firm alliance 
had existed from the time when the former so nearly 
married the Princess Joan, and immediately the king 
heard of the expedition against him he issued orders 
that no English knights should take part in it The 
order, however, came too late. The English knights 
had already marched into Spain with Du Gueselin. 
As for the English who formed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the great companies, they had already declined 
to obey the king, when, at the instance of the pope 
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and the Kiiig of France, he had ordered them to dis- 
band. 

On Pedro's arrival at Bordeaux with his three 
daughters and his son, they were kindly received by 
the Black Prince, courtesy and kindness to those in 
misfortune being among the leading characteristics of 
his nature. Pedro, cruel and ruthless as he was, was 
a man of great eloquence and insinuating manners, 
and giving his own version of affairs, he completely won 
over the prince, who felt himself, moreover, bound in 
some degree to support him, inasmuch as he, an ally 
of England, had been dethroned by an army composeil 
partly of English, Pedro made the most magnificent 
promises to the prince in return for his aid, ceding him 
the whole of the province of Biscay, and agreeing to 
pay the British troops engaged in his service when he 
I'egained his throne, the Black Prince engaging to pay 
them in the meantime. 

King Edward aided hia son by raising an army in 
England, which sailed for Bordeaux imder the command 
of the prince's brother, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster. Walter formed part of this expedition. The 
king had issued his writs to him and other barons of 
the southern counties, and the Black Prince had him- 
self written to ask him to join him, in memory of their 
former deeds of arms together. 

As it was now some years since he had taken the 
lield, Walter did not hesitate, but with thirty re- 
tainers, headed by Ralph, joined the army of John of 
Gaunt. 

The Black Prince's first step was to endeavour to 
recall the Englishmen of the free companies, estimated 
to amount to at least 30.000 men. The news that he 
was taking up arms and would himself command the 
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army caused Calverlej and the whole oi the other 
English knighta to return at once, and 10,000 of the 
Euglish men-at-arms with the great companies also left 
Don Henry aud marched to Aquitaine. The road led 
through the territory of the King of Navarre, and the 
Black Prince advanced 56,000 florins of gold to pay 
this grasping and treacherous king for the right of 
passage of the army. 

By Christmas, 1366, the preparations were complete, 
but the severity of the weather delayed the advance 
for some weeks. Fresh difficulties were encountered 
with Charles the Bad, of Navarre, who, having obtained 
the price for the passage, had now opened negotiations 
with Don Henry, and the governors of the frontier 
towns refused to allow Sir Hugh Calverley and the 
free companies, who formed the advance, to pass. 
These were not, however, the men to stand on cere- 
mony, and without hesitation they attacked and cap- 
tured the towns, when the King of Navarre at once 
apologized for his officers, and renewed his engage- 
ments. As, however, the Black Prince had received 
intelligence that he had formed a plan for attacking 
the English as they passed through the terrible pass 
of Roncesvalles, he compelled him to accompany the 
army. The invitation was couched in language which 
was friendly, but would yet admit of no denial 

On the 17th of February the English army, 30,000 
strong, reached the pass. It marched in three divisions, 
the first commanded by the Duke of Lancaster and 
Lord Chandos, the second by the Black Prince, the 
third by the King of Majorca and the Count of Arma- 
gnac. The divisions croSiSed over on different days, 
for the pass was encumbered by snow and the obstacles 
were immense. Upon the day when the prince's division 
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were passing a atorm burst upon them, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that they succeeded in crossing. 
On the 20th of February, however, all arrived safe on 
the other side of the Pyrenees, Dn Guesclin, who, 
aeeing the storm which was approaching from Aqui- 
taine, had returned to France and levied a French army, 
was nigh at hand, and kept within a few miles of the 
English army as it advanced, avoiding an engagement 
until the arrival of Don Henry, who was marching to 
join him with the great companies and 60,000 Spanish 
troops. 

Du Guesclin kept up secret communications with 
the King of Navarre, who was still forced to accom- 
pany the English army. The latter accordingly went 
out from the camp under pretence of hunting and was 
captured by a detachment of French troops. 

On the 1st of April, the Spanish arm^ having joined 
the French, the Black Prince sent letters to Don 
Henry, urging him in mild but dignified language to 
return to obedience, and to resign the throne he had 
usurped, olfering at the same time to act a^ mediator 
between him and his brother, and to do all in his power 
to remove differences and abuses. Henry, confident 
in hb strength, replied haughtily and prepared for 
liattle. 

The forces were extremely unequal. The Black 
Prince had under him 30,000 men; while under Don 
Henry were 3000 men-at-arms on mail-clad horses, 
20,000 men-at-arms on horses not so protected, 6000 
light cavalry, 10,000 crossbow-men, and 60,000 foot 
firmed with siear and sword. 

The night before the battle the Black Prince lodged 
in the little village of Navarretta, which had been 
deserted by its inhabitant'*, Walter had been his close 
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companion since he started, and occupied the same 
lodging with him in the villaga 

"This reminds me," the prince said, "of the day 
before Creasy. They outnumber us by more than thre'- 
to one." 

" There were greater odds still," Walter replied, " at 
Poitiers, and I doubt not that we shall make as good 
an example of them." 

" They are more doughty adversaries," the prince 
replied. "There are nigh 20,000 Englbh in their ranks 
— all veterans in war — and they are led by Du Gues- 
clin, who is a host in himself." 

" Their very numbers will be a hindrance to them," 
Walter replied cheerfully; "and never did I see a better 
army than that which you have under you. I would 
we were fighting for a better man, for Don Pedro is 
to my mind treacherous as well as cruel. He promises 
fairly, but I doubt if when he has gained his end he 
will keep his promises. He speaks fairly and smoothly, 
but his deeds are at variance with his words." 

" It may be, my lord," the prince replied, " that I 
am somewhat of your opinion, and that I regret I so 
quickly committ^ myself to his cause. However, he 
was my father's ally, and having fulfilled all his en- 
gagements had a right to demand our assistance. I am 
a bad hand, Walter, at saying no to those who beseech 
me." 

" It is so. Sir Prince," Walter said bluntly. " Would 
that your heart had been a less generous one, for your 
nobleness of disposition is ever involving you in debts 
which hamper you sorely, and cause more trouble 
to you than all your enemies!" 

" That is true enough," the Black Prince said with a 
sigh. " Since I was a boy I have ever been harassed 
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with creditors; and thougk all Aquitaine is mine, I 
verily believe that there is not a man in my father's 
dominions who is so harassed and straitened for money 
as I." 

"And yet," Walter said, .smiling, " uo sooner do you 
get it than you giive it away." 

"Ah!" the prince laughed, "I cannot deny ii It 
is so much pleasanter to give than to pay, that I can 
never find heart to balk myself I am ever surroonded 
by suitors. Hume have lost estates in my cause, others 
have rendered brilliant services in the field, some have 
liurdened themselves with debts to put their retainers 
in arms — all have pleas to urge, and for the life of 
rae I cannot .say thorn nay. I trust, though," he added 
more seriously, "that Don Pedro will fulfil his promises 
to pay my army, I have bound myself to my soldiers 
for their wages, besides advancing large sums to Pedro, 
and if he keeps not his engagements I shall indeed be 
in a eote strait," 

"There is one thing," Walter said; "it he fail to 
keep his promises, we will not fail to oblige him to do 
so. If we win a kingdom for him, we can snatch it 
from him again." 

' "We have not won it yet," the prince said. 

" We will do so to-morrow," Walter rejoined confi- 
dently. "I hope the fortunes of the day may bring me 
face to face with Du Guesclin. I am thrice as strong 
as when I foujjht at Creasy, and I should like to try my 
hand against this doughty champion." 

The next morning the two armies prepared for 
battle, the Black Prince dividing his army as before. 
The divisions were commanded as in the passage of 
the Pyrenees, and ejich numbered 10,000 men. 

Don Hcni-y hod ako divided his force in threg 
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parta In the first divisioD, commanded by DuQuescliD, 
were 4000 veteran French knights and mea-at-arms 
with 8000 foot-soldiers; the second was led by the 
prince's brother, Don Tillo, with 16,000 horae; while 
he himself commanded the third, in which were a 
multitude of soldiere, making up the gross total of 
100,000 men. 

As on the night preceding the battle of Poitiers, the 
English army had lain down supperless. Soon after 
midnight the trumpets sounded, and the troops soon 
moved forward. At sunrise the prince and his forces 
reached the summit of a little hill, whence was visible 
the approaching host of Spain. The first division, 
under the Duke of Lancaster and Lord Chandoa, im- 
mediately quickened its pace and chafed the division 
of Du Guesclin, which received it with great steadiness, 
and a desperate conflict ensued. The Black Prince 
charged the division of Don Tillo, which gave way at 
the first attack, and its commander, with 2000 horse, 
at once fled. The remainder of the division resisted 
for some time, hut was unable to withstand the steady 
advance of the English, who without much diffietdty 
dispersed and scattei'ed it from the field. The King 
of Majorca now joined his division with that of the 
Black Prince, and the two advanced against the great 
division led by Don Henry. 

The Spanish sUngeis opened upon the advancing 
force and for a time annoyed them greatly, but when 
the English archers arrived within bow-shot and 
opened fire they speedily dispersed the slingers, and 
the men-at-arms on both sides advanced to the attack. 
The conflict was. long and desperate, and both sides 
fought with great gallantry and determination Don 
Fcdro — who, although vicious and cruel, was brave — 
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fought in the ranks as a common soldier, frequently 
cutting his way into the midst of the Spaniards, and 
shouting to Don Henry to cross swords with him, 
Henry on his part fought with great valour, although, 
as he had the burden of commaod upon him, he was 
less ahle to distinguish himself by acta of personal 
prowess. Though fighting in the thickest of the press, 
he never lost his grasp of the general purpose of the 
battle. Three times, when his troops wavered before 
the assaults of the Black Frinco and his knights, he 
rallied them and renewed the fight. 

While this battle was raging, a not less obstinate 
fight was proceeding between the divisions of Lancaster 
and Du Guesclin. For a long time victory was doubtful, 
and indeed inclined towards the side of the French. 
The ranks of both parties were broken, and all were 
fighting in a contused mass, when, in the midst of the 
mSlt^e, a body of French and Spaniards poured in upon 
the banner of Chandos. He was struck to the ground, 
and a gigantic Castilian knight fiung himself upon 
him and strove to slay him as he held him down. 
Chandos had lost sword and battle-axe, but drawing 
his dagger, he held with one hand his opponent's 
sword-ann, and at last, after repeated strokes with his 
dagger, be found an undefended part of his armour 
and pierced him with his dagger to the hilt The 
Spaniard relaxed his hold, and Chandos, throwing him 
off, struggled to hia feet and rejoined his friends, who 
had thought him dead. They now fought with more 
enthusiasm than ever, and at last, driving back the 
main body of the French knights, isolated a body of 
some sixty strong, and forced them to surrender. 
Among these were Du Guesclin himself, the Marshal 
D'Audenham, and the Bigue de Vilaines. 
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As these were the leaders of the division, the main 
bfxly lost spirit and fought feebly, and were soon com- 
pletely routed by Lancaster and Chandos. These now 
turned their attention to theother part of the field where 
the battle was still raging, and charged down upon the 
flank of Don Henry's army, wliich was already waver- 
ing. The Spaniards gave way at once on every side, 
and ere long the whole were scattered in headlong 
rout, hotly pursued by the English. The greater por- 
tion fled towards the town of Najarra, where they had 
slept the previous night, and here vast quantities were 
slaughtered by the English and Gascons. A number 
of prisoners were taken, and the palace and town 
sacked. The pursuit was kept up the whole day, and 
it was not until evening that the leaders began once 
more to assemble round the banner of the Prince of 
Wales. Among the last who arrived was Don Pedro 
himself. Springing from his charger he grasped the 
hand of the Prince of Wales, thanking him for his 
victory, which he felt would restore him to his 
throne. 

" Give thanks and praise to God, and not to me," the 
prince replied, " for from him, and not from me, you 
have received victory." 

About 8000 men fell in the battle, the loss of the 
English, French, and Spaniards being nearly equal; 
but many thousands of the latter fell in the pursuit, 
and as many more were drowned in endeavouring to 
cross the river Ebro. Don Henry escaped after fighting 
till the last, and reaching the French territory in safety 
took refuge in the Papal court of Avignon. 

Upon the morning after the battle Don Pedro re- 
quested the Black Prince to give him up all the Caa- 
tilian prisoners, in order that he might put them to 
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death. The prince, however, was always opposed to 
cruelty, and asked and obtained as a boon to himself 
that the lives of all the Spanish prisoners, with the 
exception of one whose conduct had been marked with 
peculiar treachery, should be spared, and even induced 
Pedro to pardon them altogether on their swearing 
fealty to him. Even Don Sancho, Pedro's brother, 
who had fought at Najarra under Don Henry, was 
received and embraced by Pedro at the request of the 
Prince of Wales, The city of Burgos at once opened 
its gates, and the rest of the country followed its ex- 
ample, and resumed its allegiance to Pedro, who re- 
mounted his throne without further resistance. 

As Walter had fought by the side of the Black 
Prince his desire to cross swords with Du Guesclin was 
not satisfied; but bis valour during the day won for 
him the warm approbation of the prince. Opposed to 
them were many of the great companies, and these 
men, all experienced soldiers and many of them Eng- 
lishmen, had fought with great stubbornness. Walter 
had singled out for attack a banner bearing the cogni- 
zance of a raven. The leader of thb band, who w&s 
known as the Knight of the Raven, had won for him- 
self a specially evil notoriety in France by the ferocity 
of his conduct Wherever his band went they had swept 
the country, and the most atrocious tortures bad been 
inflicted on all well-to-do persons who had fallen into 
their hands, to extract from them the secret of buried 
hoards or bonds, entailing upon them the loss of their 
last penny. 

The Knight of the Raven himself was said to be as 
brave as he was cruel, and several nobles who had 
attempted to oppose his band- had been defeated and 
slain by him. He wa.s known to be English, but his 
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name was a mystery; and the Black Prince and his 
knighta bad long ndsbed to encounter a man who was 
a disgrace alike to chivalry and the English nama 
When, therefore, Walter saw his banner in the king's 
division be urged his horse towards it, and, followed by 
Ralpb and some thirty men-at-arms, hewed his way 
through the crowd until be was close to the banner. 

A knight in gray armour spurred forward to meet 
him, and a desperate conflict took place. Never had 
Walter crossed swords with a stouter adversary, and 
his opponent fought with as much vehemence and fury 
as if the sight of Walter's banner, which Ralph carried 
behind him, bad aroused in him a frenzy of rage and 
hate. In guarding his head from one of his opponent's 
sweeping blows Walter's eword shivered at the hilt; 
but before the Gray Knight could repeat the blow 
Walter snatched his heavy battle-axe from his saddle. 
The knight reined back his horse for an instant, and 
imitated his example, and with these heavy weapons 
the fight was renewed. The Knight of the Raven bad 
lost by the change, for Walter's great strength stood 
him in good stead.and presently with a tremendous blow 
he beat down his opponent's axe and cleft through his 
helmet almost to the chin. 

The knight fell dead from his horse, and Walter, 
with his band pressing on, carried confusion into the 
ranks of his followers. When these had been defeated 
Walter rode lack with Ralph to the spot where the 
Knight of the Raven had fallen. 

" Take off his helmet, Ralph. Let me see his face. 
Methinks I recognized his voice, and he fought as if 
he knew and hated me." 

Ralph removed the helmot. 

"It is as I thought," Walter said; " it is Sir James 
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Carnegie, a recreant and villain knight and foul enemy 
of mine, a disgrace to bis name and rank, but a brave 
man. So long as he lived I could never say that my 
life was safe from his machinations. Thank God, there 
is an end of him and bis evil doings I" 

Walter was twice wounded in the fight, but upon 
neither occasion seriously, and he was soon able to take 
part in the tournaments and games which the Prince 
of Wales instituted partly to keep his men employed, 
partly for the amusement of the citizens of Burgos, 
outside whose walls hia army lay encamped. 

The prince was now obliged to remind the king of 
his promise to pay his troops; but nothing was farther 
from the mind of the treacherous monarch than to carry 
out the promises which he had made in exile. He dared 
not, however, openly avow his intentions; but, trusting 
to the chapter of accidents, ho told the prince that at 
Burgos he could not collect a sufficient sum; but if the 
army would march into Leon and take up their quarters 
near Valladolid, he himself would proceed to Seville, 
and would as soon as possible collect the money which 
he had bound himself to furnish. The plan was adopted. 
Edward marched his troops to Valladolid, and Don 
Pedro went to Seville. 

Some time passed on without the arrival of the pro- 
mised money, and the prince was impatient to return 
to Aquitaine. Don Henry had gathered a force in 
France, secretly assisted by the French king, and had 
made an inroad into Aquitaine, where he obtained 
several successes, and was joined by many of the 
dbinterested nobles of that province. 

" Ton were right," the prince said to Walter one day ; 
" this treacherous king, who owes his kingdom to xis, in- 
tends to break his plighted word. I know not what to 
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do ; my men are clamorous for their pay, and I am miaLle 
to satisfy them. Don Pedro still sends fair promises, 
and although I believe in my heart that he has no 
intention of keeping them, yet I can hardly march 
against him as an enemy, for, however far from the 
truth it may be, his pretext that the treasury has been 
emptied by his brother, and that in the disturbed state 
of the kingdom no money can be obtained, may yet he 
urged as valid." 

Scarcely had the army encamped before Valladolid 
when a terrible pestilence attacked the army. For a 
while all questions of pay were forgotten, and consterna- 
tion and dismay seized the troops. Neither rank nor 
station was of avail, and the leaders suffered as severely 
as the men. Every day immense numbers died, and 
so sudden were the attacks, and so great the mor- 
tality, that the soldiers believed that Don Pedro had 
poisoned the wells in order to rid himself of the neces- 
sity of fulfilling bis obligations. 

The Black Prince himself was prostrated, and lay for 
some time between life and death. A splendid constitu- 
tion enabled him to pull through, but he arose from his 
bed enfeebled and shattered, and although for some 
years he lived on, he received his death-blow at Valla- 
dolid. His personal strength never came to him again, 
and even his mind was dulled and the brightness of his 
intellect dimmed from the effects of the fever. When he 
recovered sufficiently to inquire into the state of his 
forces, he was tilled with sorrow and dismay. Four-fifths 
of the number were either dead or so weakened as to be 
useless for service again. The prince wrote urgently to 
Don Pedro for the money due; but the king knew that 
the English were powerless now, and replied that he 
had not been able to collect the money, but would 
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forward it to Aqaitaine, i£ the prince would return 
there with hia army. Edward knew that he lied, but 
with only 6000 or 7000 men, many of whom were 
enfeebled by disease, he was not in a position to force 
the claim, or to punish the base and ungrateful king. 
Again, therefore, he turned his face north. 

Charles of Navarre had now allied himself with Don 
Henry, and refused to allow the remnants of the army 
to pass through hia dominions, although he granted 
permission to the prince himself and his personal at- 
tendants and friends. The southern route was barred 
by the King of Arragon, also an ally of Don Henry; 
but with him the prince was more successful He had 
a personal interview with the monarcli, and so influenced 
him that he not only obtained permission for his troops 
to pass through his dominions, but detached him from 
hia alliance with Don Henry, and induced him to enter 
into a friendly treaty with Pedro, 

A greater act of magnanimity was never performed. 
In spite of the base ingratitude with which he ba<l 
been treated, and the breach of faith which saddled 
him with enormous liabilities and debts, which weighed 
him down and embittered the rest of his life, Edward 
remained faithful to the cause of his father's ally, 
and did his beat to maintain him in the position 
which English valour had won for him. He himself 
with a few companions passed through Navarre, and 
arrived safely in Bordeaux, where his wife awaited 
him, and where he was received with rejoicings and 
festivities in honour of bis glorious campaign in 
Spain. 

His health was now irreparably injured. Troubles 
came thick upon him in Aquitaine, and he had no 
longer the energy to repress them. Risings took place in 
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all directions, and the King of France renewed the war. 
In addition to his own troubles from the debts he had 
incurred, and the enemies who rose against him, he 
was further shaken by the death of his mother Philippa, 
whom he tenderly loved. His friend Chandos, too, 
was killed in a skirmish. Unhappily, while thus wea- 
kened in mind and body the treachery of the bishop 
and people of Limoges, who, having bound themselves 
by innumerable promises to him, surrendered their 
city to the French, caused him to commit the one act 
of cruelty which sullied the brightness of an otherwise 
unspotted career, for at the recapture of the town 
he bade hb soldiers give no quarter. 

This act, although common enough at the time, is 
so opposed to the principles of mercy and humanity 
which throughout all the previous acts of his life distin- 
guished the conduct of the Black Prince that it cannot 
be doubted that his brain was affected by the illness 
which was fast hurrying him to the grave. Shortly 
afterwards be returned to England, and busied himself 
in arranging the affairs of the kingdom, which his 
father's failing health had permitted to fall into dis- 
order. For the remaining four years of life he lived in 
seclusion, and sank on the 8th of June, 1376. 

Walter, Lord Somers, returned home after the con- 
clusion of the campaign in Spain, and rode no more to 
the wars. 

Giles Fletcher and his wife had died some years 
before, but the good citizen Geofirey the armourer, 
when he grew into years, abandoned his calling, and 
took up his abode at Westerham Castle to the time of 
his death. 

In the wars which afterwards occurred with France 
Walter was represented in the held by his sons, who 
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LORD AND LADY SOUERS. 



well sustained the high repubatioD which their father 
had borne as a good and valiant knight. He and his 
wife lived to a green old age, reverenced and beloved 
by their tenants and retainers, and died surrounded 
by their descendants to the fourth generation. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S 

Books for Young People. 

New Series for Season 1883. 



Br G. A. HENTV. 

True to the Old Flag: 

A Tale or the American Wak ii? tHDEPBBDiNCB. 
Ik Freedom's Cause: 

A Stoet or wat.lacb add Bbdce, 
St. Gborob fob Eholahd : 

A Tali or Camr and Foitieks. 

Br G. MANVILLE FENN. 
BiTNTip Land: 

The Btobi o? a Wild JouRBBf ni new QniitA 
Mbnhardoc : 

A BtoBI or CoBMlaH NBIB and Unin. 

A NEW EDITION OF EOBINSON CRUSOE. 

With Over lOO Illhstbaiioiis bt Gouxm Bbothe. 

bt harry COLLINGWOOD. 
The Pirate Island: 

A STOBY or THE 8OUTH PACiriO 
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Blackie & Sun's Nm Publicatums. 



Bt JOHN C. HUTCHE80N. 

Thb Wreck op thr Nasct Bell: 

Oft CAOT AWII OH KBRDtlBLVI LAND. 

Bt MAEY C. EOWSELL. 
Traitor or Patriot) 

A Tub of thi EiB-HouaE Plot. 

Bt KATE WOOD. 

WisNia's Sbcret; 

A STOBI of faith IBD FATIBRCB. 

Br ESMfi STUABT. 

Misa Fenwick's Failures: 

Ok "Peoot PeffbB'Pot." A Stobt OF Fahili Interest. 

Bt F. BAYFOED HARBISON. 
Brothers in Arh8: 

A TALB of TSB CBDBADn. 

STORIES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

NiBBATtrBS OP WBKPE ASD RKSCUK. 

ADVENTUEES IN FIELD, FLOOD, AND FOREST: 

STonrBS OF Danqkr and DtRiHa. 

Bt ANNIE S. SWAN. 
Warner's Chase: 

Or thb Orntlb Hkart. 

Bt GREGSON GOW. 

Down AND Ur Again: 

BBINO SOHB account of t8B FBLTOH F*«lll, AND THB OflJ 

Bt AETHUR oilman, A.M. 
Magna Charta Stories: 

Or strdooles for Fsbeimk in thb Oldrh Tm. 



Blaekie & Son's New PyhliaUuma. 



BOOKS BY Q. A. HENTY. 
"Surely Ur. Hsn^ihonld anilenUud boyi'UaUi better thin urmuillTlag.'' 



TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG: 

A Tftle of the American War of Independence. By G. A. 
HBNTr. With 12 fuU-pi^ lUuatrationa bj Gokdon Browke 
in bl&ck nod tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

Owing to the unauccesaful terminatioii of the war between Oreat Britain 
and her Americiui coloniea, the subject is one which Engljeh writers bAve 
for tho most part avoided. In the prasBnt voliune Ibe author boa gone to 
the aocountB of EnKhsh oSicerB who took part in tho conSict, and liula will 
Rnd that in no war in which Britiih sotdiera have been engaged did they 
behave with greater oourogo and good conduct The historical portion 
of the book bBing accompanied wiUi numerous thrilling adventures with 
the redskins on the shorea of Lake Huron, a story of exciting interest is 
interwoven with the general narrative and carried through the book. 

*'Ur Qentj andonbt«dlj wmtmrn the iroret or writing; unineDtly mooDHAil 
historical talta; and lhos«oliicr than the liidi whom the author addnsMS In h[i 
prehce, nuy Md with pleuiire a sCorv which onnbmH with tbs p«naDal adTflntana 
of tba joulhM hero, an aoanmis and iateroting UCDUDt ot U» American Wai of 
Itidependeuoe "—Acofitmi/, N'nr. 29, istu. 

"Hr. G. A. Hentj'i extentive penonal eii>srienDe of adrentune and moving 
books always weloomo visiton in the hanifl aimla," — Dailf yntt, Vcr. Si, isS4. 

" Very superior in every way. Tbs buok li limort nniqae In its olaei in havlDf 



IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE: 

A Story of Wallace and Brace. By Q. A. Hkhtt. With IS 
fult-pnge IlhiBtrations by GoRnoN Browns in black and tint 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, St. 



In this stoiy the author relates the stirring tale of the Scottish War of 

._! J ._! _t.i.. cipioita of Wallace and Bruce. The f~' " 

vess of these historical charaotera ri 



Independence and of the cipioita of Wallace and Bruce. The eitraordiruur 
' * ' *'* >-.'ix . rival the deeds 



ot the mythical heroea of chivalry Boland and Arthur, and indeed al 
time Wallace was ranked with these Ir^i^ndary personages. The researches 
of modem hisloriaos have shown, however, that be was a living, breathing 
man^and a valiant champion. The hero of the tale fought under bou 
Wallace and Bruco. and while the strictest historieal acouracy has been 
maintained with respect le public events, ILe work is full of " hairbreadth 
■>cape«" and wild adventure. 

"Mr. Heuty bu hnikan new gmand aa an blslDiical noiallit. Sis taleortbadaTs 
of Wallaoe and Kruce la taU of >ilmog actioo, and wiU oommeDd Its^ to boys."— 
AUuiaum, Nov. i9. 1 894. 

■■ It is writtan in the author's beat style. Full of the wildest and m«t remarkabla 
AflhlevemeDts, it is a tale of graai iatwaat, which a boy, onoe be baa befou it, will 
not -lUiDgly put on one >ide."~ne Seh-.txuuUr. Nov. 21, 1684. 

" Bcaroely ailywbere bavs wg lega in pnae a more lucid and apMt^Urring daserip- 
tlon of BanjHHkbnm than tbs one with which the author Sttlngly closes bj> •olufne, " 

DiWi'r'iH StanAard, Xov. IS, 1S84. 



BIiuJm id Son's New Puhiications. 



BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 

•atj'a bookg iWTiir bil to intsmt bo; mdm."— Jeadair. 



WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: 

Or the B^mDiDgs of an Empire. By Q. A. HsNTr. With 12 
full-page IlluBtratioDS by Gokdoh Browne in black and tint. 
Crown 8v[>, cloth elegHDt, olivine edges, 6*. 

Tba period between the landing of CliTO aa a young writer in lodia and 
tbe close of bia career was critical and evaatf ul in the extreme. At its 
commonceiDotit the Englisb were traders existiiig on siifferaDce of tbe 
natJTe princes. At ita cloxe they were masters of Bengal and of the greatsr 
part of Southern India, The author has given a full and accurate account 
of tbe hiBtorioal events of that Btirrine timo, and battles and eie^ follow 
1, while he combines with his narrative a tale 
Lnterest to the volume, 
n vtLrring jidvai 

, .plclun. 

iD Btcwn«, who jn^ be ooufntnUlAl on tliAir tuooca in adding to 



tviUtif* KFQ piwrTBd. Tba plctum ars hj K 
' ^ ' I on tliAir tuoocaa in adding to th« InCen 



Ataong HriMnof aterinof ailventiui for boyi Mr, Henly ■toaJiia (htvsrrflm 

orivi bflU a itorj wliicb of \UfA1 la il»plr Int^HtinR. YoDog trntdv Hauredlr 
ba d>[lghlad with tha volnma aa a wboh.''— Smtnuu. 



UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of tbe Spauiah Main. By G. A. Hbhtt. Illustrated by 
12 full-page Pictares by Gordon Browne jd black and tint. 
Crown 8to, cloth elegant, olivine edgei, 6*. 

A story of tbe dnys when England and Spain atruggled for the nipre- 
macy of the ssa, and England carried off the palm. Ine beroee sail as Inda 
with Drake in the expedition in wbicb the Pacific Ocean was Hrst seen by 
an EnglishnuDfroma tree-top on the Isthmus of Panama, and in his great 
voyage of cimunnavigatian. The historical portion of the story is abso- 
lutely to be relied upon, but this, although ver; useful to lads, will perhaps 
be lem attractive than the great Tariety of exciting adrenture through 
which the young adTmtoren pan in the ooume of UmIt Toyagca. 

" A atlrring book oT Dnks'a time, and juat luoh a bookaa (^aytRith of ttilamaii- 
tims oonntij ar» likely to prite highly."— ^aify Ttteffrapk, 

"Ked in tba colU of tbe boa.«oiutriatar 3m a wondornil picture. A boy mut ba 
faaidlupliwMlf he wiabia lor anything more eicttliie."—/'iil( M,'H SomHU. 

" It ii well illnatmttd, and li a iwl food tlory really wall told"— FaMik. 

" A b™>k of advflittiiTe, when tba boro thhU with experietioe moilgh one would 
tbtnk W tiini lira boir p-jiy ^—Harptr't Mo'i'lrlf lllnfftaifw 



Btackie & Son's New Pvbliaalions. 



BOOKS BY Q. A. HENTY. 

"Ur. aea^ittaatittimhtttotitoTj-Xtilanloijiiaote^pi'.'—Spttl^or. 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAI^D; 

A Tale of Creeej aud Poitiera. By G. A. Hknty, With 8 fuil- 
pxge lUuatrations by Ookdon Bruwhk in black Hod tiut. 
Crowu 6vo, cloth elegant, 5«. 

No iwrtion of English history is more crowded with ereftt e 



le terrible paaBaiit rifing called , 

stimng avenlfl are treated by the author in Si. Otorgefm EAgland. The 
hero of tho story, althjugh of gnod family. boginB life hb a London ap 
proritice, but aftor couatleas adventuroa and porus, becomes by valour and 
good conduct the equity, and at lost the trusted friend of the Black Prince. 



" Hr. Hant/, is ■ bar'i Uoir taller ituds In tli 
ofHD^lDinirk npoD bataudaiwhltiiork<HU,| 
■tmctiTs and oautt^ining."— ff(«i(int 



17 great lulareal for bofi In hi> own fbrdbl* itjle tbs (ullior bii 

nKulCe; that ddiitws la^nor&lly accompanied bj nmgiiuiJDjltj and gantlAnaB, and 
tLiit if nut in itiolf (he highnl of virtu™, it ii the p«ronl of nosrlj »il the olhen, 
(ince but few of Ibem csn be pitutiied wiihoiit it,~— ^oU M<i)l SimUc, l)oo. It, ISM. 
"Hr. Hent; hu<tevelopKl for hinuHlt n tfpeot bistorical ooiel for boT> which 
bldi hir to enpiilement, on Ihair behalf, the Li.iorIc«l liboun of Sir Wsllm SooH 
iu thelandof notion."— SlamlnnJ, Deo. 10, ISS4. 

BY SHEER PLUCK: 

A Tale of the Aahanti War. ByQ.A. Hentt. With 8 fuU-pago 
Illustrations by Oo&doh BftowHE ID black and tinL Grown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 6<. 

The Aahanti Camptitgn seems but an erent of yesterday, but it happened 
when the generation now rising up were too young to have made them- 
selves acquainted with its incident. The auflior haa woven, in a tale of 
thrilling mterest. all the details of the campaign, of which he was himself 
a witness. Hia hero, after many exciting adventures in the interior, finds 
himself at Coomasaie just before the outbreak of the war, is detained a 
prisoner by the king, is seot down with the arnw which invaded the Britiah 
Protectorate, escapea, aod accompames the English expedition on their 
march to CoomaBsie. 

"Mr. HmtjkeennpUinpDtiUon ua writer of boji'itorlu. ■ By Bbeer Plook ' 
will be cagerlj read. "^ — ^^Afliaunt. 

" No on* oouM hne done the work belter than he hae done It. The lad muel be 
ver; dlfflmlt to latlify who I> not ntlikd with thii."— AntmoH, 

"ThebookiiDiia which vU] not oDlyinilalii. bat add tnltr. Bentj'e npntatkin. 
The lllnetntioiig ue purticularij Kaod."~SIaiii'arii 

"Written with a simple dinctniH. fbra. ud pnrit; of Mjla worthy of Defbe. 
■lonllr. the book iievertthluB that amid bsdolmd Bttinf biifonUieboy*lbrl(ht 
and bracluc Ideal of the Engl Ml geotleniaji.^'— CAriitiaa Ltad' 
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SltuMe ((■ Svn's New PuUkaUons. 
BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Tlia biightot at aU th* llTing nlUn wbow offlo* It ii to tnc 



FACING DEATH: 

Or tbe Hero of tbe Vftuglian Pit. A Tale of the Cold Miues. 
By G. A. Hbnty. With 8 full-page IllustratiouB by Gorms 
Browne in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, tu. 

" Facing Deatb " is & ator; wLtli a jmrpose- It ia intended to sbow that 
B lad wbo rnabea up his mind firmly and reeolutcly that he will rise in life, 
and who ia prepared to face toil and ridiculo and hanlship to can? out his 
dctermiDatian, is sure to succeed. Tlio hero of the shiry, thaugb otdy a 
colliery lad, ia a character that boys will delight in. He is a typioai Britidi 
boy, dogged, earnest, gaaeroua, and though " shamefaced " to a degree, is 
roadv to face death in the disoharge of duly. His is a oharaotor for imita- 
tion by boys in erary statdon. 

-'Tlis tale li niiU xiittm lud vM iUiutntad, aud Ihoa k mucli roalily in the 
cluuacten. "■ — A ihenatim . 

aastei it ou tbe look-out tui a good 



BY PROFESSOR POUOHET. 



THE UNIVERSE: 
Or tub iNFiNiTBLr Great and thb Infinitely Littlb. A 
Sketch of ContrafltB in Creation, and Marvels revealed nnd 
explained by Natural Scieoce. By F. A. Pouchet, u.d. 
Illustrated by S73 Engraringe on wood, of which 56 are 
full-page size. 8th Edition, medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, ^t. &£; also full morocco, blind tooled, 16t. 






, of this Work is to inspire and extend a taste for natural 
. . a not a learned treatise, but a uiople etudy. The title adopted 
iiKiicBTfis that the author has gathered from creatioD at large, often con- 
trasting the smallest of ita productions with the mightiest. 

a honeetly comnieDd this work, which Is adpilnbly, u It ia coplouilj 
.■•—Tima. 

tnstlng IB the moat eidUng romance, and ■ great deal mora likely to b« 
id to good purpoH.~-'5Mni(an(. 

IT in English Is M Hkelj to atlmulata in the young 

A one, will serve aa a good pioneer to more 

he treatlKi on science there la not one more 
;hBt'a UnimrK. The work brings to farclbljr 
Biiltevartotioff — ■ "--■- "- 
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Blackie & Sun's New Pubtkaiions. 7 

"Oiwof th»>»«tl«wi,ifno(«b«lulalj UuUit, of D«ftie> work wLkh haj ersr 
appaond."— nt Sumlard. 

THE LIFE AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OP 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

BY DANIEL DEFOK 

BeauUftilly Printed, and Illustrated by above lOO Pictures 

Detigned by Gordon Browne. 

Crowu 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 

There have been count- 
Ism editions of " Robin- 
ion Crusoe," and the; 
bave mostly been imper- 
fect, inasmuch u the; 
have been so largely al- 
tered from the original 
teit that the language 

not been that of Defoe 
but of hii reriaers. The 

ptwnt volume haa been 
carefully printed from 
the original edition, and 
all obKilete or httle 
known terma and obeoure 
phraaea ax» explained in 
brief foot-netea. The 
" Editing "ia not a cor- 
ruption or pretended im- 
proTement of Defoe's 
great vork. 



"Tbe bst ediUon I have coina umi tm jun. If yon know a bay wbo bu not 
a ' IlobiiuaD CnuH,' Jiut (lan» at anr one of tho hnndnd iUiutnitlmi in tUt 
Hlition and joo Fill go iid nmlm aMd in Harcb of a pmwt •>[ tbat foitunaU 
jonlh."— 7Vi4l*, Deo. II. ISSl. 

"Of ttu many edltlou of DnFos*! Immortal ttan thai have paavad throiLgh dot 
haodiin it»at7nn,w<ianlDDUDedlonuili tbiitliamMtdwnbleuapreHiitfar 
agoodbojr. Gordon Browoe'iilluWatioiu wtWrtlw hlabeipwUtlonm Uad (Dmiod 
from bit work of lait jiear "—Thi Acadtmt, Out. IB, ISM. 

"One maj bo pafdouad Tor giowlof ontboslutlo dtbt tbo Idnal «ditioD which 

beautimnjr lUiutiatld! thi Tolnm* nut; wid[ hscsomo tha itandard idillon or Dsfos'i 
eisriirMn work."— fUtntkl^ Conrant, Oct. 31, l&ai. 



8 Blackte & Son's New Fvblicathiis. 

BOOKS BY QEORQE MANVrLLE FENN. 

"Mr. UuiTEUa Pcnn mij ba ngudsd u tbs uuucaioT In bojluod't iflMIau of 

BUNYIP LAND: 

Tlw Story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. By G. MiN- 

riLLE Fe.vn. With 12 full-page lUuBtratioDH b; Gordon 

Browne, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i. 

"Bunyip Land" is the story of Joseph Cargtaira. Bon of on eminent 

botAoist, nbo, iu tkii search for aew plauta for the LodiIod QuraerTnien, 

Tenturea into the interior of New Guinea, Yam pasBawaj-. and Profeuor 

CarBtairs does not return ; and though ho i» iiuppoaed to be dead, hie young 

vi(a and son, who live at a atadon in Australia, refuse to believe this to be 

the case; and as soon as he is old enough young Joe goes in acarch of his 

father, accompanied by Jimmy, a native black, Tbey journey into tbo 

interior, which Jimmy believes to he full of the natire demons or bunyipe. 

as he calls thom, hence the title Bunyip I^nd. Their ad veaturoB are many 

and eiciting. but after numerous perils they discover the professor a 

prisonec among Uie blacks, aod bring him tome ia triumph. 

and ' Uanhudoo.' that he oonirlbnus (Or the giHtiauUon at ' am beya' duiiue tlt'i 
CDVing holidAjTB, and wninaj veiilu™ lopromiH tlLRt a quiet week mar be reckuiied 
Db whiln tba J^ogngelen bATe Bncb fiuDiiintilig ]ll«rature prnTided for tbeirereLingii' 

"'Bnnjlp Land' Mid 'TheOnldeu Ha|iiet,'iire tvoof the beat tulea of ad'entim 

and tbetolidilj of character 'and mnimiarm of tfliil Khleh ha>e made the Eiisliib 
HelorUnnln to nan]' Heidi of labmrand inMiirrh."— ftiiiy CAraniril, Kof. K. 1-M. 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET: 

A Tale of the I^nd of the Incoa. By G. Makville Fbnk. 
With 12 full-page pictures by Gokdos Bkowke. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

The tale is of a romantic lad, who leaves home, where his father conducts 
a failing buainetn. to seek his fortune in South America by endeavoiunog to 
discover some of that treasure which legends declare wae ages ago hidden 
by Uie Peruvian rulcra and the priests of that mysterious counl^, to pre- 
-• *-Ti the Spanish invaders. The hero of tt- "' — ■" --" 



by a faithful compimion. n-ho, in tlie capacity both of comrade aud hench- 
man, does true service, nud ^ows the doggad courage of the Englis)] lad 
during the strange adventures which befaU thom. The plot of the story 



imple, but the movement is rapid and full of strange eic 
It tomu a handeooie volume, and clearlf a rival to 'Robluon Cm 
E." — Bdinburffh Daily Rrritie. 

lunifl Clii^tnu prnent for a boj. Tl 



II pva ia the book, and i 
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Blaciat & Son's Nnv Publicatms. 



BOOKS BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

" No one cui flud bli wk] U tha hcuU of Udi mon rmlilj tliui Mr. Fam." — 



IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Ci-uiM of the KettreL By Q. Mahvillb Fehk. Illus- 
trated by 12 [ull-page Pictures by Gordon Browhx. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 
*'In tbe King's Name" u a spirited story of tlia JuMibite Umeg, oon- 
ceming tlie adveDtures of Bilu? LeiKh, a young iutiJ officer io tbe 
PTOTentiTe aervice off the coait of Susnx, oa board the Satnl. Leigh 
b taken prisoaer by the ndhBreuta of tbe Pretender, amongst whom is an 
sarly friend aod patron nho denres to spare tbe Ind's life, but will not release 
Mm. Tbe oarratiTe is full of Bioiting- and often humorous incident. 

iliink, tlw boM of nU hla i>n- 



MENHARDOC : 

A St«r7 of Comuh Nets and Mines. By Q. Manvillb Fenm. 
With 8 full-page IllaBtratioos by C. J. Stamilakd in black 
and tint. Ctowd Svo, cloth elegaot, 5«. 
Tbe scene of tUs story of boyisb aspiration aud adventure is laid among 
the ETaoite piles and tors of Ckimwau. Here araoogut the hardy, honeet 
miners tbe two sons of Mr. Temple meet with Will MiLrion, 
nephew of a retired purser of tbe Rojsl Navy and owner of ssver^ 
uBiung-boats. Tbe London boys are inducted into tbe secrets of fishing 
in the great bay, they learn how to catch maclierel, pollack, and con^r 
with the line, and are present at the hauling of the net*, although not with- 
out incurring many serious risks. There is a gvod deal of quaint character 
throughout^ and the sketches of Comiah life and local colouring are ba«ed 
upon experience in the ba^. whose fishing viUage is called here Menhardoc. 
lUs is a thoroughly Engbsh story of pluses of life but Uttle touched upon 
in boys' hterature up to the present time. 

'^Thejarenal ILrlngbiiTi.ii'Hb the virtuMandCftulti whioh nneialLjchazacterin 
tha tnniiliou >Ugg bMnmn bojhaod uid muibood. Ths Corniah llahannao ara 



from Iha puss In their Jarwyi 
.... Tfioao who bny it M 






Chrlalmi 



Ifr Fanahu written many books In his ^ma; ha hns uot oflan vrltteu one which 

[anolnamoiituaitoiT lor joung people wUIusaadtliii.'' — SvMumr, Nor. 4, IBM. 
AdEKrlptlonoTWlUMarlon'idMMat inlsa Hooded mlnaliauallant. Joabisa 
glilfuHj amiitlng character. We may andlallf pr.iiH tha UliaUalionB."— Sadu-- 
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Bladde £ Son's New PvMiaUietu. 



BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

"TbanlsBfnttuui^ibDajiucr.klmiiliHHkbDiitllr. Fann'a siltiD 



NAT THE NATURALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures iu the Eastern Seas. By G. Macvillb 

Fenn. lUiiBtnited by 8 fuU-pHge Picturea by OoKDoit Browns 

ill black aud tiat. C'rowu 8vo, cloth elegant, 5i. 

Thia is a pleassnt stor; of a Isd Rbo, tbouj;h he U brouj;bt up in a etrictl; 

quiet fuhiou by nn aunt, bta a grvat, deaire to go aliroad to lesk apeci- 

■neDi in natunil history, and has that denin gratified by an uncle who 

oomea borne from distant Innds, nhsncs he brmga a beautiful collection. 

The boy Nat and bia uncle Dicli go do a voyage to the remoter islands of 

the EasCerQ seas, anil their adveuturea there ore told is a truthful antt 

vastly iuterestiug fashion, which will at once attract and maintain tbo 

eameat attantioo of young readors. 

"Hi. Fanii faai lilt npnu a ui^ul idaa. Thla la amonj tbe beat of tlw bc^a' booka 

"Ibis aiirt ot bank aiiuinnifsi iDdepwidsics of cbu>ct*r, ihvalaps taaoona, and 
tsaohaaabof lo keap Lla ajaa opai]-"— ^^afurVay JE^aiew. 



BY HARRY OOLLINGWOOD. 

}. A. Ilanty haafunndaraniiliUblatl'alinklr. CalUnrraod."— jlndair. 



THE PIRATE ISLAND: 

A Story of t)ie South Pacific. By Harrt Ck)LLiKOwooi>. Illus- 
triitml by 8 fidl-|iage Picture] by C. J. Staniland and J. R 

Wblls iu black and tint. Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, St. 

TbislMry details the adventures of a Isd who was found in hii iufancy on 
boanl a *reak, and is adopted by, and brought up as, a Bsherman. By a 
dsed of trua gallautry bis whole destiuy is changed, and, cping to sea, he 
forms one of a party who, after )>eing burned out of their ship in tba South 
Paciflo. and eipertencing great bBrdabip nnd suffering in their boats, bto 
picked up hv a pirate brig and taken to the "Pirate Island," Aft^r 
miny thnlluig adventures, they ultimately succeed in effecting their es- 
oape. 'iha ntory depicts both the Christian and the maniy virtues in suoh 
colours as will cause them to be admired— and therefora imilaled. 

" •• «i|<iUI tutrjnC tliasait: Imleeil In our oi<lnIcin the anthnr Itnuerkir InwniH 
ns:<K1B u • HI inu* tiovalwi to tba batter knxwi. Mr CJulLa RoMil.'-— Tlu Ti-H. 

'■Tb<ha»of tboihoaki. . . . The caTita are dniiTllied with mlnnUDeaa and 
eate Tin «a"lt l.aiary amiulng book."— Sudunloy fltrnH, Nor. 1, IBM. 

■'TiiM In tba most vlvi.l Ktnl CTirhlo lanmwe. Thav.nthfiil hare rUTsJiut tha 
dlatltiiDulml lait nrli)i.-li vontliful rwlan will rnniinlu nlili tlianioit tbnnmgb ntla- 
fio'l'iii. It vau'd ha rtlffloult to Aud a nia[a tborouihly dillgbtful clft book."— 
tfmt'dian, Nov. ID, \Ki. 

"O. ■ ci( I hi bwl > an' hixAa ire hivi aMn rorsonDildanble tlnia; thare Ii thrown 
(avonrlta."— Oloapoit Htralit. Nor. 10, : SSi. 



Btaekie & Son's New Publications. 11 

BY A800TT R. HOPE. 

STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Kniglita and Heroes. By Ascott B. Hopk, Author uf 

"The Wfgwam and the War-palh," &c With nearly l(Xi 

lUustrHtions by Gordon Brownb. Crown Bvo, cloth elegiint, 

bevelled boards, oliviue edges, it. 

A Sories of the best ot the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old 

Romanoe, told in rafined Mid Bimple longiiBge, and adapted to yotmg 

raadera. A book pOBewiog rsTDBrkable attractioni, eapeciall; for l<oy8 

who loTo to hear of gnat deeds and onCerpriMa of high renown. 



"OglertheDane, Robert ol3(cllr. and other old-wnrld heroen find Ihelrdee.li 
embeddid In heiutlfnl trpe, and nrniihed with nnlmitcd iketchei by Qordon 
Browns. It li a charming gKt-bonk.'— LotuI and Water. 

■• »r. Hope'a it;Ie li quite In acconl with hiB theme, and the almplkltr with 
which he recounts theis 'Storleinf Old Renown' li hy nomeaaitha least part of 
their attractlrene*!. Mr, Gordon Browne hu tnmlehed ume eicellent diawlnga 
to llluitrale the leit"— PietoHoI World. 

''The Btorfet are idmlrahlr choien. It [■ a book to be coveted b; all ronng 
readera. "— SrotrmaTL 

" One ol the beat, It not the bett, bora' book el the uaa(a].''—7rvfA. 

■■ It li lmpo»ribU to prslie thl> charming Tolnme too hlghlj."-Ltft. 



12 Blacku & Son's New Pvblieatiima. 

BY A800TT R. HOPE. 

THE WIGWAM AND THE WAR-PATH: 

StoriM of the Red ladiana. By Abcott B. Hope. With 8 
full-page Pictures by Oordom Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, &«. 

The iuUreat taken bf bojn in Bloriea of the NDrth Americ&n Indiuu ia 
probably a« keen u over. At all eieats tha works of Fumuore Cooper and 
other writon about the red men and the wild huutera of the foreata and 
praiiiei are stdll among the most popular of bovs' books. " Tbe Wigwam 
and the War-path " consUts of stones of Bed iDdians which are none tha 
less romantic for being true, The; are taken from the actual records of 
those who have been made prisoner b; tlie red men or have lived among 
them, Joining in their eipeditioiui and lakiog port in tbeir semi-sange but 
often pictureeque and adrenturous life. 

T. Uopo'i TDlume ii uoUbly good : it gircs a laj Tivid jiktnre ef lib anumg 
■odHervedlj poimlarBia MJar ofatariHOf ulintnn. Itiat 

orloi Hia uM wall, In itmpla •iMted Iwcbsc* uid wlib a tulDiai of 
m them InstnicUTa la waU u iauiitmt\nf?'— Journal •>/ Sducatien. 

tur than Mr. Atoott Ho 

anllectkiniifallUHia 



BY MARY O. ROWSELL. 



TRAITOR OR PATRIOT? 

A Tale of the Rye-House Plot. By Mart C. Rowsbli., author 
of "Love Loyal," &e. With 6 full-page Pictures hy C. 0. 
SlDBRAr and C J. Staniland. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
Zt.tid. 

A romantic tale of the later daja of the reign of CbAriea IE. The main 
tbems of the story is the conspiracy for tbe anassinatian of the king and 
his brother the Duke of York, which was to be effected on the return of the 
brothora from Newmarket to London. The hero of the story, Lawrence 
Lee, a young fanner at the neighbourtiood, accidenlally learuB the truth, 
and thereupon atorts on horseback for Newmarket to warn tbe king of his 
impending fate. After a series of adventures, the young man succeeds In 
his loyal enterprise, and duly receives bii reward for his conspicuous share 
in the frostration ol the "Bye-House Plot" 

" Tha writer hH niada a oimftil study of tha times, and tails her talo with aoma 
Ti-mAtJ.'—SiMtalor, N'DT. IS, IBM. 

" Hara tlia Rf UDoaa Plot Brrai 'i tha gionadwoTk fct a romanlla loia ai^Bda. 
wh«a Ima chanctan an llf^ Ilka baiiip, not dtyitidu u In many hlsloriod tales.' 

" Tha ahsnotar ot the haislBa, Rnth. is (ingnlsrlr pntt)' and attiaetiTa: w* thank 

H.e aiitlinr (or so chsrtnlpg ■ Ortalicm."— BruW JitTOBy, Nor. U, MW, . , 



BlackU & Son's New Pvblicatums. 
BY JOHN 0. HUT0HE8ON. 

"Hr. BatchMMi blda (Ut to U 
bofi' book!."— IV Acadlmn. 



THE WRECK OF THE NANCY BELL; 

Or, Cast Away on Kerguelen Land. Bj Johh C. HurcHBSOB. 

Illustrat«d by 6 full-page Pictures in black aud tint. Crown 

8vo, cloth eztm, 3». Sd. 
Thii ia B book for bojB after a boj'a oirn heart, for it hat tho savour and 
tfiiit of the aea Id STsry page. Hie story Darratea the eventful voyage of a 
veasel on ber nay from the port of London to Nov Zealand, and the baps 
and mishap* that befall her, culminating in the wreck of the ill-fated A'awcj 
Bdt □□ Keivualen Ldjid. There ia no lack of incideot. From the opening 
■diapter. viUi the cowardly steward's alarm of "a gbost in the oabin" to 
the end of the story, which details tbe rescue of the shipwrecked paa- 
sengars, one engrossing narratjve holds the attention of the reader, until 
he reaches Che final page that tells in an almost poetic vein " the laxt of 
the old ship." 



. . 1k1 DUTStiTiinuihubDfBdiillBhtiii. Thsihipussdl^danined 

to wnok on Ksrgnelen Luid Ij manned hj t, rerj lifv-lik« partr. pMnngon uid 
crew. Th. life in lbs AnUrotiD I«l«nd ii waU lr«M«d.'— .^ttimrum.lJot S, 18M. 

Is tnll of oiDlwnisnl snd fnlsrert. It osnnDl bil to iltmgUtii s Iovb of «iI«pH>a and 



elssr pnoiss BtjLe irbich gifsa sucb s chatm to the Immortal pagfs of Robinson 
Craaiw. We bsia no doubt th* ' Nucr Bell ' wm oLtsavl A 1 si Lloyd's, and ths 
stoiT of hsr wnok merits the ■in]ed™crip«on."—Bri»ioi Jhrcary, Noi. M, 1884. 

PICKED UP AT SEA: 

Or the Gold Miners of Uintiirne Creek, and other Stories. By 
John C. Hdtchbsoi'. With 6 full-page Pictures in tints. 
Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, 3i. 6rf. 

The story of a young Eoghsh lad, rasoued in mid Athmtic from awatary 
grave, and taken out west by a party of gold-diggers to the wild regions oS 
the Black Hills in Dakota. Hero, after warring with the elements during 
months of uncesaine toil in their search for the riches of the earth, Bod 
having tho result of their indefatigable labour well-nigh torn from their 
grasp when on the verge of victory, success at lost rewards tho efforts of 
tbe adventurous bond. The tale atwunds in exciting scenes and stirring 
incidents-^ tending to show that pluck snd perseverance when allied to 
a good cause invariaMy win in tbe long run nil the world over. 

" This is tbe first spiiesruice of the aathrn ss s wrttar of books ftir bon, snd tbe 
macarnm ii K nuirkad that it ms; well mDcnnca tilm to farthsr •ffort*. Tbedeseiip- 



id plmtj of fo 
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BlacleU & Son's New PiAliailions. 
By EUZABETH J. LYSAQHT. 



BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore FaraUy. By Elizabeth J. Ltsaqbt, 

author of "Nearer aad Dearer," &c. With 6 full-page lUas- 

tratiuiis in bhick and tint. Crown 6vo, cloth eztra, 3t. Sd. 

Au interesting storj for young people, allowing by the Darrative of the 

licissitudea and Btniggleaof a family wbich has "comedown iatheworid," 

and of the brave endeavours of ita two younger membora. how the preaaore 

of adversity is mitigated by domeetie aSectioD, mutual caniidonoe, and 

bupeful honest affort. 

" A pntt; iioTT, uid wbU told. The plgt ii olgTsri; iwunraRsd, uu) Uw monl 

naLag ttocj. admLnbly julapLAd for jonne people, whtofa nUt«i tbt brava 
. J ..,- . ,( moinban of ■ ftiiaily wlijch bu beooou nduoMI in 



By LEWIS HOUGH 



DR. JOLLIFFE'S BOYS: 

A Tale of Weston School. £y Lewis Hodoh, author of "Phil 
Crawford," Sx. With 6 full-page Pictures in black and tiut. 
Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6J. 

A sCory of school life which will be read with geauine interest, especially 
as it exposes soma of the dangers which may beset lads who are ill in- 
structed at home or have been thrown among iiDBcrupulous companioos. 
Tbe descriptions of some of the characters of the boya at Dr. jclbffe's are 
vivid and truthful, — that of the woret boy being not too revoltinif, although 
it is aecessarily poiof ul as convejing a very distinct impresnoD which should 
be useful in warning lads against giving way !« overweening personal wn- 
ceit and envy of the achievements of others. Porhaps the best touch in 
the book is the subtle description of the manner in which the beet boy may 
exhibit wealinesa of purpose and some meannesses under the influence of 
flattery and of temporary luxury. The nairativo throughout is bright, 
easy, and lighted by touclies of bumotur. 

"Touns pnple who sppraDisU 'Torn Brown'i Sohaol.davt' wiU And this story a 
worthy uHupuiloD to tbit rMCJaitlng book. Thsra <• (he urn* insnllnewor tOM, 
truthnitiiHBoroatllna, aTDidinceoreiBggentiunsiidcuioitnni, and iMltbrmac- 
nlity in thli ule of selioiil life u ohuaiteritad tbe muterjiien of llr. Hoghea."— 

"Tblsiia moy vignraui Blory uf Khml life; but It !• more tbu thii. Tkaahar- 

nsrntite l> nchu to aDcounga and initruDt bofi [n tbe trials which uieraiiDot 

"Tho tons of tbe book oumot Ikil to be beDefldal. The nsmUn 'Da*ei on' 
frum AnC to Un wltb great Tigoor, It ibonM be md not only by boyi, bnl by the 
saiiion who at* apt to forget 3wti«n<-< 1.1.1. .k^.i™.. — ^ . . ™ 



b, Google 



BlaeiM <£ Son's New PubiicalionL 



CHEEP AND CHATTER: 

Or, LsasoNS froh Field akd Tbbb. By Alicx Bahks. With 
64 Character IlluBtratious by Goedon Browhk, of which four 
are full-page aize. Small 4to, cloth, haniiiome design on 
cover, 3<. 6d. I gilt edgw, 4*. 



About I. doTsn highly dmmatio iketchei or little iitniiee, tbo acton in 
which &re birds, beasts, and insects. Iliey are instructiTii, suited M tba 
capacitisa of youiiK people, and rery nmusing. Ths curiouB and luigfauhls 
thin^ is the clever way Id which mice, apurows. and butterflies are made 
to act and talk, We take an ahnorhing intoreat in tba advanturei of 
"Peepy" and "Cheapy," and " Birdie and " Pecky." in the opinions 
they express and the characters they develop, just as if they iren papas 
and manias, and boys and ffirls; and whether we are in Fairy-laod, or 
Mnuae-land, or Bird-land, nr in real Bcy-and-girl-tHUd. we cease to be sure, 
or, for the mnttar of that, to core. The character drawings, with which 
the book is profusely illustrated, are dcIiKbtfulty funny. 



uHU Iba arikt is equ»Uy at buma^ bqt his Unli abon all an Is'ndubh."- 
'■ This In a Tsrj |i1h<Iiiii bonli ttr ths Tnnng. T»n mntalt of tl-e "twlai m nr. 



r> ef th* lonsr aulmali wklgh tb* aiiUwi illi|,l«]ri "— ihiUf 
I bar wnl 



"Tb* aatbnr hu doM bar wnk Rlmaal^T well. and^hM omr'Tsd nr^ nntir 



^■U oT fan aod (moiss ae 



Blackie dt Son's New PuMkatiMS. 
BOOKS BY MRa EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 



GARNENED SHEAVES. 

A Tale tor Boys. By Mrs. E. R Pitmak. With 4 full-page 
llluatrtitioiis in black and tint. Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 
Tbii Tale ipTM in varrvMre form the hiator; nod adventurea of a ctus 
of Suiidii;-»chaol boyi. Eooh boy'a oaxeer is full of interaet. Id aome 
clmp(«n we are taken to America, during the civil w, and mingle iu 
acenea relatiiu; to the batUe-Seld; vbile, in other chapten. we liaten to 
the quiet teooningi of one of God's faithful serranta who strove to "gamer 
sheaTOS for Christ." The wide differanoe bstween the hoDouraWe upright 
youth, and oao irha is clever and cuiming, but diahoneit, is here depiotsd 



n tJie Lord." 

" Hh u MintM pnrpoia nmnlog tbnntffa it. Bud a high and haalthf toiH. Ttia 
*rit« iliowi a thofoufh knowtedgft of iha chaiactar of boyb." — fftajj^otc Hwid, 

"Thit book li of Dunnial marit It bmtliai oat good thougbta In camaat and 
Irua losol that ipKk to tlia haart, with that fona vbicQi a itoij doea whan itaU 
■old. Itironldgraosanjoblld'i libraiy." — ScAoJiuWrm, 

" W* can honeaUr reaommend ' Oaniand Bhaiiai ' as one the b«(t bo^i' itorla 
WE avar »ad "-C^nOiaa Olote. 

" Tha Incidenta ara woll-daplotad and tba cbaraotara a» tma to Ufa . . . Wa 

" It abonld ba taad bj aTuj youth who ii laailui aohool and home fi>r bnainea.'— 
tUtnaj World. 

MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning ni; Living. By Mrs. E. B. Pithan. With 4 full-page 
IllustrationB in black and tint. Crown 6vo, cloth neat, 3t. 6d. 

,. ._. .. __. _ compelled t 

her living by the eaerciae of whatever talent she posaesee. Some of thd 
minor cbaractere in the narrative are skilful]; depicted, notably the old 
Comiah couple who flg:ure in the little Methodist ohapet ; aad the young 
■nan of acience, who is shown to have missed his way in subatitutjng 
Bcience for faith in a personal Ood, hut by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marriea 
the heroine of the story, and turns out s good and useful men. The aged 

cleij^Toan is a fine roecimi — ' — " -* '^-"-" >■ — '■'— "" 

_.. ..... J. 1_., ,i»_ i__.j aepict- 

□ the aiitboi'i tuna! wioaoDU itjila. whieh hokb tba raadar iFall-boniid 

to laat."— Ctriitfan Unvm. 

itimiind luatnutiveatocj. . . . Hn. FttiUD natai (alb to InUmt 



ai fooiig ladiM to nad the book.'- 
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Blackie & Son't New Publicationt. 



BOOKS BY MRa EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 



LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mra. Euka. Rat- 
HOHD PiTMAH. With 4 full-page lUtutratioDs in black and 
tint Crovu 8vo, cloth eztn, 3«. 6d. 

A Stoiy of wlf-iaari&iM and of soma touching eipeiienew of lif«. Some 
of tha charaeten an veiy attnotiTa, othen veirj repiilsiTa ; but all tend 
to sbow that trna honouT and happinen are to b« foMod in aemoff othera, 

rdinf lA our capadQ', and eo imitating Him " wbo want abimt doing 

.J." Some axpuisooM of a lincare and gifted, but doubting jiouth, 
Iplen throu^ spinal diaewn and destined to eorlji daath, and hie attain- 
nwut of fojth.light, and paaoe, are peculiarly affecting. Olive Foiroater, 
the ohief heroina of the (toi7, prsMnta an example M uiDtljr aelfMlenial 
for the sake of her dead ■liter's cbildrmu 

"Tba whola itoi; !■ foil of bndar patLoa, tooohkig Inddut, and andkanliiig 

"Poll of Mraad (caching and l»iglit emmpln ot i!buv^M."—Stniiay-tckavl 

" Tlila (torr k powsfdllr wiitlan, and nuinUJiii tha nader't intamt to tlia and.' 



S^pii 



FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Sl^ry of AuBtndi&n Life. By Mrs. Ehua Ratuohd Fitham. 
With 4 fall-page IlliutratioDS in black and tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3». erf. 

Thii Tata traces the career and adventurea of a fomi!; who were forced 
to laavo Haneheatar during the tame of the cotton fanUDe, and leiik a home 
in Australian vilda Florence, the central character of Uie atory, ia a very 
lovetf one: and in nate ot nrliah timidjtj, girlish fear, and oaCiual shrink- 
ing, luoceeda io rsising a Christian church in the vilderaeea. The stoty 
teaches the lenon of persefanuice in vell.doing. and ahows hov faithfol 
effort ia rewarded. 

■•ThU ii a darar. and obit is batUr itlll, a food book, wrlttan with a (taihiiaa 
and power Hbiob win Lhai'qadar'iijan|iathlca,a^aanrT tbB story alofkfmitti^a^utl; 

to tha claw."-Citrufuin OMh. 

" A iloiT wtalob will bD M«ar]y i«ul b; ban and whkh am bardlr hll lo pnMBOt* 
thagroBth of KmuLj Ijpe or Christian oharutar "— IfUroiy Wtrld. 

"^kklsa Tarj intanating book, and a saitabla prant iir jonng men or wnaai. 
Tba laansoea of tbe tala li pur* aad biaclnf.'.'/VaiRaii. 

"A taiT iotacstlnc ami Inatrqotln 1*017. "—Xavrd. 

z__iv,Coog[c 



18 Slackie & Son's New FublicaUom. 

BOOKS BY MRS. R. H. READ. 

DOKA: 

Or tL Girl without a. Home. By Mrs. R H. Bud. With 
a full-page IllustrationB. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 3*. Sd. 

The Btory of a friondleM orplia!i girl, who is placed u pupil-teacher mt 
the •ohool in which she was educated, but la auddcnlj' removed by hard 
acd lelRsh relativee, who ompioy her u a meniaJ as well as a gOTeroen. 
Through a series of exciting adventuroa the makes disi:avcriei respecting 
n large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the aama 
time she seeures her escape Frum ber pereecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweat oae, and toe interost of tbe story is ao sustained that it can 
scoroel; fail to please the reader. 




Lncter of Don fs 



OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words aod Ways. By Mrs. R H. Bbad. With many Wood- 
cuts, sod & FrontiapiMe in colours. Or. Sto, doth extra, 2i. 

A Btoi7 (or children, ahowing the growth and derelopmeat of aharact«r 
in a little ^(irl, and describing the surroundiDga of the family and a seriea 
of entertaming small adTentures suitable for Tory juTenile retvlers. 

•' PrattiJr loW Md prtttJlj Uluili»tod,"-Oiuirdiim. 

■■ The Uttis London child will raad »Hh a loiiging htati tbe ItotJ of 0«r JW^"— 

FAIRY FANCY: 

What she Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs. E. H. Baad. 
With many Woodcut lUuBtrations Id tbe text, and a Frontis- 
pieco printed ia colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2*. 

The tale is designed to show tbe influence of character STsn among tittla 
cbildren, and the narratif e is such as to awaken and snstain the interait of 
the younger readers. 



ITWt liMlght In 
•K Strttta. 
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nadlofi. -Ilh « lltU* knowlilli* of natuil faiiMy and o« 



Blackie d Son's New PubUcaUons. 19 

BOOKS BY 0REG80N QOW. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 
A Series of Storiea illaatrating Fables of .i^^p. By Oregson 
Qow. With 3 Pictures in colours. Cloth extra, 2». 

Storiea deogned to brine before the jounp mind, in a new uid enter- 
taining form, some of the ibreda of wit and wisdom whicb bave corns dowii 
to 03 from ancient times in the guiae of fablea. Althouf^ amuwmeDt 
has been s chiuf end aimed at, most of the talei will be found to guggeit 
mine important trutb, or teach Bome sound leswjD in practical morohty. 

"Agnabia midint r« tha jdode,"— ^lAounun. 

-TbamcaiaaMfhtrullj-wiillaD llula norita ona an aa^l; Bmi in tbt litanluia 
afUHKaHD. Wall oouMnioudUHlbrlthllT told. "—eiuvooJ^'nvIii. 

DOWN AND UP AGAIN: 
Being some Accouot of the Felton Family, and the Odd People 
they Met By Orboboh Oow. With 2 Illustratioiu in colours. 
Crown 8™, cloth extra, U. 6d. 

A Btor; of city life, in which, thongh ths chief ajm is to amuie through 
the recital of intereatuu: evenla and the eibibition of origin^ and humor- 
oui chaiscter, the reader may ass something of the spirit in whicb mis- 
fortune should be met, ftnd an illustration of the maiim that "Heaven 
helps those who help themiielTei," and receive an impulse towards kindli- 
ness of deed and charity of thought. 

" Vai7 naatlj (old. with aoiiH ((Irl7 diwsatk IndikeU. and nlmlatad sltsgatlur to 
plaaae joorig boya " — Snffni'm. 

'•ThaitoirhrfrnplT but nmariimhlT will told. Though inlandad (Or joanipeoiJa 
II mitbt wllh adiuUfa b« panuad b; manf oldat mdan."— VsriArm CAniaufc. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 
A City Story. By Grboson Gow. With 2 lUudtrotions in 
coloura. Crovn 6to, cloth extra. It. Sd. 

" Stnmg in shamclvr ud tull ot inddant. and tha DuiatiTa all tbnmgh I* <n- 
tanatlng and touching." — Edin^rifi Dailjt Rtpieu. 

"Ad namiitakiibU iindanarrent ot nnpslhj with ths atniggin of (be poor, and 
ui tbililj tn daacrlba Uiar fnilnga nDdar larimu oircniDiuiHWv emtDant^ cbHran- 

BRAVE AND TRUE: 
Or, the Story of Emmy Dutton. By Oreosoh Govt. Illustrated. 
Coloured boards, 4rf. 

JOHNNIE TUPPER'S TEMPTATION: 
Or, the Story of a Top. By QuEQeOH Oow. Illustrated. Coloured 
boards, 4d. 
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BY KATE WOOD. 

WINNIE'S SECRET: 

A Story of Faith and Patience. By Eate Wood. With 4 full- 
pAge Pictures iu black and tint. Cronn 8vo, cloth extra, it. 6d. 
"WiDDie'a Secret" baa a plot m intereatioa: aa that of maaj moro 
ambitioiu Tolumea, and while the TJoindtudn of the two little aisten are 
Damted witb touching qrnipathy and a feeling of genuine pletf . tlie char- 
ooters of Che numeroiu jiiTenile and ^rown-up [riendi who come to their 
nid in the ooutbo of the atorj are admirably depicted. 



A WAIF OF THE SEA; 

Or, the Loat Found. By Katb Wood. With 4 full-pnge UIub- 

trationa in black and tint. Crown Svo, clgth extra, 2i. 6d. 

"A Waif of the Sea" deals very pathetJcaJlj with the sorrows and ttiala 

of children, and of matbers wbo are aeparated from their childreD. The 

narrative ia full of human interest, and the Uvea sud struggles of the 
people of a poor Londoo neighbourhood are well portrayed. 
'■ LllUe Blidla 1< a bwutlftil cMld-ohnncUr witb whom uo odu an oonw ia ODDUct 
"Tbli ill Tuj lodohlm and pratly til>of town ud oountij, Ml of |iatb» UjiI 
tba bifbat pniM Ibr IB ludd and natnnl vm!''—Sdi!ititrgk CmtraiU. 



BY ESM^ STUART. 



MISS FENWICK'S FAILURES: 

Or "Peggy Pepper-Pot" A Story. By EbuA Stdabt, author 
of " Isabeau'a Hero," &c. With 4 full-page UlaBtrations in 
bl&ck and tict. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 2t. Gd. 

"MiM Fenwiok's Failurea" will doubtless be a very complete bucoom 
amoo^ younff people. Tbe story abounds ia capitally told domeelic adven- 
tures, and though it has an oiceUetit and nell-sustained moral purpose, i 



to we end of tbe rolun 
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BY F. BAYFORO HARRISON. 

BROTHERS IN ARMS: 

A Story of the Crusades. By F, Bayfobd Harrison. With 4 

full-page IIIuBtrationa by Gordon Browne in bUck and ttut 

CrowD 8vo, cloth extra, 2». Sd. 

A ttory which, while it prorides eiciting incidents and Tivid deMriptJons, 

will be (rf real TsJne lo tbe jouiig reader becaune of its oontaiDing acouiale 

hutorioal mfonnatiaii an the subject of the Orua&deii and tha doingi ot 

Richard the l.ion-heart and bis armj ui the Holy Laud. There are few 

tales which compri«e within bo brief a compiaa, auch picturesquB repreeen- 

tations of life in that oldan time, and such Etirring and well-told adTenturea; 

" Full oT itrlking Incldmt, IcTarj Kiirl; ilhulnltd, and mtj alulf lia atuma u 

-mn ddlgbt tli bDjiib mdin. It !■ ■ moK thrilling tula."— fke Saml. 
"Qneof tlislntHiaiuiilaortfaaCniBidsit hubHoaarpri'llBfda mL Tb* 



BOOKS BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 



HETTY GRAY; 

Or Nobody's Baim. By Eoba Mulholi^nd, author of "Four 
Little Mischiefs," &c With 4 full-page llluatrationa in block 
aod tint. CrowD 8to, cloth extra, 2t. Sd, 

" Hetty Gray " ia the story ot a girl who, having been found ae an infant 
by a villager, ie brought up by his wife, and i« a kmd of general pet, till an 
accident causes a rich widow to adopt her, end spoil her by bringing her up 
in alternate indulgence and negleot. On the death of her adop&Te mother 
Betty, who ia left iinprorided for, ia taken by the widow's relatives to be 
educated in the family as a dependant^ but with a view to her eaining her 
liTelihoed as a goTerneaa, an event which is prevented by a rather remark- 
ahle dieoovery. 

" A phsaanUj' told itoi; for glrli. with a bappr andin|."— •! ttaumn. 

"A chaiidlnf tt^rj for joung folkA. Hvttj It a dellfhtfnl crsatara — piquant, 
tandar, and tma — and hai Tarying fortnnaa an pcri^lj rniUtLa"— Worlds 

'• A. geoi norj. Tbeehmslen arawaU drawn, and Uia tala ia altOfalliar Intcnrt- 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By RoBA MuLUOLLAND, author of "Hetty Gray," &a. With 3 
full-page Pictures in colours. Crown Bvo, doth extra, 2*. 
This stoiy of child-life ia one of the moet amunng of the author's excel- 
lent little books. Its fun is innocent, its incident both captJTatiog and 
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STORIES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 
NarratireB of Wreck and It«acue. With 4 full-page Ilhistratious 
by Frank Fellbr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2a. 6d. 
While no ftttompt is made in " Stories of the S«a" to paint the Bailor's 
life Id glowing colon™, or invest it with a glamour of romano*, the narrativee 
■elected, though serving, perhaps, more as beacons to warn than as lures 
to attract, are Full of such tbHUing incidents of peril, suffering, and ship- 
wreck, as are always deeply inl«resting to the young reader. 

of matLtlm* diiuter ind islTerlug which inaksii thn Bjmuitliia b; the irilism of 
tut ■•fijoiiaat in<»a." uraaTsiy gwd ipHlmenor tfas kind, uid KmsalUio 
abapMn whlOi mrt plfluanClj writlan >n allogeltiBr fmh to vt."—Tlu Tima. 



ADVENTUEES IN FIELD, FIOOD, & FOKEST: 



Incidents of daring, hardship, and danger have ever hod, and doubtless 
always will have a powerful fascination for the youthful mind, and these 
narratives of real personal eipenonce in " Field, Flood, and Forest," while 
in no sense fictitious, and conveying much sound infonnatiou on the 
topography and cuatoms of foreign lands, will be found quite aa exciting 
and mors truly interesting than the most cunningly devised tables. 

"One of the Berin of books fDr yonnf people which Kwn- BlaaklB excel la pro- 
doclng. ThsalllDr hu bti;oncl all qoHlion lucceeded mdminbljr. The presmt book 
nonol Ikil to be read with luunnt u]d mi-natr,gt.~^Atadeiny. Not. 9:1, 13S4. 

" AU adminbl^ told. It will be counted one of the bist of the itory-books that 
Chtiitmu produca."— SnUinaii, Oct. IT, ISB4 

liag, uidtliemii monl atiratiliu u well as entertnlnment lobeiDt fnini euhMon. 

ClirltUan leiuirr, Oct. SO, ISM. 

JACK 0' LANTHORN. 

A Tale of Adventure. By Henut Frith. With 4 full-page Illua- 
mtions in bUck and tint Crown 8vo, cloth el^^t, 2i. Gd. 

This is a sttny of the days when Oeorge the Third was long, and when 
"Jack the Painter" was trying to set fire to the shipping in Oovoniment 
dockyards. The hero gets into certain ecrapee, and at the sea-coast makes 
the ai^iuuntance of Jack o' Lanthom, the keeper of a light-ship. The tad 
and a companion drifting out to sea in an open boat, discover in a singular 
manner the approach of the Spanish fleot, and Jack accompaniee the hero 
of the tale to report what tbey have seen. Seiied by a preas-gong they 
are taken off to sea, and eventually take part in the defence of Gibraltar. 

" Phill of tDOvamuit. plctnrasqne flEtqstiDiii, and lllnttrsUcni of blit4>rlaj events. 
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BY OARLEY DALE. 



THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlkv Dale, author of "Little BrickB," &c. With 4 tull- 

pikgt: Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2t. 6d. 

Tliie ia ft lively nod amusing account of a family, the memben of which 
white they lived in affluence were rBmarkaWe for their discontent, but who, 
after tbe lou of fortune baa compellsd them to seek a more bumble borne 
in Jersey, become less lelfiifa, wid develop very excellent traits of char- 
aiter under the preasuro of comparative advonity, Thoir escapadea and 
narrow escapes from senous daofcera form on eicibng part of the nanative, 
wMoh contains many pteaaont episodes of life in the Cbaone] Islands. 
_"'rijii Is a «h«iy lale. Tlie lewn li Content, and very uiMl; tht rtorr 1" toM." 

"Tlii»l«»t oncoauaniiuUisaodari [iitimllngabUT, and aoapllal l«tonan tht 



BY CHARLES PEARCE. 



THE BALL OF FOKTUNE; 

Or Ned Someraet's Inheritance. By Cbakles Pbarce. With 
4 full-page llluatrationa. Crown 8to, doth extra, it. Bd. 



and the endeavoura of m 



" A capital itoly for bojL It laveTTitmplT sod br{Eh(l;writt>n. Thcniifik 
of iDoidaat, Uid tht iDtansal UBnitalnfld thraughuiit." — Joumai <^ Edttailion, 



■t aielttoK of tb«n aU.~— 7^ Tau 



BY ALICE CORKRAN. 



ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE 

ly Alice Corkra:), author of " Lathehy Towers," ftc. With 3 

full-page Pictures in coloara. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, S«. 

The Btrang« adventures of a very young lady, showing how she met with 
le wonderful people of nursery legend and the manner of hor introduction 
> Uiem. A taU lor tbe Little Ones. 

" Simply s cbamiing book for llltia glrla."— Safiinla)f Rain. 

" Written Jiut In Ibe ilylsand ipirit to olii <he heart* of afaildnn'—lJalfy Von 

" W*U worth baying fiir Iha fmntliplaea tlons."- rina. 

z__ IV, Google 



24 Blackit & Son's New FiihlkatUms. 

MAGNA CHAETA STORIES: 

Or Struggle* for Freedom io tbe Olden Time. Each Story 
written hy an Eminent Antbor, and the whole edited by 
Abthur GiLiuN, A.1C. With IS full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8to, cloth eitr&, St. 
Tbeae itoriea of heroic deed in the cause of Datioiul liber^, froin Hara- 

tbon and nerma^yln to the timea of King Alfred and tha Magna ClmTla, 

tfirl. 

m edimtkai&l inlliMDfiB At ertrj 
irifnam uaa/r. nor. 13, Le£4. 

a whlcb otuhl to Im in th« baudi DfnU bOT*. It !• » 
111 u elaritliig u It ii mdibla,"— iUiicaiiiHial Nmi, 

THE WINGS OF COURAGE, 

And Tbb Cloui>-Spiiihe[1. Translated from the French uf 
Gborob Sakd, by Mbs. Cobkkah. With S colonred Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, doth eitra, 2t. 

Tbeae liolvm are nmODg tbe moet &ttrsctiTe of tha man; Idea which the 
great French novoltrt wrote for hor grandchildron. Thay aw full of tanty, 
of Tifid deKription, and of a keen approciatioa of the beat nay tc arotiec 
the iDtareat of iuvenila readera. The romactic manner id which they are 
told lends to them the kind of eDcbantinent whii:h thonghtful cbUdren 



h] oqt nmtltadfl bj traiuUUDg loto readable I 
r Erokauum-Ch 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 



'Tba ttaml of all tlieu bnrki br^cnid qiuatlou ii tfaa 'Wingior Cosiaga.' wUil 
koha with tba wdtlnge of Erokauum-Chatiiui Coi Auiah. baauly, aad nabanlDaei 
lie wholii Uorr la delightful."— Aunibc jidttrlfrr. 



8vo, cloth extra, 2t. 



"Thli naiighlf ohild k> po*ltlTel]> dallgbtftd. Piru ihoald iiot omit 'NaiightJ 
Hla Bunor' fivni thalr Iktof juTanlla pnaenla.'— ijinil vniJ WaUr. 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed for Young Folk by Horace Happthah. A Series of 
intereating Tnlea for the Young. With S II lustrations printed 
in colours. Crown Bto, 192 pp., cloth extra, U. Bd. 
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WARNER'S CHASE; 

Or tlie Gentle Heart. By Annie S. Swan. With 3 lUustmtioua 
printed iu colours. Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 2i. 

" Wuner'g Ctuue" iaa domestic stoiy, in nhicb wo see the failure of ui 
esBontiaJly HeU-scefciug aud eolf^oaaertiTe nnture lo deoure happineBfl to 
tUoK or bestow it upon oUiars, and the triumph of gentleneBs. lovo, and 
uaaelHsh eerrice. in tte peraoo of a feeble eirl. over the coldnew and indif- 
/enmoe of a heart contracted luid hurdeDed by a lif a-loog pursuit of gain. 

" la ■ pnd book for boji and (Irli. Then la nuthiui >cntiin«iul ujd no •lokl}' 
gnodiLua Iu it, but a tuns of quiat aud tru« religion liial koti* lt»owu jilaoe."— 

" In Hillr Waireu, the hocolne. i>ha •often* the hard h«n of her rlnh UDiila, aDd 
Ihiu uuwJICiiigl; ihUhw the boitl; rortuDO, we hn'e a flue ideal of »al womanlr 
foodiiim."~-Slkiieiaiaittt, Deo. ID, l«gt. 

INTO THE HAVEX. 

By Annie S. Swan. With 2 Illiutrationa printed in colours. 
Crown 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra, \*. 6rf. 

"Neatof7 moie attncUve . . . bj reaiou of iti bnezj fkvslLDeH and UAfOieed 
pathea, lawall ufbi Ibe wboleeome pneliwl leeeent II eoDTeji."— Ctridian LcaOtr. 

MADGE'S MISTAKE. 

A Recollection of Girlhood. By Annib E. Arustboho. With 
2 coloured Illuatrationa. Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, U. 6rf. 
Thia IB a liTely, intereetiog httie eiary, the charact«rB are wall murked, 
and (ho plot, afthotieh gimplo, is bo well workod out aa to lead the reader, 
young or old, oi " " ' ' — ' 

Ita lelterima."— ^ctulnjijr. 



THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
With 2 Coloured Illustrations. 192 pp., cloth extra, 1». tij. 

" It thnuld be read with iotenst by viwy giil who low to leam what her eei rau 



THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian at 
BjOrustjerne Bjdrnson. With IVontispiece in colours. Crown 
6vo, 192 pp., cloth extm, 1<. Sd. 

"Thta prettT itnrj bai a (rcelmeii and natural eleqnenc* abuot It inch u an 
loTs itorlei or the Bible "—.llwnlwn Fr-i Prf. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Thirteea books, square 16mo, neatly bouud iu clotb extra. Each 
book consisting of 128 pages aud contaiuing a coloured Illua- 
tration. 



-'Thawholaof thaHtwjll bs fiiDud tdmlrab]; idiLiitsd f« (he lue of the toi 
Tli« book*, ffell-priniiiJ tui elegmntlj' bonnd in cloili, ire a. in»r»d ot nbntftmm 
Jtunal (}f BditaUaia. 

"TtMjrue DDiuiullT gi»d, null an nlculoud to prodaoa •Dond. wbDleaamt, m 
•OtaU. _01avi>B Htrald. 



THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia 

QODDARD. 

"Astoi7 of £DEli4b>cliool Lii^ It nu fttl4mpt to t«cb ft emnewlut blgbu code 
of hooaur than that whinli pnvaib uaang tba gsiiBnl tun of •nhgolbori, ud tb* 
leuoD miik« a *«it good Btoij."— ^Aoo^ Board Chronicte. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

*'ThSi la a femlly etory of gnat patboa. II doaa not obtniaivalj diotat4 iU lawn, 
bat it quifUj intradoooa, and leavea it within the bcui."— .ibnilHii JourTiat. 

JON OF ICELAND: A True Story. 



STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

"TfaaitoflHan told In eooh a way tliat yoqug paoplahaTiiu i«ad thaoi will daaiia 
to atodjr the worka of Shak<*|nan bi tbair origioai foim."— nt SdunAntiXrai. 

EVERT HAN IN HIS PLACE. The Story of a 
City Boy and a Forest Boy. 

"Thk la tha hiitoi? of cha hd of ■ waalthf Hamlniig maTchaiiC, who withed to 
follow Id ttas itnia of RoUnuD Cruaoe, Ha waa put lo tht l«t, and bacaiot — 

city than to eBdiu« banlahit> hy choioe."— Sc^iwJ ^oard ChnnKU. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES 
Stories for Girls. 

" KbH Iloriea are Inclnded. all for (iria. •Dooniagliig them tc ti; 
dutji. YouDf aarnala wonld Ood thia Bi»k vary iat«nniii(,~— Hi "- 
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THE SHILLING SERIES-Continued. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering 

AND Saving at Sea. 



tt{ th« LoiuUn jmd iitt « 



JACK'S VICTORY: And other Stcries about 

DOOB. 

"£>iU7 boy. a:>dKiDiagirl>,UkagnHideliglitiurad[ug about dog! Well. Jack 
wu It dog: n bmauUHl noudarAU aue, too. BBbucmnD kadar oT > Unm iu Gneu 
Uud, uid binie nn uploiu bs luok [Hilt iu. IMiida 'J»k'a Vjotoi>' tban ure 

THE STORY OF A KING, Told by one of his 
S0LDIBR8. 

"Thlib«ki»onut>(lHlo)'lii)odud»iguorChulaXILar8it«deii Tho wub 
hi which h« «^a* vag^goA and Lh« oxtnuvdiDarj victoria ha wod an wall dcaotlbifd. 
uid aqoaUy >o an ihs miifaRnnti wbiuh lactarty uann on him aud Lli klngiknn 
Uinugh tail uucDutnllablD viUtaiaem."—AtKMm JounaL 

LITTLE DANIEL: A Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

" A dmula and t«iobliig iloir Df a Sood od tha Bhlaa, t«ld aa wall aa Oaone 
EUot ■) grapbicallr noU oT TH JVill on ll,i FUm.'—OimnuH. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: A Tale of Old Russia. 

;ht into ■ Ktory, reuderiiig a fictk 

lOD B huDdred yaaxt Ago; A atAteof 1 ^ , 

n impoeailde, aod viU soon become iucredible." 

SASHA THE SERF: And other Stories of Russian 
Life. 

Ths atoriee in tbe Tolume compriae: — The Life of SAshA, a ^loor boj who 
SAied the life of his lord. Add (taaUj roae to ksdJUi And gsined hii free- 
dom,— lucideDta of remArkable penonal brAvei; in the Riunim amif, 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. A 

Seriea of Interesting Tales. 

The book contAiDS atone*— Haw QuentJn Mataye the Aatwerp smith 

became A greAt painter, — The rise Ann fsJ! of Jean Ango the fiahernma of 

Dieppe, — Tlw hux>iaiD of CoeAbiAncA the little Preach midahipmAn, &c. &c. 



Blackie <£ Son's Neie PMuaUons. 



THE SIXPENNY SERIES 
FCR CHILDREN. 

Twelve liooks, 16iuo, ueatlj bound in cloth extra. Each iKiok 
couBiBliiig of <i4 pages and containing a Coloured lilustratioD. 



■ Blarf "I I 



TUEU 



D OF DOMKBUr:uid other 



LITl'LE £B1C : a Story ol HoDe>t< 
UNCLE BBN THE n'HALER: i 

oUiar StorisB. 
THE PALACE OF LUXUEY: i 

Dtbar Storlei. 
IBB caABCOAIrBURNEK: or, El 



WILLY BUCK: 

Right. 
THE HOBSE AND HIS WAYS; 

StorlM ol Man »inl hii but Friend. 
THE BHOEUAKEK'S PRESENT: a 

LegeodaT]' Sloi?. 
LIGHTS TO WALK BV: SloriM for 

the Young. 
THE LITTLE UEECHANT; ud other 






M will be foDad admliabl; adapted for the oM oT the foiu] 



" A recj |>T&iBeworthy eoi 



je iboiis are dcalgnnl U 



im^, Indiutrj, hlndna 



A NEW SERIES OF 
FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

ffad 64 Pagt*, IStno, lUmtrattd, in Pictmt Board*. 



BRAVB AND TRU£. B]r OfttOSOIl 
POOR TOM OLLIVEB. By JDLU 

OODDA>U>. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE WATER- 
LILY. By JULIl GODDIBD. 

JOHNNIE TUPPER'S TEMPTATION. 
By GBBOEOH Gov. 



FS1T73 EXPEKIUENT. ByLnTTIn 

U'Climtoce. 
CLIMBING THE HILL. By ANMIK 

A YEAS AT COTXRLBY. By AHliIE 

LUCVS CHRISTMAS BOX: or. How 



,* These little boolu hare been Bpecielly vritteD with the urn of inculcating 
■erne sound mor&l, such as obedience to porenta, love for bvthers 
and idsterB, IdndneaB to animals, peraeveniace and diligence leadiDe 



ICb little children wlU find in 
lie pnttleMoTalllhci ~ 
"WehsTeHldoniH 



'—CliTiitmt Lradtr. 
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VEKE FOSTEK'S 
WATER-COLOR DRAWIJi'G-BOOKS. 

" We can ■tronglj iwommen^ tb«B rDlmns tajfnmg rti:dniUof ilnwrng." 

PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. 
First Staob. TeAchins the use of One Color, witb tun examples 
in MoDOChrone bjJ. Callow, nnd Outlines showing how to 
sketch the aubjecta properly. With full lustructioua in the 
use of the brush and manipulation of pignienla, hy an ex- 
perienced Teaclier. 4to, cloth elegant, 2t. 6d. 



" BTovthini ia ao bautiflillT d 
id OdUihI, IbU th* •Dluim un m 



—N.^caUli Jmrm 



PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. 
Second SrAat Teaching the use of Sbvbh Colors. Twentj 
Exauples in Colors by J. Callow, aud nnmerous Vignette 
Ti I „_<_i .'..»„ With intereating deBcriptiona of the plates, 



lessons on the oaee of the va 


rio«s pigments, and full lustruc- 


tioDB for UrawiQg by an 


iperienced Master. 4(u, cloth 


elegant, 4.. 






lirma of tlia bwik ia aa good u tb> Uliu- 


n by il>o» p>m«>> who lun no pnvi- 




loniig psaula witb n Uii« for dixwiug 
CDUldbadaruad.-'— S>m>nirkuuOanu. 


kiH»lal«s of drawing. The rntsr- 



SIMPLE I,ESSONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
Teaching the use of TaiRTEBN Colors. Facsimiles of paintiogs 
by T. JoNBS, and numerons engraviDgs. With deticrlptiona 
and lessons in more advanced lAodacape Drawing and Paiut- 
ing bj a Teacher of great experience. 4t«, cloth elegnot, 3t. 

aaan. Thar an arldantlT tlia iwilt 

o^r painting, bat what ia mueb more 
impoiiwit, IlM Krt of laubing. lo thoiight- 
foU J do thaj maet ararj^ dimonlty ILkaly 
to hv «a)ODiinl«rfld bj tha joung b»- 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN MARINE PAINTING. 

Twelve Facsimiles of Original Drawings bj Edward DtntcAN. 

With numerous IlluBtrationH of Ships, Boats, and Coast 

Sketches, lessons in the drawing of Waves, and Marine 

Scenery generally. With descriptions of t4ie plates, and 

lessons in painting with Sixtekn Colors. 4to, c1. elegant, 3«. 

"Tha poaieiafon of k boi of walar- I "Hxut prsnofgnatialualoitiidanu. 

uf' aimpla LenODi' will «1d s o«w ud I thamanusahftebMhanpnaaoIad. Tin 
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Blackie & Son's New FttHkattons. 



WATER-COLOR DRAWING-BOOKS.— Continued. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN FLOWER PAINTING. 

FaL-simUea of Origiual Water-Color DrawiDgs b; Ada HANBUKr, 
■adA iiumerous Outline Drawings. WUn. descriptions of each 
fiower, and full Inslructioua for drawiog and paiotiiig the 

examples. 4to, clutli elegant, 3«. 

"E'wjOiing nwBiBiiT for Mqoiring I "Tlie pr««eot •olonioon Bowm p»iiil 
Terj bVHDtiruL"— '^rayfl^if. | — Magtmnt oj An. 

STUDIES OF TREES, 
In Pencil nud l\>lor, by J. Nebdham. Twenty-seven Painting 
Leggona iu Trees and Foliage, and Thirty-tliree Studies In 
Pencil. With full descriptions of all the important British 
Treee, and full instnictions for drawing and painting by au 
experienced Drawing Master. Two elegant volumes (eacli 
complete in itself), &«. each. 



"ChunniiicLf prlotal ud llliutntad 
fcy rhnimJ-lilhoimphT— In wliioh ttas 
■rt nf ilmving (Olian U veiT pithily but 
iwAily nt fbrth. Th« 1etC4rt>RiB da- 
OTi|>tEaiu %n TflmarkAblj wsU writt«vi/' 






EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
Nine large Facsimiles of Sketches from Nature in Simple Tints 
by Lbitcr and Callow. With interesting informstion and 
full Instructions for drawing each subject, and for Sketching 
from Nature. 4to, clotli elegant, e#. 

"Tbe luolu don-i* tlia highnt »im- I "To thoH who wiih to tHooma pn- 
Tnendntion; tfaaj ua aimmaLr wivlce- detent in Iha an of <nt«r a>1or piinlins 

roiipact not op iilui mniKrkabla ace."— meodsd than thaaa two wrio"— Xcir- 

SKETCHES IN WATEE-COLOES, 
By Vakioub Artists. Reproductions in Chromo-lithography of 
Nine 6ne Original works by Duncan, Rowbotham, Houston, 
Lbitch, Nebdhah, and Richardson. With descriptive in- 
formation and full Instructions fur drawing and painting 
each subject 4lfl, cloth elegant, 6*. 

uiRkiint loitHinp thHsbooliB vilh ths tall ud oieu u U iliDoat iDHiKds Iha 
hlghiat qnslitl»«. Tha plettiiM ne neador»la«8har,"— liwivmil Omrirr. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 

Claasijied according to Price. 
ELEGANTLY BOUND IN EXTRA CLOTH. 

Book at 7b. 6d. 
The DnivePMi op Ttw InlMtely Great and InflniMIy Uttle. Bjr F. A. Fouchbt, m.d. 

Books at 6a. 

RoblDMD Crusoe. lUnitnted bj Gordon i True to the Old Flas. By a, A. Hehtt. 

Bbowjis. trnder Drake's Flag. By 0. A. Hbmtt. 

In Freedom's CauM. B; a. A Hbktt. Id the KInK'a Name. Bj Q. U. Fehn. 

With Cllve In India. By G. A Bbntt. Easy Studies In Water-Color, with 



Bunylp Land. By a. Uanvills Fbdn, Colorsd PUttei. 

The Golden Mavnet. B; 0. M. Fbnh. I Sketches In Water-Color, witb PUtu 



Books at 5s. 



St. George for Eneiand. ByO A. Henty, 
Br Sheer Pluck. Bj a. A Hemtt. 
The Pirate Island. By H. Colunowood, 
The Wlffwam and the WM^Fath. Br 

Henhardoc. By O. UAsntLE Fenn. 



Facing Death. By O. A. Hintt. 
Stories of Old Renown. By. A. S. Hope. 
Nat the Naturalist, bj 



Studies of Trees In Pencil and V 



Book at 4b. 
Painting for Bec^nners, ind St«««. 

Books at 3s. ed. 
The Wreck of the Nancy Bell. By J. 0. i Brother and Sister. By tin. Ltsioht. 

HBTCnESOH. Dora. By lln. R, H. RliB. 

TralEOF or Patriot? By M. Kowsbll. | Garnered Sheaves. By Mrs. Pmin. 
Cheep and Chatter. By Auci Binks. Life's Dally Ministry- By Hn. FiTif*;i. 
picked up at Sea. By J. C. Hhicheson. | Florence Godft«y's Faith. By Da. 
Dr. JoIIlffe's Boys. By Livu HODOH, i Hy Governess Life. By Mrs. FIDliH. 

Books at 38. 

simple Lessons In Landscape Paint- 



Books at Ss. f 



Bpotbers In Anus. By F. B. Harhisoh. 
Winnie's Secret. By Kite wood. 
Hiss Fenwick's Failures. By EsMfi 

Stcart, 
Jaok 0' Lanthom. By Hbhrt Frith. 
A Wair of the Sea. ByKiTBWooD. 



Hetty Gray. By Eo9A ft 
The Ball of Fortune. By Chab. PEinrK 
The Family Falling. By Dablet Dale 
Stories of the Sea In Foi'mer Days. 
Adventures In Field, Flood, and Forest. 
Painting for Beginners, idstiga. 
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